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GAZETTEEB 

OP raK 

HOWRAH DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER 1. 

PHYSICAL A8PBOT8. 

Thb diBtriot of Homah is situated in the south-east of the<3cv»As 
Buxdw&n Division between 22^ IS' and 22^ 47^ north latitude and 
between 87^ Sr and 88^ 22^ east longitude. With an area of 
610 square miles and a population of 850,514 persons, it is the 
smallest district in Bengal and has a less numerous population 
than any district in the Province except Angul, PaUmau, Singh- 
bhum and Darjeeling. Its area is less than that of an average 
Bengal subdivision, but the district is dightly bigger than B^- 
fordshire and contains 58,000 more inhabitants than the county 
of Middlesex. 

The district is bounded on the north by the ArftmbAgh and Boonds- 
Serampore subdivisions of the Hooghly district ; on the east by 
the Barraokpore, AUpore and Diamond Harbour subdivimons of 
the 24-Pazganas ; on the south the Tamluk subdivision of 
Midnapore ; and on the west partly by the Tamluk and Qh&tfil 
subdivisions of the latter district and partly by the ArftmbBgh 
subdivision of the Hooghly district, l^e boundaries are partly 
natural and partly art^cial. On the west and sputh-west the 
river BupnMyan, and on the east and sooth-east the river 
Hooghly oonstitote natural boundaries, while on the north the 
boundary is formed by the Bally (B&li) KMi and an artificial 
line marking the southern limit of the Hooghly district. 

In general diape, the district of Howmh is an irregular ConAgaru* 
triangle bonnded on two sides by great rivers, the apex of^*^ 
irfiidb lies at their confluence near Fort Homington. Its extreme 
length from east to west is about 28 miles, and its extreme 
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length from north to aonth is neatly 40 milea. Hemmed in be- 
tween the Hooghly on the east and the Rupnftrftyan on the weit, 
and interspoted bj the Dimodar, the Howi^ district consists of a 
flat alluvial plain, with a gradual, almost imperceptible, rise 
towards the north and north-west, the general flow of drainage 
being consequently to the south and south-east. The product of 
these rivers and their branches, it comprises two main divirions, 
viz., the raised river banks and the large maidies or lowlands 
that separate them. In this nay three distinct tracts are formed, 
each with a depression in the centre bounded by the high banks of 
the rivers, viz., an eastern tract stretching away from the Hooghly 
and its branch the Soraawati, a central tract traversed by the 
Dftmodar and its branch the KSnA DSmodar or Kausiki, and a 
western tract consisting of the country between the D&modar and 
the Rupnfir&yan. The upper courses of the Dftmodar and the 
Bupnftrftyan are somewhat higher than the Hooghly ; and in the 
intervening country are numerous watercourses or creeks, called 
' which run dry or ore very shallow in the hot weather. 

In the interior the country is broken up into extensive 
swamps or depressions, which form a vast sheet of water 

in the rains. There is little high land except on the banks 
of the rivers, whose windings the villages follow. These 
villages have a quiet beauty of their own, being surrounded Igr a 
dark belt of mangoes, feathery palms an(* clustering bamboos, while 
rich rice fields stretch to the verge of the reed-bordered roanhes. 
Between Uaksrdah and Bargachhift (Bargeehhe), however, the 
country is so low that for miles not a single Wse or tree is visible, 
the monotonous sameness of this flat fen being broken only by 
the banks of the Kftjapur channel. South of the Bengal-Nftgpur 
line, from Kol&ghftt to Uluberift, the scenery changes. The 
rivers become broader, the currents stronger, and the land more 
fluvial in nature. The villages are situated at greater dis- 
tances, while the oounfiy has to be protected from inundation 
by long embankments. Roads are few in number, and boats, 
or the paths along the embankments, are the chief means of 
communication. In the rains the floods often burst thriiugh the 
embankments or pour in through the creeks, spreading far and 
wide over the country. This tract then resembles an inland 
sea, from which the scattered villages stand out like idauds ; 
while the rivers sweq;) on with increasing velocity, cutting away 
their banks and oanying an enormous volume of silt to the sea. ^ 

The chief rivers are (1) the Hooghiv and its branch the 
Soraswati ; (2) the Dftmodar with two branehea, the Eftnft Dftmo- 
dar, or KauAl, and the Old Dftmodar j^and (8) the Bupnftrftyan. 
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The distriof is also intenected by numerous tributaries or 
effluents of the main rivers, which ore generally called UMh or 
creeks. In the cose of the Hooghly, these ai-e the Bally (Bftli)*, 
B&jganj, Sftnkrftil, SijberiA and Champft Khdh^ which are mostly 
tidal offshoots navigable by boats of 4 to 6 tons burden for 
short distances inland. The Sankr&il and Sijberi& Khdh are the 
lower reaches of the Saraswat! and Kan& D&modar respectively. 

Into the D&modar fall a dozen channels, and into the Bupna- 
rftyan about half that number, the more important being the 
Madftrift, Bftnsp&ti and Gftighfttft (or Oi&gb&t&) KtidU among the 
former, and the Bakshi Kh&l among the latter. The Bakshi and 
Gftigh&ta Kfi&h join one another forming a tortuous passage 
between the two rivers, which is much used by country boats. 

The following is an account of the principal rivers of the district. 

The Hooghly is the main westerly channel by which the Hopghly. 
waters of the Ganges enter the Bay of Bengal, its easterly chan- 
nel being the Padm&. It is formed by the confluence of the 
Bh&girathi, Jalangi and M&t&bh&nga ; but among Hindus the 
name Bh&glrathl is commonly given to the whole branch from 
Murshid&bad southwards. It is so-called after king Bhagizath, 
who, according to Hindu mythology, induced Ghingft to come 
down from heaven, 'the legend runs that king Sagar being 
childless went to the Him&layas and underwent severe penances 
in order to obtain a son. The gods granted him 60,000 sons, 
and be commenced to perform the traditional horse sacrifice 
called Asvamedha jajna, A horse was turned loose to roam at 
will, and the whole Indian world was challenged to arrest its 
progress. If at the end of a year the horse returned safely 
and its retinue unconquered, the supremacy of the challenger 
would be patent, and as acknowledged suzerain over the whole 
country, he would solemnly sncrifice the horse to the gods. This 
crowning sacrifice could not be performed by king Sagar, for the 
god Indra in jealousy ^tole away the horse and hid it in the 
PdtAhn i.e., the Indian hell, where the holy sage Kapila, an incar- 
nation of Yishnu, was absorbed in mutation. The army of 
60,000 princes, which escorted the horse, traced it up hill and down 
dale, till at last they found it grazing near Kapila. Suspecting 
him to be the thief, they rushed upon him, but fire darted 
from the angry eyes of the outraged sage, and they were burnt 
to ashes. After many long years, a descendant of Sagar 
named Bhagfrath, by bis austere penances, induced Siva to 
permit the holy goddess GangA (f.s., the Ganges) to come down 
from the heavenly heights and bring salvation to his ancestors. 
Bbagiiatb led the way till near the sea and then declared that ha 

ii9 
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Imew not the leet of the road. Thereupon ^ngi9 in order to 
make enre of reaching the aahes of the deadi dmded heraelf into a 
hundred etreams, one of which, by wadiing the adiee, completed 
their atonement for ain and xedeemed their souls. Thus was the 
delta of the Ganges formed. 

The name BhagIrathI, which oommemorateB this legend, 
literally means the Ganges, hut in Bengal the name and sanctity of 
the riyer attach only to the westerly and most southerly branch now 
known as the Hooghly, for the worship of which the Dasidiara 
day is speoMly set aside. The portion below B&nkr&il is not 
considered s<iored, howeyer, perhaps because it was little used by 
boats in early times. Boatmen ayoided this part of the main 
channel beoiuse of the difficulties of nayigation and the danger 
of piratical raids, and went south-east by the branch flowing 
opposite Bator, which still suryiyes as a small creek near K&llghftt. 
It is called the Adi Oang& or the original Ganges, and has all 
the sanctity of that riyer. The riyer is also held sacred among 
Buddhists, and we find that Warren Hastings gave the Tfishi 
L&m& of Tibet some land at Ohusuri in answer to his request 
that he might have ** some land on the banks of the Ganges 
to which he might send his people to pray The monastery 
erected on this land may still be seen at Bhot-bAg&n. 

The riyer first touches the district at Bally, und, after flowing 
past Ghusuri and between the cities of Calcutta and Howrah, 
turn! due west at Sh&limftr 'Point for a short distance along 
Garden Beach as far tis Hangman Point. It then pursues a 
south-easterly course as far as TTluberia, after which it describes 
another wide arc and then flows almost due south, reoeiying the 
DAmodar opposite FaltA Point and the Bupn&rftjan opposite 
Hooghly Point. These great tributaries deflect the stream to th 
east for no lees than 8 miles and have set up in it, just aboyo 
the mouth of the BupnArfiyan, the dieaded moving shoals known 
as the James and Mary Sands. 

The deep channel alternates from left to right and 0tee 
tersa according to the windings of tbe river, except where 
deflected by the large tributaries which debouch into it at the 
southern limit of this district. Proceeding from Howrah Bridge, 
the deep channel runs on the Calcutta side ixi the Calcutta Beach 
past the Fort and Biddeipore to Ghoden Beach. At BAjgaaj, 
opposite Hmgman Point, it crosses over to the Howrah aide^ and 
{oUowB the SAnkriil Beach as tar as Melaneholy (HAnikhili) 
Point. It then rigiags from left to right at each bend^ 


e Frn^^adlQMififtUe Soeitty of Bmg$h 1B90, 140-148, 
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YU., to Jannaker^s Beach (left) to Ooffrey Reach (right) and to 
Badge-Budge Beach (left). Thence a long bend brings the 
ohannd to the right through the Ulubexifi and MftyApur Beaches, 
the latter of whi^ has a dangerous bar. The subraquent changes 
ore to Bajapur Beach (left), to Hog Biver Beach (right), and 
tnenoe to ttie Fisherman’s Anchorage or Beach (left). The influx 
of the Dftmodar now causes it to shoal up on the right bank, 
forming the Falta Sands in the centre, so that there is only a 
narrow channel, the Fait A Reach, on the left bank. The next 
reaches are Naiuan and Nurpur, both ou the left, and after them 
come the notorious James and Mary Sands, with a narrow 
channel on each side called the Eastern Out and the Western Out. 

An account of these sands will be found in Chapter XV. The dis- 
tances from Fort William are : — to Bajganj miles, to TJluberia 
19^ miles, to Falta Point 35^ miles, and to Ilooghly Point opposite 
the mouth of the BupnarAyan 42^ miles.^ 

The chief perils to navigation are the James and Mary Sands 
and the klfty&pur Bor. Direct efforts to manipulate the channels tion. 
across these shoals have not } ielded favourable results. In 1868 
experiments were conducted on the Ma>apiir Bar, and spurs 
were run some distance below high water liue from both banks 
of the river ; but they were found inadequate to guide the flood 
and ebb tide into one channel, and no impiovoment resulted. 

In 1896 on engineering expert was brought out to consider the 
feasibility of improving the river, and he suggested that training 
walls should be built to regulate the channels across the James and 
Mary Sands and the Ma ^ apur Bar ; but his recommendations were 
not considered practicable. A great deal has, however, been done 
of 1^ jrears by the Port Commissioners to reduce the dangers of 
navigation. 

All the available evidence tends to sliow that the Hooghly 
is not deteriorating as a waterway, but rather that it is improving. 

The rules for the Pilot establishment laid down in 18:^6 show 
that Ae draft of water at which pilots were authorized to take 
ohaige of ships in the river was from March to September 16^ feet 
from Calcutta to Diamond Harbour and 18 feet from Diamond 
Harbour to Saugov* ; while from October to February the depths 
were 17 feet and 18^ feet respectively. Four years later a revised 
rale was issued, by which vessels drawing 20 feet were allowed to 
navigate the river with the aid of competent Bteamera.at all times 
of year up and down.” FUots were ” strictly forbidden on 
pain cl dismissal from the service from moving a vessel in the river 


ft Rt Elfoo, TIUMinr CWeiifls le SSsiwer Xhnd, 1S84. 
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on any account at a greater draft;'’ and vessels of greater draft 
were to be moored at Saugor or Diamond Harbour, as the case 
might be, until lightened to the proper draft. Since that time the 
driit of vessels moving up and down the Hooghly has greatly 
increased. The draft of the ten most deeply-laden vessels up to 
March 1906 was 27 feet 6 inches, but vessels of over 28 feet draft 
have navigated the river; and in June 1909 alone three steamers 
drawing 27 feet to 27 feet 11 inches left the Fort of Calcutta. 

Tidei. Hooghly is regularly affected by the tides, which rise 

at Kidderpore 13^ feet above the lowest tide-level in spring 
and 10^ feet in neap tides. During floods tho mean springs rise 
as high as 19^ feet and the mean neaps Hi feiet. The tide 
travels to Calcutta from the Sagar Roads in 4 hours and 9 
minutes, and from Diamond Harbour in a little more than two 
hours, running at the rate of 17 miles an hour at Diamond 
Harbour, 22 miles at M&yapur and 18 miles an hour at Fort 
William. In addition to tides, the Hooghly waters are affected 
by several other factors, such as the seasonable low readings of 
the barometer between March and September, the forcing of 
water into the river by strong southerly winds from March 
to August and out of it by northerly winds from November 
to February, and, lastly, by the floods which bring down a 
large body of fresh water from July to October. The difference 
due to these causes is about four feet, the highest level being in 
August and September, and the lowest in February and March. 

The bore. Bores of molo or less violonce occur at perigee springs, 
especially in February, March and April. The bore is not felt 
much until it enters the more tortuous and contracted reaches 
above Hooghly Point, where it not only capsizes and swamps 
boats that have not been hauled off into deep water in time, but 
also affects vesseb at anchor, forcing them to run upstream of 
their anchors with straightened cables, more ebpecially if there is a 
strong southerly breeze. The following graphic description of the 
bore is given by a writi r in the Calcutta Eeview of 1859 “Upon 
the approach of this wave a distant murmur is heard, which turns 
into the cry ban ! bdn ! ban ! from the mouths of thousands of 
people, boatmen, sailors and others, who are always on the look 
out for this much dieadod wave. This cry is the signal for all 
sorts of craft to push out into the centre of the river, the only 
spot where the wave does not curl over and break. Should any 
boat or larger craft be caught in that portion of wave that breeka, 
instant destruction is inevitable. Numerous boats from the 
upcounlry provinces are lost every year from the crews bsiog 
ignorant either of the existence of the bore, or from not knowing 
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the oorreot position to take up so as to moot it. Ships at anchor 
in Calcutta, though not exposed to the breaking portion of the 
wave, frequently part their cables when struck with the wave. 

Standing on the shoi'e during the rapid rushing passage of the 
bore, it is a curious sight to see the lower portion of the river, or 
that nearest to the sea, six or eight feet higher than the upper 
portion of the river, the tide rising that number of feet in an 
instant. The height of the boi’c in the Uooghly varies from five 
to twelve feet ; it is exceedingly dangerous in some parts of the 
river, but more moderate in others ; it never breaks on both sides of 
the river at the same time. Deep water destroys its force, but 
shallow water, or a sand bank, brings out all its power and fury.'' 

Accretions {charn) have been formed at vaiious places on the 
Howrah side of the river, at Chusuii, llAmkristapur, Sibpur 
(near the Engineering College), SarengS and Uluberia* These 
chars are very valuable, especially those at llamknstapur, which 
have been the source of a considerable income to the Port 
Commissioners. Elsewhere the bank is sloping and is largely 
utilized, outside municipal limits, for brick-making. A retired 
line of embankments runs along it up to the mouth of the 
Dftmodar, but, being under the charge of a number of oo-sharing 
zamfndars, u more or less in decay with many unrepaiied breaches 
caused by Hoods. In 19UH-07 a part of the line near UluberiA 
had to be repaired by Government, at the cost of the landlords, 
to prevent floods causing serious damage to crops in the interior. 

The embankment between the mouths of the Damodar and 
the BOpnarAyan is kept up by the l^ublic Works Depaitment. 

The Soroswati, known locally as the Sarsati orSnrsuti, branches Siiraswutl. 
out from the Hooghly at Iribeu! a few miles above Hooghly 
town, and enters the Howrah district near BAluhAti (Baluti) 
as a small shallow stream. It then meanders on to the south in 
a tortuous course, and, keeping the Bajapur .///// on the west, flows 
past Dumjor and Audul, falling into the Hooghly just above 
SAukriil. It is navigable up to Audul, but only by boats of 
5 tons burden. Its high banks, and the lemains of large boats 
oooasionally dug out from its bed, show that once it must 
have been a broader and deeper stream. This inference is 
eonflmed by the numerous large pools, called dahas, found in its 
bed, from ^ioh many river-side villages take their name, s.g., 
Mikardah, JhApardah, BUAnd&rdab, etc. The silting up of the 
river began some oenturies ago, and its causes will be dealt with 
later in the section on obangee in river oouises. 

The Dimoditris the only large river passing throngh the i>imodsr, 
diiUot Aittt fenning the norih-westem boon^xy for aeren 
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inilet, it enters the distriot near the Tillage of Akn& and then 
flows south to Amtft, below which it receives the O&ighfiU creek 
on its right bank. Leaving Amta, it follows a winding 
southerly course to B&gaftn, and then flows to the south-east 
falling into the Hooghly opposite Falta Point. Its total length 
within or touching the district Is 45 miles. The D&modar is 
influenced by the tide as for as Baspur two miles north of Amta. 
At Amtft the spring tide rises 2 to 2^ feet in summer ; ten miles 
lower down at Mahishrekha the rise is 5 feet at neap and 8 feet 
at spring tides. During the summer, i,e., from March to May, 
bores are felt as far up as Amta, especially wiien strong southerly 
breeses are blowing. The height of the bore-wave varies accord- 
ing to weather and tides, but does not usually ezoeed 4 feet. 
The river has in summer 6 to 8 feet of water at Mahishrekha and 
is not usually fordable below the junction of the Oaighata EAdl 
Above this point the river narrows rapidly, and at Amta shrinks 
in the hot weather to a width of only 10 to 12 feet and a depth 
of a foot or so. Oargo boats do not ply as far up as Amta after 
October, except during spring tides. 

No important change in the course of the Damodar has taken 
p la^ for many years past, but, on account of a large breach at 
Begua in the Biurdwan district, the volume of water passing down 
it has been much diminished, a large quantity being diverted 
from its present channel. No islands have been formed in the 
channel, except near Bansberia, but several large cAars have 
sprang up along the banks, all more or less covered with grass, 
while a few are under cultivation. The banks are well-deflned 
and vary from 6 to 15 feet in height. The river has been 
embanked on both sides, but the embankments on the upper part 
of the western side have not been maintained. It has bUn found 
that inundations on that side cause less damage, while the 
existence of embankments on both sides, by walli^ in the river 
and raising its bed, tends to cause heavy loss when bxeaohea 
occur. The eastern embankment is now k^t up by Gbvemment 
throughout, and also that portion of the western embankment 
which extends from the junction of the GWghatA EAii up to the 
Hooghly river. The floo^ tracts produce excellent cold weatiMr 
crops, espeoialiy pulses and tobacco. TheDftmodaris or oaiad at 
ilahiAf^^*^ by the Orissa Trunk Bead, a little lower down near 
Bignin by the Bengal-Ntgpur Bailway, and about ball a mile 
loiCtMr down-atream the H^b Ijsvel OanaL 

Of the several brandiea the Dimodar, two col/ call foe 
aperialaiintton» the King DioiodorcvKM^ branch 
au the wait also eaBed the INhnodan The Khai Sflarate* 
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enters this district on the east of lohh&nagar village^ and flows 
sooth, winding its way to the west of the Bftj&por/At/. FinaUj, 
toming south-east, it falls into the Hooghly a mile north of 
niubMi& town, after a course of nearly 20 miles in the distiiot. 

A small stream now, it must have been more important in old 
days, as several large villages inhabited by the bkadrakk^ or 
respectable Hindu castes, lie along its course. 

The western branch issues from the main channel of the 
Damodar in the extreme north of the district, and after a winding 
course of some 14 miles rejoins the Dftmodar 3 miles north-west 
of Amt&. 

The Supuftrayau first touches this district on the south-west Rup- 
near Bhator& village. It then flows south-east, receiving an >^**7*°- 
accession of water from the Bakshi Kh&l^ and follows a generally 
south-easterly course to Tamluk. Here it bends to the east and 
finally falls into the Hooghly opposite Hooghly Point. The 
river nowhere intersects the district, but has a tortuous course 
along the boundary for some 35 miles. The stream widens 
considerably towards the mouth, and has at places a breadth of 
nearly 3 miles. The BOpnarayan is influenced by the tide through- 
out this portion of its course, and a heavy bore ascends it in the 
hot weather as far as the mouth of the Bakshi Kh&l. It is nowhere 
fordable and is navigable by boats and small steamers all through 
the year. Several islands are found in the river channel, while 
accretions in the shape of grass-covered ehar% are not infrequent, 
especially on the right side. From the confluence of the Bakshi 
Khdl down to its mouth, the river is embanked along the left 
bank. The embankment, however, is what is known as a retiied 
line ; and in April and May the lands between it and the bed 
are inundated by spriog tides and rendered unflt for cultivation 
by saline impregnations, except where minor embankments have 
b^ thrown up round the fields to keep out the brackish water. 

The river is crossed by the Bengal-Nftgpur Bailway line at 
Kolftghkt (in the Midnapore district), and within a short distance 
of that pl^ by the Orissa Trunk Boad and the High Level 
Canal. 

TheGMgh&ta (or GKigh&tft) Bakshi A^isan improved natural oaighsts 
waterway, 7^ miles in length, forming a connecting link between 
the Dimodar and Biipn&riyan riven. The channel was taken 
over by the Public Works Department from the District Board 
of Howrah in 1894, and tolls are levied on it. 

Within historic times great changes have taken place in theCuiivoRS 
oouxsea of the principal riven. changes have been greatest 'ZtIm 
in the ease of the Dfloiodar. Formerly it discharged its waten oovassa 
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into the Hooghlj near Najasarfii, 3 miles above Tribeni and 
Dimodar. about 39 miles north of Howrah. This channel appears gradually 
to have silted up, and in Bennoll’s map (1779-81) it is shown as 
the 01dJ)ammodah,” from which it may be inferred that the 
volume of the main stream had been diverted from it. This 
diversion appears to have been the chief cause of the silting up of 
the Saraswati at its head and of the decay of the port of Satgaon. 
The channel must, therefore, have deteriorated by the middle of the 
16th century, for in the Aia hAkbavi Hooghly is mentioned as a 
port superior to S&tgaou, though it does not appear in early maps, 
such as those of Gastaldi (1561; and De Barros (1553-1613), 
which show only SatgRon. 

The main volume of the Damodar water appears next to have 
flowed south along the channel now called the Kana Damodar, 
De Barros, followed by Blaev (1650), shows the Damodar as 
debouching by two mouths above Pisolta, which has been identified 
with the modem village of Piohhaldaha close to Fort Mornington 
Point.^ One of these mouths is the present mouth of the 
Damodar opposite Falta Point, and the other is the Sijberia Khdl 
above Uluberia, by which the Kaiia Damodar falls into the 
Hooghly. In the maps and accounts of the 17th century and 
the loginning of the 18th century the latter river was called the 
Jan Perdo, “ a river for great ships according to the chart of 
1701. In Bowrey’s map of the liver Hooghly (1687) it is shown 
with small islands at its mouth, and these are also mentioned in 
1676 by Streynsham Master. In Benneirs map, however, it is 
shown as a small stream without connectiou with the Damodar 
and without islands at its mouth ; and at present it is a shallow 
silted-up stream, serving only to carry off local drainage. But it 
seems clear that it formed the main southerly channel of the 
D&modar up to the beginning of the 18th century, and its size and 
importance are still attested by the long marshes on either side, os 
well as by the populous villages crowded along its banks. 

The present channel of the Damodar can be traced to the 
second hidf of the 16th century in De Barros’ map, while in 
Bowrey’s chart it appears as the Baspas, and in the pilot chart of 
1703 as the Mondelghat, after the Mandalgh&t paryana through 
which it flows. Gradually, as the eastern branches silted up at 
their mouths, it became the main channel. The Mad&riR Khdl 
between the present channel aud the K&n4 D&modar is another 
old branch of the D&modar. This channel is shown in Bennell’s 
Atlas of 1779 as branching off above B&jbalh&t and rejoining the 


• C. R. WilwD. J. A. 8. B., 1808. p. 118. 
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D&modar near U&gn9n, whereas it now falls into the parent 
stream above AmtS. Traces of the old course still survive in 
tho Bftnspati Khdl and a number of pools (ilahaB)^ each about 
half a mile long and a quarter of a mile broad, at Dudkhali, Ghota 
Maira, Bara MairA, Jagannathpur, Mansniari, Dhfipa and Milki. 

It is said to have been navigable by ships, and it is reported that 
on its bank, at the village of (iobardhanpur miles from 
B&gnAn, there was formerly a place called JahajghAta, i.e,^ the 
anchorage for ships There was formeily also a branch to the 
west from Rajhalhat to Amta, but this also has nltod up. 

The changes in the lower portion of tho Uiipnarayan are also KOpnirS. 
considerable. Thi.^ river wms known to Europeans up to the 
18tb century by a number of dilferent names. It was called Ganga 
in tho maps of Gastaldi and Do Barros, Guenga in Blaev’s map, 
Tamalee in Bowrey’s chart, Tomborlio in the pilot chart of 
1703, Patraghatta by Valeiitijn (1070), and finally the Jiup- 
narayan by Rennell, who referred to it as ^‘falsely called the 
Old Ganges.*' Similaily, in the older accounts, such as the 
Da Asia of De Barros, it went under the name Ganga, and in 
the later accounts of the 17th eeutuiy it was designated Tumbolee 
(Hedges), Tumberloen (Master), and Tombolee (Bowrey). From 
Valenti jn’s map it appears that a large branch of the DAmodar fell 
south into the RupnarAyan above Mandalghat and Tamluk, while 
another branch ninning east fell into the Hooghly near KAlna. 

The main channel of tho Damodar is still connected with tho 
RupnArAyan by the KAna Dwarakeswar, and it is not unlikely 
that a large stream joined the RupnArAyan somewhere near 
GhAtAl. By these two branches boats could have come from the 
Bhagirathi to the RupnarAyan without difficulty, and this 
probably led to the idea of its being a branch of the Ganges. The 
next prominent fact is that the RiipnArAyan is shown in older 
maps (Gastaldi, De Barros and Blaev) as discharging itself by two 
channels enclosing a large island at its mouth. The westerly 
channel disappears in Valenti jn’s map, Bowrey *s chart and the 
pilot map of 1703 A.D.; and it appears, therefore, that it must 
have silted up and that the island became more or less joined to 
the mainland in Midnaporc. The combined result of its dis- 
charging all its silt- laden water through the eastern channel 
alone and the close proximity of the main stream of the DAmodar 
was the formation of the James and Mary Sands in the Hooghly. 

It remains to note the deterioration of the Saraswat!, which Snntwati. 
seems to have been due to the diversion of the DAniodar 
water from the upper reaches of the Hooghly. By RennelPs 
time (1779-81) it had so far silted up, that it was quite a small 
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stream ; and now it is merely a shallow narrow oreek, ezoept 
for a few miles above its outfall. It is shown as a large river 
in old maps as late as Valentijn’s (based on information gathered 
in 1660-70) and was formerly used by country boats and small 
sloops for inland traffic, but there appear to be no good grounds 
for the common belief that it was once the main channel of 
the Hooghly or Ganges. 

OioiooT. The district is composed of alluvium and presents no 
features of special geological interest. Judging from the 
results of the boring made in Calcutta in 1885-40, the depth of 
the deposit is very great. The boring reached a dep& of 
481 feet without signs of either a rooky l^ttom or marine beds. 
At a depth of 30 feat below the surface, f>., about 10 feet below 
sea-level, beds of peat with wood were found, which indicate 
the existence of ancient land surfaces. The wood in the upper 
peat beds was examined and found to be of two kinds, one 
of which was recognized as belonging to the sundrl tree 
{Heritiera httwalk)^ which grows in abundance on the muddy 
flats of the Ganges delta, while the other was probably the 
root of a elimbling plant resembling briedelUi. At considerable 
depths, bones of terrestrial mammals and fluviatile reptiles were 
found, but the only fragments of shells noticed, at 380 feet, are 
said to have been of fresh- water species. At a depth of 175 to 
185 feet, and of 300 to 320 feet, and again throughout the lower 
85 feet of the bore-hole, pebbles were found in considerable 
quantities. The .inference drawn is that the present site of 
Calcutta was near the margin of the alluvial plain, and that the 
land has undergone depression and has subsequently been covered 
by an accumulation of alluvial material. The geological formation 
of Howrah may be presumed to be the same. 

The present conformation of the district is due to the action 
of its silt-laden rivers. ** When the whole country is covered 
with water, moving rapidly towards the sea in the river 
channels, and stationary throughout the intervening maxsheSf 
the dead water of the marshes prevents the floods of the rivers 
from breaking out of the channels, and, by stopping the course 
of the silt-charged water along the edges of the creeks uid 
streams, forces it to deposit the sediment it has in suspensioxi. 
Hence gradually arises a system of river channels', travezring 
the country in many directions, between banks which are higher 
than the intervening flats, and these flats form peisisteDt 
marshes, known in the Ganges delta asyZ/iA or 5tVs.”* 

• R. D. Oldham, JCMNot of iU Otolcey of Xwdim (Oilotttti, ISeS^ 
pHK«t4S2-84, 440-41. » 
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Oataide the "ilaytl Botanio (hiden atSifapnr, of whioh aBoviyr. 
deeariptioii will be found in Ohapter XV, there ie little of 
eepeoial interest to a botanist. The Tegetation is oompoeed 
idmost ezolunyelj of the aquatic and nuu^ plants to be met 
with in the allayial rice Mds of Bengal, such as Hpdriila^ 
Uirieulnriaf Castuiia, or of those semi-spontaneous plants that 
form the village shrabberies of Central Bengal, such as Oipeoanit^ 

JTrema^ Urena^ Solanum^ Datura^ Lecnotw and the like. Waste 
places ore generally covered by a weedy vegetation, and one of 
the striking features of the district is the extent to whioh the 
weeds whioh occur in these places are exotic so far as Bengal is 
oonoemed. Many of them, indeed, such as IScoparia^ Ageraium^ 
Svokulu% and Peperomia pplluexda^ though now 

remarkably abundant, were originally natives of America. 

The district being fringed with factories and under cultivation 
elsewhere, wild animals are scarce. The larger speoies are practi- 
cally unrepresented, for there is no jungle which could furnish cover 
for big game. One or two leopards have, however, been reported 
in the district within recent years. One was killed by a local %h%k&r\ 
at B&ltikri 3 or 4 years ago, and another was reported to have 
been seen on some hogla jungle in the groundis of the Civil 
Engineering College at Sibpur 2 years ago ; but they were pro- 
baUy only stray visitors from the adjoining districts. •Wild pig 
abound in parts of the Uluboria subdivision, and a few are said 
to be found in the Jagatballabhpur thana. Crocodiles are some- 
times to be seen on the banks of the Hooghly and Dfimodar 
rivers during the winter months; and during the rains they 
frequently find their way into tanks and flooded lowlands near the 
river. In the cold weather snipe of two or three varieties are 
fairly numerous in the paddy fields within the Dumjor, SAnkr&il 
and Jagatballabhpur thanas in the headquarters subdivision, and 
also in the UluberiA subdivision. The common, whistling and 
cotton teal are found in fair numbers in the flooded area between 
Mftju and Amta, and sometimes two or three of the commoner 
varieties of duck. 

The principal varieties of river fish netted in the Hooghly 
river are hihd^ bhetki^ tniyrd^ and, during the season, fopst or 
mango-fish (Polymmun paraiiiaeus). The Hooghly from UluberiA 
to Diamond Harbour is. in tact, noted for the d^cious fish last 
named, which is described by Walter Hamilton (1820), ^‘as the 
best and highest flavoured fish not only in Bengal, but in the 
whole world.” It is caught with or without roe in large numbers 
from April to June ; and Uluberift is a centre for its expesrt. 
Members of the carp family are found fo almost every tank, and 
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/•«/, minje! and MHa spawn are reared extensivly. The impreg- 
nated eggs float in smnll lumps near tho sliallow edge> of rivers 
and are collootod in pieces of r*loth hy certain low easto people and 
also by fishomon. They arc hoiiglit by the rearers at the rate of 
Jls. 5 to Rp. 8 for a handful, and put in shallow ponds, where 
they hatch in a few days* In about a month’s time, it becomes 
possible to distinguish the various kinds Tlic fry are then caught 
with fine nets, sorted and put in different tanks ; <^oine also are 
disposed of to hawkers, who carry tliem about for sale to stockors 
of tanks. Amt a is a centre of this business. 

OiiiiATi. 'rhe climate of Howrah is wry similar to that of Calcutta 
For practical purposes tlie \ ear may be regarded as consisting of 
two seasons, the dry season from November to May and the wet 
season from June to October ; but the dry season may be further 
subdivided into the cold weather and the hot weather, and the 
wet season into the advancing south-west monsoon (June to 
September) and tho retreating moii'soon (September-October). 

In the cold weather there is but Htl le cloud or rain, the 
fall varying from 0*13 inches in December to 0 99 inches in 
February. Humidity gradually diminishes from 70 per cent, of 
saturation in November to (JO per rent, in February. Heavy 
dews fall in November and the first half of December ; but 
gradually they too become less frequent and less heavy, the 
pressure of aqueous vapour diminishing from 0*()00 in November 
to 0*400 in February At this season cold winds blow from the 
land side, veering from north-north-east to north-west, while the 
mean barometric pressnle rises to 30*05 in December and January. 
The temperature falls very peroeptiblv, the coldest month being 
January, when the range of the thermometer is from 86® to 60° 
in the ^ade, the mean diurnal variation being considerable, viz., 
20° to 26° The beginning of November is affected by the re- 
treating monsoon, and is often stormy, while a few cold- weather 
land-storms occur later ; but Howrah docs not lie in the usual 
track of storms and cyclones. 

The hot weather begins in March and continues till the first 
week of June. Clouds now begin to appear more frequently, and 
the rainfall increases to about 5 inches in May. Humidity does 
not rise much, being only 70 to 80 per cent, in May ; but the 
aqueous vapour pressure rises to about 0*850 in that month. The 
temperature rises steadily, until in May it goes up to 106°, with a 
mean diurnal variation of lO'^ to 20". The heat in the evening is 
fortunately lowered by a steady sea-breeze from the south and 
occasionally the south-west, and also by nor’westers ” with 
sudden showers. Hail-storms in March and April sometimes 
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oociir;but other etorm^ are oompaxatively few, breaking mostly 
in May. Just before the monsoon bursts, the winds frequently 
fail altogether and the weather beoomes humid and sultry. 

The south-west monsoon usually bursts in the second week 
of June, with heavy rain. The wind blows steadily from the 
south and occasionally from the south-south-east, while the 
barometric pressure falls from 20 60 to 20 45, but rises slightly 
to 29 70 m September The temperature slowly falls having a 
maximum of 105 in early June and of 90® in September, the 
minimum in the latter month being 70°. Humidity and the 
aqueous vapour pressure are now at their highest, rising to 90 per 
cent and 0 900 re<«pe< lively The heaviest rainfall occurs in July 
and August, when it is ovei I i inches, with 1 5 to 20 rainy days 
in each month Storms, chiefly originating in the north-west 
comer of the Bay of Bengal are frequent in these months ; while 
a few land storms omi uji in Jul^ and August, but cyclones are 
comparatively rare. Owing to heavy rainfall and high humidity, 
the weathei become ^ oppressive in September, which is undoubt- 
edly the most trying and unhealthy month in the year 

The second period ot the wot season marks the letreat and final 
disappearonce of the monsoon The wind now changes giadually 
to north and the barometric pressure becomes vanable, but rises to 
24*90 The mean temperature slowly falls to 70° early in 
November and tlic nights b come coohr, the mean diurnal vana- 
tion being 15^ Uaiiitill diiniiushes to * inohes in October, and 
there are only 5 to 10 luiny days in the month , humidity falls to 
80 pel cent and the aqueous vapoiii pressure is from 0 800 to 
0 850 Buin gives place to dews at night , but the chief peoii- 
liarity of this period is that in the wake of the retreating monsoon 
follow numerous storms. 

Generally siwakmg, the healthiest season is fiom the middle 
of January to the middle of March, when it is mildly cold and 
fairly hiaoing In the hot weather from the middle of March to 
the middle of May, tlio heat, though great in the day-time, is 
alleviated in the afternoon by a southerly sea-bree/e This season 
is consequently not unpleasant, and is fairly healthy. The most 
unhealthy season is from September to the middle of January, 
when dews fall and the air and earth are charged with moisture, 
malarial fevers and bowel complaints being common. 

1 he district receives an abundant rainfall, but the quantity Ramrall. 
often varies greatly, nsing, for instance, to 78 6 inches in 1900-01 
and falling to 35 7 inches in 1895-96. The bulk falls m the 
season of the south-west monsoon, i e , from June to September ; 
and the smidlest fall is in the oold weather, t s., from November 
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to Febmaiy. The follomng fable giyea the avraage rainfall 
at the three recording afafiona for fhe cold, hot and rainy 
weathera. 


Station 

Years 

Norember 

Maieh to 

June to 

Annual 

recorded. 

: 

to 

Febroary. 

May. 

October. 

aTcrage. 


Howrah 32—39 2-23 8S1 

Uabuhrekhi 26—38 3-81 8-09 

Ulubmn ... 9—10 l-SI 7’40 
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Tub history of TIowrah, prior to the advent of European 
merchant adventurers, is prao^oally unknown, and any attempt 
to trace it must necesaarily lead along a wide and somewliat 
insecure track of conjecture. It may, however, be assumed that 
it was inhabited long before the Christian ora, for adjoining it 
to the 'South lay Tamralipti (Tamluk), a famous sea-port of 
Eastern India, often mentioned in the MahMdratdy in the 
old scriptures of the Jainas and Buddhists, and in Ptolemy’s 
Geography. It may also be inferred from the nature of the 
country, a low-lying fcii land bounded by great waterways, 
that its earliest inhabitants belonged for the most part to 
fishing and boating tribes. Even now Kaibarttas, the great 
Bengali caste of fishermen and boatmen, form nearly a 
third of the total population of the district. At the dawn of 
history, it probably formed part of the territory of either the 
Suhmas or Tarnraliptaa, and eventually became attached to 
T^tmralipti, which is mentioned as a separate kingdom up to the 
time of Yuan Ohwang (iiiiien Tsiang), Z.^., until the close of 
the first half of the seventh century A«D. On the deolioe of 
Tamluk it probably passed under the rule of the more powerful 
Suhmas, or, os they wore oalled later, the R&dhas. 

Ill the beginning of the 12th century A.D. the area now 
included in the district may have acknowledged the suseraiuty of 
Chodaganga, Ihe first Qanga king of Orissa, who is credited in 
insciintions with having conquered ManJar and pursued its king 
to the bonk of the Ganges.* Mandar is evidently the earlier form 
of Mandkian, which is oalled distinctly in a late Sanskrit work 
MantidrAraui.f Fxesninably, therefore, the Oangas conquerel and 
annexed MandAran, and with it at least a part of this district. 
Moreover, in the palm-leaf chxonioles of the Jagann&th temple. 
King Anangabhfmadeva l)h)0 A.D.) is quoted os boasting 
that he extended the northern frontier of his Idngdom from the 


• .M. M. Clialinifarti, J.A.S.II.. 1009. p. UO. 
t Bkavithfai Twruma, liid. Aat, XX. 420, 
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river Eftnsb&ns (near Bhadrakh in the Balasore distriot) to the 
river Danei-budhA. The latter is apparently the old D&modar, 
which as late as the i7th century was called Jan Perdo, d vAj 
being interchangeable in the Ori>& language. If credence may be 
given to these records, the Ganga kingdom extended up to the 
old D&modar and included the Ulube i& subdivision, leaving the 
Howrah subdivnion still in R&dha. 

Towards the end of the 13ib century the Muhammadans took 
possession of 8&tg&on, and in all probability extended their 
conquest southwards as lar ns the mouth of the D&niodar. But 
no early Muhammadan remains have been yet found in the 
district, and the distance from their capital, Lakhnauri or 
Fandua, must have precluded their exercising any effective 
rule over this outlying part of their dominions. The real rule 
of the Muha nmadans probably began in the time of Husain 
Sh&Ii {^irca 14^4-1520), uriio consolidated his power over Bengal 
and Bih&r, and whose generals invaded Assam, Orissa and 
Chittagong. A generation later the distriot appears to have 
been overrun by the Oriy&s, for their last Hindu king, 
Makundadeva Hari Ghandan, was apparently in pojsessidn of the 
country as far north as Tribeui, where a broad flight of steps lead- 
ing down to the Ganges is said to have been oonslruoted under his 
orders. His hold over the country was soon lost, for in the 
army of the Bengal Sult&n, Sulaiman Eararani, drove him out, 
and finally conquered the whole country as for as the Chilk& lake. 
Daring the reign of this latter king a part of Howrah district, 
with the adjoining was grouped into a new wirKdr called 

after him Sulaim&n&bftd. 

On the defeat and death of bis son Dftud EararSni in 
1676 A.D , Bengal formally became a part of Akbar's empire. 
In 1582 Todar ICal drew up his famous rent-roll, which so far 
as the sa6cA of Bengal was concerned merely accepted the 
state of things as it existed during Afguftn rule from the reign 
of tiher Sh&h to that of Sulaimftn KararftnL From this rent- 
roll the district appears to have been distributed between three 
aarkdrSf S&tg&on, BulaimSn&b&d and ICanddran, and the 
following mahdk can still be traced in SAtgAon U)>Pafeh 
(the modem Boro, in which lies Howrah town), (2) BaUa, (3) 
Muzaffaxpur, (4) IQifirar ^the mouem Ehalor) ; in 8ulaimAHAbAd, 
(5) Basan d ha ri , (6) Bhosat (the modem Bhursuib (7) DhAisA ; 
and in MandAran, (8) the gi^ tMkdl of MandalghAt.* Judging 
from the location of these tnahdbf the original aarkdra were 


* JsRstt, II, 140-X. 
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S&tg&on and MandAran, which were separated by the old 
DAxnodar ; and sarkdf Sulaim&n&b&d was made up of portions 
of them, e.g., in this district B&lift, Basandhari and Dhirsa 
were detached from S&tgAon, and Bhosat on the west of the 
DAmodar from MandAran. Sarkdr SAtgAon had a large general 
revenue from duos on ports and kdiSf and a small one from 
vegetable markets and timber yards, of which a portion would 
have been reoliaed from the area now comprised in the district 
of Howrah. 

A few local details of the district at this early period of its 
history may be gathered from an old Bengali poem and from 
the old maps of Gaataldi and De Bairos. The Bengali poem 
of BipradAsa, dated 1495 A«D., describes the voyage of a 
merchant called ChAnd SaudSgar from BurdwAn to the sea.* 
ChAnd went by AriAdaha on the east and Ghusuri on the west, 
and then rowing along the eastern bank passed by Calcutta, 
and at Bator worsbipp^ its presiding goddess BetAi Chandi. 
Ghusuri, a place not mentioned in any other old work, is now 
the northernmost portion of Howrah city, and Bator is a part 
of the city south of Sibpur. In the old maps we find two more 
places called Tisacoly (De Barros) and Pioalda (Gast.«ldi), or Pisol- 
ta (De Barros). Pisaooly (Bengali PichhAknli P), which is shown 
as a place between the mouths of the DAmodar and LifipnArAj^an, 
has not yet been identified, and does not appear in maps 
published in the second half of the I7th century. Pisolta has 
been identified with the modem village of Piohhaldaha,t 
2 miles north-north-west of Fort Momington Point in the 
extreme soutli of the TTluberiA subdivision. Here boats used to 
cross the BripnArAyan,:t and it must formerly have been a trade 
centre of some importance ; now a kdt (market) is held there. 

The first mention of any place in the district by a European Eubo 
writer occurs in the journal of the Venetian Oesare Fedeiici. 
who left an interesting account of Bator Cesare Federici 
visited the place about 1578 and described it as follows: — 

“A good tide’s rowing before you come to Satagan you shall 
have a place which is called Buttor, and from thence upwards 
the river is very shallow, and little water. Every year at Buttor 
they make and unmake a village with houses and shops made of 
straw, and with all things necessary to their uses, and this village 
standeth as long as the ships ride there, and till they depart for 
the Indies ; and when they are departed, every man goeth to 

• H. P. Sbtn, rioc. A.S.R., 1892, p. 123. 

t C. R. Wilton, J.A.S.B., 1892, p. 112. 

t ItjU mentioaed in tiie 17th centary-biogitphiet of Cbaitnnyn. 
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hifl plot of houaeB and then eetteth fire on them, which made me 
to marvel. For, as I pamed up to Satagan, I saw this village 
standing with a great number of people, with the infinite noiiber 
of ships and bazars, and at my return coming down with my 
captain of the last ship, for whom I tarried, I was amazed to see 
such a place so soon razed and burnt, and nothing left but the 
sign of the burnt houses.”* 

From this account it is clear that Bator was a rendez- 
vous for trading ships unable to proceed higher up the shallow 
reaches of the river, and that what is now called a h&t or 
periodical market was held there. The centre of this trade was 
S&tg&OD, from which were exported in the 16th century “rice, 
cloth of Bombast of diverse sorts, Lacca, great abundance of 
sugar, mirabolans, dried and preserved, long pepper, oyle of 
zerzeline, and many other sorts of merchandise.” The same 
impression of S&tg&on as a thriving port fed by numerous 
subsidiary marts is gathered from the account of Ralph Fitch 
(1586). Satagam is a fair city tor a city of the Moors, and 
very plentiful of all things. Here in Dengala they have every 
day in one place or other a great market, and they have many 
great boats, wherewithal they go from place to place and buy 
rice and many other things.” 

This trade, originally monopolized by the Portuguese, was 
gradually shai^ in by the Dutch, the hnglish and the Frendh. 
As European trade in Bengal expanded, it led to an extension 
of cultivation and to the settlement of weavers and other arti- 
sans along the river Sank, so much so that, after the capture of 
Hooghly from the Portuguese, a Faujiidr had to be specially 
posted to Hooghly to control the growing trade along the river. 
The large incroase in tuo river and sea-going traffic also attracted 
pirates, particularly Arakonese and Portuguese half-castes. 
These pirates infested the estuary of the Hooghly, but gradually 
became more daring, and sailed higher up. To check their raids, 
the Musalm&n Government built, apparently about 1666, a fort 
on the west bank known as Taiina Fort. It is shown in Valen- 
tijn’s and subsequent maps, and is thu" described in the diaiy of the 
A ;ent, Streynsham Master, under the date 80th November 1676: — 

** Tannay is distant from Hooghly about forty miles by water 
and twenty miles by land. There stands an old fort of mud 
walls, which was built to prevent the incursioDa of the Arraoanese, 

* Qr^iojil edition of 1B87, tmnclsM in BlehSKl Ankli^* J^tmoipoi Jtmei* 

Fogpgpf, Olaigoir Bsprint, Vol. V., pa* 410*411. Tbs JSoglish bas 
modeni\saa. m thm appsut to be so fkijgpX \a mprodadag 

ths scolaUs Comi of an old tfsnilstton. 
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for it Boems about ten or twelre years since they were so bold 
that none duist inhabit lower down the river than this place, 
Arraoonese usually taking the people of the shore to sell them at 
Pipley.”* This fort was frequently mentioned in the European 
ocoounts of the 17th and 18th centuries, and played an import- 
ant part in the early struggles of the English. 

In December 1686 the rupture with the Viceroy Shaista Ehfin Sablt 
led to the retreat of the British from ITooghly under 
Ghamock. The refugees found temporary bhelter at 8utanuti, thb 
the present site of Calcutta, but the country was up in arms and 
a laige army was advancing against them. It was accordingly 
decided to fall back on Hijili further down the river. On the 
way they stormed and took the fort of Tanna, an exploit laconi- 
cally described by Ghamock os follows “On the lltK February 
1687 assaulted aud took his fori at Tanna with the loss only of 
a manno's legg and some wounded.”t Not satisfied with this, 
they plundereJ and destroyed everytliiug between Tanna and 
Uijilf including several granaries and salt depots belonging to 
the Nawab They also seized and carried oil a number of 
Mughal vessels, which they met in the river, and, sending 
several of their own ships to Balasoie, burned and destroyed 
about forty more native merchant vessel^. The wai’ was toncluded 
in August 1687 by a treaty under which ilie British were allowed 
to move up from Hi j ill and settle on a lriu*l of laud near 
Uluboria, to erect magazines and constriut a dock for ship- 
ping; but they were forbidden to go beyond the Tanna forts 
and had to restore all the sh^ps tiny had seized. This treaty was 
received coldly by the Court of Directors, width reminded Char- 
nook that it is of vanity to fancy that your prudence or subtlety 
procured those good terms ... It was not your wit or contri- 
vance, but God Almighty’s good providence, which hath always 
graciously superintended the atiairb of this Uompany, 

Oharnook and his little band now moved on to Ulaberii (on 
the 17th June), but after a short time wont to Little Tanna, from 
which, with the permission of the Mughal authorities, they 
retained to Sutanuti.$ At first CJiamook had recommended that 
the British should make their headquartei’S at UluberiS, but 
afterwaids the Bengal Council changed theii minds and reported 

• Ihoty of William Btdgm, Vnle 11, 287. 

t Charnock*! letter to Court, dated 10th September, 1037, Yulo, 11, 65 ; Palna 
f Mirny Litter, dated 26th Juno, 1687, id. II, 62. 

t According to Broome, Chamock comoienccd making docks at Ulnberii for 
eaMaiug the ships, Which hp this time were gveatlp lu neeA ol repair, and ataped 
iJmo three or four noelhs. It is doehtful, Uowover, whether the stay at Uluberia 
wsisohiag. 
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in favour of 8utauuti, as we learn from a subsequent letter referring 
to:— *'Our Qenerall Letter by tbe Beanjort^ and Our Diaries of 
that Teare wherein we have layd downe Our reasons for the altering 
our opinion about Ulubarreah and pitching on Chuttanuttee as 
the best and fittest up the Biver on the Maine, as we have since 
eiperienoed, and likewise been sattisfyed that Ulubazreah was 
misrepresented to us by those sent to survey it.”* This letter 
was written from Madras where the Bengal Council had been 
forced to retire. The subsequent adventures of Ghamock and 
his followers took place out^de this district, and it will be 
BuflScient to say that at length on 24th August 1690 Chamook 
arrived for the third time at Sutanuti and founded the present 
city of Calcutta. To those curious about such things it is a 
quaint reflection that Ulubeiid, now a quiet provincial town, 
might have been the capital of India. 

Six years later the existence of the infant settlement was 
threatened by the rebellion of Subha Singh. One party of the 
insurgents laid siege to Fort Tanna, but the British, at the 
request of the FaujdAr of Hooghly, sent a vessel with some guns 
to assist the garrison, and the insurgents were compelled to retreat.t 
For some years after this the district had peace, and the founda- 
tion of Calcutta assisted its develo[»ineni. Bator indeed dedined, 
most of its trade being transfeired to the other side of the 
river ; but new villages sprung up, docks were opened for repair- 
ing ships, while gardens and villas were built in Howrah city as 
suWban retreats. Captain Alexander Hamilton, who visited 
Calcutta about 1706, thus di scribed Howrah On the other 
side of the B>iver are Docks made for repairing and fitting their 
ships’ Bottoms, and a pretty good Garden belonging to the 
Armenians, that had been a better place to have built their Fort 
and Town for many Beasons. One is, that where it now stands, 
the Afternoon’s Sun is full in Front of the Houses, and shines hot 
on the Streets, that are both above and below the Fort* The Sun 
would have sent its hot Bays on the l3aok of the Houses, and the 
Front had been a good shade for the Street.”:^ 

On the acoession of the Emperor Farrukhsiyar, the Bengal 
Council decided to send a deputation to Delhi with a petition for 
the renewal of their /armdns. In this petition they applied for 
a lease of additional ^ages, five on the west side and tldrty-three 


* GeDerml Lettei from tbe Cumicil uf lieiigal to tho Court, dated 80th 
September 1689, l.c., Yule, II. 8C 

t Biooine, Sniorif of the Bengal Armg p. 28; Stewart, Miiidrg ef BwgeA 
(1847), II. 210; C. B WiUon, Earig AnneOe iff (he Englith ta 1. 147«1S0* 

t A Eme AecouiU of tho East Mke, VoK 11., p. IS. 
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on the east side of the Hooghly. The list of Tillages is 
giTsn m the Consultation Book of the Council under the date 
May 4th9 1714, and mentions '*8alioa*’ (Sfllkhia), *^Harirah’* 
(Howrah), Cassundeah (ESsundi), “ Bamkrissnapur ” and 
“Batter” (Bator), all in parganat ‘’Borrow” aod“Faioan” 
with an annual rent of Bs. 1,450.* The deputation under John 
Surman and Ehojft Sarhad Armenian did not start till after 
Haroh 1715, and after a delay of 2^ years, Mr, Surman came 
back with 33 farmdna and haahul»hukums» The deputation was 
suooessful in getting orders about the tdlukd&ri of all the villages 
applied for, but oould not secure a lease of the five Hoarah 
villages, because the landlords were prevented by the Naw&b from 
parting with their lands on any ternis.t 

Doling the next 12 years the rent-roll was twioe revised, first 
in 1722 by J&far Eh&n aliaa Murshid Euli Eh&n and again in 
1728 by his son-in-law Shuj&-ud-din. During these revisions 
the samfndari of Bordwto received large additions, the 
whole of Uluberia and a large part of the Howi’ah subdivision 
being included in it. Furthermore a strip of laud on the west 
bank of the river from Hooghly down to Howrah was separated 
and raised into a distinct samindari called Muhammad Amlnpur.$ 
In this way the lands of Howrah district, excepting certain 
kharyd mahdlsy came to be under two Hindu zamfndaris, Burdw&n 
and Muhammad Amlnpur, as is shown in Benneirs Atlas (Plates 
yn and IX). 

In 1741-42 A.D, the Maratha cavalry under BhSskar Pandit 
swept over Western Bengal, and forced All Vordi Eh&n to retire 
precipitately from Burdw&n to E&tw&. The whole tract from 
Akbamagar (Rajmah&l} to Midnapore and Jaleswor came, we are 
Udd, into the possesuon of the Mar&th&s.§ Mir Habib made 
tumself master of Hooghly, and the Mar&th&c led by him overran 
the lands on the western side of the river and are said to have 
seized the Tanna Fort. The war continued till 1/51, and the 
land suffered frequently from the incursions of the Mar&th& 
cavalry, and also from the bands of dacoits that sprui^ up amid the 
disotganization of administration. Fort Tanna again came into 


* C. B. Wibon. Sarljf AnnaU of ike Engl%§h m Boogalt 11. p. 172. 
t id, Vol. II, 287-288, Nop. 28 aod 29; J. Qrant’p View of the Berenom of 
Bengml, Appendix to Fifth Seporf (Ifedras Beprint, 188d), 1.486, C. W. B. 
Bonae^ Ztmded Froperty of Bonpal (1791), p. 104. 

t Fifth JUpori (Madias Bepnnt, Grant's Analysis of the Finances of 

Bengal, 1. 267, 88S ; Gnnfe View of the Revennes of Bengel, 1, 467* 

S Mipdom-9-SMHm, Bib. Ind., pp. 848-4. 
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prominenoo in 1756, wlion Sii^dj-ud-daula advanoed upon Caloutta. 
Tho British oommenced hostilitieB by an attack on the fort, 
delivered by two vessolB oi about 600 tons and two umall 
brigantines. As soon as they opened fire, the garrison, 
consisting of about fifty of the Nawab’s troops, evacuated the 
place. A small dctaolimcnt of Europeans and lascars then 
landed and took possession, spiking some of the guns and 
throwing the remainder into the river. Next day 2,000 men 
arrived from llooghly, drove the detachment to their boats and 
opened a heavy fire on the vesNels from their matchlocks and two 
field-pieces which they mounted on the walls. Ihe ships 
attempted to return the fire, but their light gucs made no 
impression on the walls of the fort, and though a reinforcement 
of 30 men was sent fioni Calcutta, they were obliged to return, 
having failed in their attempt The failure of this attempt 
subsequently cost the British dear. After the capture of Calcutta 
and the massac re of the Black Hole, the survivors in attempting 
to escape down the river wore driven back by tho guns mounted 
on the fort, and a sloop and a snow wcio f(»rced ashore. Four 
days later they were joined by three vessels from Bombay and 
managed to pass the foit safely with the loss of only two 
lasoars.* 

The capture of the fori was one of the first sueoesses of tho 
avenging force under Clive and Admiral Watson. As soon as he 
heard of their approach, the Nawab had the fort put in order, 
commenoed building another called Aligarh on the opposite bank, 
and had two ships loaded with bricks ready to be sunk in the 
channel between them. A sloop oomiug up in advance of the 
fleet prevented the sinking of these two ships, and on the let 
January the forts were evacuated without a shot being fiied-f A 
oontemporaneous account briefly describes the action as follows 
On the first of January, the Kent and the Ttjger anchored 
between Fort Tanna and a Battery opposite to it, both whiob the 
enemy abandoned as the ships approached. About forty guns, 
some fourteen pounders and all mounted on good carriages, with 
some Powder and Ball were found in this Fort and Battery ; and 
the Admiral left the ISalUbiwy as a GKiardahip to prevent the 
enemy from regaining them.” A letter from an ofiBcer of the 
KenU dated Caloutta, February 1st, 1757 confirms the above 


• Bioome, JTwIsrjf of the Booiyml Army» pp. 55, 69. 70s 0. R. Hill, HawsI is 
i7SS*7. Vol. L p. esui. 

t Bfoomt, MUtory eftko Meayrni Army^ pp. 90^ 86. 
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aooount: — ** We sailed for ToDiia Forts, about two miles below 
Galoatta tbc first of January ; but they abandoned them on our 
approach. The Snlibhury was left a Quardship there.”* 

The victory of Plassey made the English the vii-tual masters 
of Bengal. Mir Js.fax, who hod been raised to the throne, was bulb. 
within three years deposed by them, and Mir Kftsini Al! Eh&n 
placed on the mamad. By a treaty, confirmed by an Imperial 
Hanad dated 11th October 1760, t Mir Kasim assigned to the East 
India Company for military charges the districts of Burdwan, 
Midnapore and Chittagong, llownih was included in Burdw&n 
and thus became British territory. The only other notable 
event in the history of the district dining the 18th century was 
the action with the Dutch fouglit in the Ilooghly in 17o9. At 
the time there were only thret* Indiamon in the river, which were 
ordered up to protect Calcutta, wliile the garrisons at Tanna Port 
and Chamock’s Battery wore strengthened by the best of the 
Biitish troops under Captoin Knox. The Dutch fleet came up 

cautiously as they had no pilots. On the 2l6t November they 

anchored off S&nkrail Beach, just out of cannon shot from the 

English batteries ; on the 23rd, their troops landed on the 

western bank, and marched by land along the Saraswati river 
towards Chinsura, w'hile the vessels dropped down to Melancholy 
Point, below which the three English ships were at anchor. On 
the 24tb, after some infruciuous negotiations, the three English 
ships weighed anchor, and notwithstanding the enemy’s superi- 
ority — ^they had seven ships and four were large vessels, each 
with 36 guns — boldly came alongside and attacked them. A 
desperate action ensued, which lasted for two hours. At length, 
the Dutch Commodore stnick his colours, and all his captains 
followed his o\ ample, with the exception of the second in 
command, w'ho fought his way gallantly and got clear off 
to Kalpi, the English ships being too much crippled to follow. 
There, however, he was captured by two English ships hurrying 
up to join in the defence. The action had been short, but fierce. 

One ship, the Duke of Dcmet^ was riddled through and through, 

90 shot were in her hull, and her rigging was cut do pieces, but 
not one man was killed, though several were wounded. The 
English had adopted the expedient of lining their quarters with 
bags of saltpetre, to screen the men from the enemy’s fire, on 


* A New Eietorjf of the Saet Indite (175b), by Captuiii Cope. Apiiendix VI, 
pp. 418, 420; Bengal in 1756-7, II. pp. 197, 198, 111. pp. 2, 4, 7. 11, 34, 166. 

t Giinti* Analyiis, Fifth Beforf, 1. 320. 
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esp«dient which appears to haye answered, though it was a 
dangerous one, oonaidering the risk of 6re.* 

Mvtivt Dozing the Mutiny there was only one episode in Howrah, 
or 186 . £g perhaps worthy of oommemoration. This was the 

ohoiaoteristio action taken by Colonel Neill, who was proceeding 
up country with his regiment, the Madras (1st Royal DaUin) 
Fusiliers. To quote from Holmes’ Hhtory of the Indian MuH^ 
nyi — It was arranged that a detachment of the Fusiliers should 
proceed up the Ganges by steamer, while Neill himself should 
follow with the rest by train. Arriving at the station with a few 
of his men some minutes before the main body, which had been 
unavoidably detained, he was told by the station-master that the 
train was already late, and would be started at once without 
waiting for the absentees ; and, when he remonstrated, a crowd 
of other officials came up, and did their best to silence him. But 
he soon showed them what manner of man they had to deal with. 
Putting the station-master, the engineer, and the stoker under 
arrest, he waited till all the Fusiliers had arrived, and did not 
release his prisoners until he had seen every man safe in bis 
place. 'Phis single incident satisfied the Christians whom Neill 
was Iiastening to succour. They knew that the right man had 
come at last.” 

Fobha- It remains to note the administrative changes which have 

Tioif or taken place since the district passed under British rule. In 1787, 

' the Government, wishing to reduce the charges of district 
administration, amalgamated part of Hooghly with Jessore 
and part with Nadi§ ; and apparently the strip of land known as 
Muhammad Aminpur was transferred to Nadi&.t After the 
decennial settlement, in 1795, Hooghly, with the greater part of 
Howrah, was detached from Burdwftn and created a separate 
magisterial charge ; but no change was made in the Collectorate. 
At that time thftnos Bftgnan and Amt& were placed in the 
Hooghly jurisdiction, but Howrah city formed a part of Calcutta, 
its oriminid cases being tried by the Magistrate and Judge of 
the 24-Fargana8, who used to oome over once a week. In 1814 
th&na B&j&pur (now Dumjor), and in 1819 thSnas Kotrk (now 
Syftmpur) and Dluberift were transferred from the 24-Pargaaas 
to Hooghly. On 1st May 1822 the Hooghly and Howrah 
Colleotorate was entirely separated from Burdwftn. In the 


• Broome, MMary pf ike Bengal Armgtyg. 268.888; Oroie, A vegagp to 
iU Wait Mies, 1772, Vol 11. 

t KotiScstloQ in the Calcaiia Gappite, 89th March 1787, l.c. Seieciiane, 
yol.l,p.l85. 
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meantime, the city of Howtah had been growing steadily, and its 
increasing importanoe led to another change, the magisteiial 
jurisdiotion of Howrah being separated from that of Hooghly in 
1843, when Mr. William Tayler was appointed Magistrate of 
Homah with jurisdiction over Howrah, IWkh*&, Amt&, B&j&pnr, 
niuberift, Kotra and B&gn&n*. For 20 years the Magistrate 
remained snbordinate to the Judge of the 24-FarganBs, but in 
1664 the district was transferred to the jurisdiotion of the Judge 
of Hooghly. Since then there have been minor changes in the 
boundaries of the distiiot, but for the administration of revenue 
and civil justice it is still included in the jurisdiction of Hooghly. 

No old remains have yet been found in this district, protebly AioBac- 
because the rivers have changed their courses so much that 
ancient sites, if any, haVe been washed away. The oldest temple 
appears to that of MelAi Chandi at Amt& with a Bengali 
inscription said to be dated 1056 Bengali Sana, i.a., 1649 A.D. 

In Howrah city and in some places in the interior, e.g , N&mS, 
Dumjor, Ac., there are a few temples in the ordinary Bengali 
style of architecture and more or less modem. The Bhot-b&gftn 
temple at Howrah, dating back to the end of 18th century, is 
somewhat peculiar, being roofed like a Bengali temple with a 
portico and having Tibetan figures carved on the outside. A few 
mosqaes and churches are found in the town, but none are old. 

The cemetery to the north of the Town Hall contains tombstones 
dating from 1791. 


a G. Tpyiibec, AdminUiraiion of the Hooghly District (1888), pp. 30-33. 
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THE PEOPLE. 

Grow 1872, when the first census was taken, Howrali, whioh then 

lATioN. had two subdivisions, Howrah and Mahishrekh&, with a total area 
of /)d9 square miles, was treated as part of the Hooghly district. 
The Khan&kul thana was transferred from Mahishrekhft to 
the Jah&nab§d (now Arambagh) subdivision of Hooghly after the 
census of 1^^81 ; and Singti outpost with a number of villages 
extending over 84 squai e miles was added to thana Amt& after 
the census of 1801. At the time of the census of 1901, the 
district had an area of ulO square miles ; it was and is not only 
the smallest of all the distriots in Bengal, but is smaller than 
many a subdivision. Allowing for these changes, the population 
of the district, as now constituted, was 635,878 in 1872 and rose 
to 675,394 or by 6*21 per cent, in 1881, to 763,625 or by 13’0G 
per cent, in 1891, and to 850,614 or by 11 *27 per cent, in 1901. 
3'he growth of population throughout these 30 years has therefore 
averaged more than one per cent, annually. Part of the increase 
in 1881 and 1891 may be due to more accurate enumeration, but, 
apart from that, there has been a remarkable growth in spite 
of adverse influences. Between 1872 and 1891 the district 
suffered much from epidemics of fever, the mortality due to 
the virulent fever known as Burdw&n fever being estimated in 
1881 as 50,00u. In later years the death*rate was inflated by 
cholera and bowel complaints in the riparian tracts until 1896, 
when the construction of waterworks gave the Howrah Muiiioi- 
I)ality a supply of filtered water. 

The increase is chiefly due to the great industrial activity in 
the metropolis of Calcutta, in Howrah city, and along the river 
bank as far south as Uluberift. The numerous mills and 
other industrial concerns have attracted a large number of 
labourers from other parts of India, and the local 
inhabitants have been enriched by the trade they bring. 
The improvement of sanitation has helped to reduce the death- 
rate in the Howrah Municipality. The dmuage sohemes of 
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Howrak, Banjol and R&jftpnr haye made th&nas Damjor and 
Jagatballabhpur leas uidimlthy. The embankments in the 
Ulnberift eabdiyision have prevented disastrous floods, have 
facilitated the extension of cultivation, and incidentally have 
increased the habitable area. The result is a marked 
increase of population in all but one of the thftnas, and 
especially in Howrah city and thSnas Dumjor, TTluberia and 
Sykmpur. The one exception is th&na Amt&, where the increase 
in 1901 was only 2*4 per cent. A part of this thftna has suffered 
severely from malarial fever, so much so that in 1905 a special 
enquiry was made into its origin and prevalence. The part 
west of the Damodar is liable to suffer from periodical floods 
on account of the abandonment of the embankments on the 
right bank. Ihe old trade from the north, which passed 
largely through tbiR tb&na, has now been diverted eastwards 
by roads and railways; and as it is farthest away from Howioh 
and Calcutta, without any good means of communication beyond 
a small light railway, no compensating trade has sprung up. 

The salient statistics of the census of 1901 are given below. 
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For the last thirty yoam the density of population has been Dknsitt 
greater than in any other district in Bengal, rising from 1,246 
per square mile in 1S72 to 1,668 in 1901. Even excluding the 
urban areas of Howrah and Bally, the density (1,361 per square 
mile) is still greater than in any district in the .Province. The 
villages tend to be semi-urban in character, every th&na support- 
ing more than 1,200 persons to the square mile. The population 
is most dense in th&na Dumjor, which adjoins Howrah city on the 
west and has a density of 1 ,825 per square mile, the highest in any 
rural area in Bengal. This figure is all the more remarkable 
because part of this th&na lies waste and is uninhabited, 
being covered with mordies and intersected by creeks. The popu- 
latioii in Howrah city itsdi has nearlj doubled in the last Aiity 
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yean, axid in 1901 there were no lees than 17,510 persons per 
square mile, or nearly half as many as in London, The number 
of persons per acre in this great city varies from 8 to 83, and four 
of its ten wards have 58 or more persons per acre. Many of 
the wards, moreover, contain large areas of uninhabited land, so 
that the figures afford no index to the density of the population 
in the neighbourhood of the mills, where overcrowding mostly 
occurs. A large proportion of the population consists of opera- 
tives in the mills, who look forward to returning to their homes 
as soon as they have accumulated suflBoient funds. In the 
meantime, they live huddled together in crowded lodging-houses 
as close as possible to the mills and factories where they 
work. 

**This over-crowding is not a necessary condition in Howrah, as 
there is ample room for building at no great distance from the 
centres of industry. It proceeds partly from the desire of the 
operatives to live os near as possible to their work, partly from 
their poverty, which leaves them little to spare for rent, and partly 
fiom the pressure of municipal taxation, which falls heaviest on 
huts and discourages the construction of new ones, unless there is 
a certainty of their being kept full of lodgers. The baiU dauses 
of the Municipal Act enable roads to be opened out and drainage 
effected ; but there is at present no law under which it is possible 
to prevent over -crowding, which sometimes attains truly astonish- 
ing proportions. Fortunately the lodging-houses are of very 
flimsy materials, and there is much natural ventilation, so that 
the effects are probably less harmful than they would be in the 
case of masonry buildings.”* In spite of such over-crowding in 
Howrah city, it is noticeable that in the district as a whole the 
average number of persons to each house fell from 5*9 in 1881 to 
4*5 in 1901. No district in Bengal has such a low proportion 
except Darjeeling, where conditions are exceptional. 

The statistics showing the volume of immigration are no 
less remarkable, the number of persons resident in the district 
in 1901 who were bom elsewhere being no less than 144,620. 
In other words, the proportion of immigrants to the total popu- 
lation is 17 per cent. Among these immigrants natives of Bih&t 
and the United Provinces bulk largely accounting for a little 
over 70,000 or nearly half the total number, while Oriyis 
number over 8,000 and natives of the adjoining districts 
49,000. The foreign element is most pronounced in Howndi 
city, where about two-thixds of the inhabitants are immigrants, 


* taetl Otoiiif Roport of ISOl. 
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dliefly from up-country, with a marked ezoeas of males, of whom 
there are two to sTery female. This influx of immigrants is due 
to the growing demand for labour in the industrial conoems, 
whidi are mainly worked by up-oountiry coolies, while the 
diopkeepers, who axe enriched by ^e trade they bring, are also 
for the most part foreigners. The M&rwKris form a small but not 
unimportant section of the mercantile community. Some of them 
haTe made their homes in the district, and haye oflSces and resi- 
dences in Sslkhig and the northern portion of Howrah. 

The district contains two towns, Howrah and Bally, which Towss. 
extend along the river Hooghly for about 10 miles and contain 
more than one-fifth of the total district population. For practical 
purposes, these two towns are as much a part of Calcutta as 
Lambeth and Southwark are of London. Since the construction 
of the Hooghly bridge and the extension of tram lines there 
has been a growing tendency for workmen, who spend their 
days and earn their livelihood in the metropolis, to have 
their homes in Howrah; while several European and Indian 
gentlemen of Calcutta have houses or gardens in the town or its 
suburbs. The railways, mills, factories, docks, iron- works, etc., 
afford employment to a large number of labourers, artisans and 
derks, while many boatmen and khalosia are employed in the 
ships and boats that ply to and from Calcutta. The population 
of Howrah dty has therefore been rapidly growing, rising from 
84,069 in 1872 to 157,594 in 1901. At the same time there has 
been a proportionate decrease in females, the males increasing 
from 47,213 in 1872 to 99,904 in 1901 or by more than 100 per 
cent., while the females increased from 36,856 to 57,690 or by 60 
per cent, only. This is apparently due to the fact that the 
immigrant labourers do not, as a rule, bring their wives and 
families with them. Bally town has also been progressing, but 
not at the same rate as Howrah, the number of its inhabitants 
rising from 13,715 in 1872 to 18,662 in 1901. Here, as 
in Howrah, there has been a marked disproportion in the 
inoTGase of the male and female population, the number of males 
rising from 6,885 to 11,383 and of females from 6,830 to 7,279 
during the same period. This town formed part of Howrah 
city till 1882-83, when it was constituted a separate muni- 
dpality. 

The rural population forms 80 per cent, of the total disliict viuiesa 
population and resides in 1,451 villages. None of the villages , 

have 5,000 or more inhafaLtants, but 15 per cent, have 2,000 or 
moi^ and 51 per cent, contain 500 to 2;000 persons. The average 
population of a village is 465, whioh, though exceeded in sevs^ 
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distriots of Bihftri is the higheet fignie in the Bnxdwftn DiTinon. 
Semi-urban oonditione prewul in some Btrips of land along the 
rivers Saraswatii E&n& and D&modar, for they are densdy 
populated and have a large leavening of leqieotable castes. 
In th&na Dumjor the average village population rises to 
816, a very high figure considering that much of the losid 
lies waste owing to the number of swamps and hh6k. The 
density of population is, however, accounted for largely by the 
fact that this thftna has direct communication with Howri^ town, 
and consequently with Calcutta, by means of a light railway. 
It also shares in the industrial activity of Howrah, and it has 
benefited from the draining of its marshes by the Howrah and 
B&j&pur schemes. 

The material condition of the people has been, on the whole, 
improving during the last half century. The opening of railways, 
the erection of new mills and faitoiies, and the establishment of 
numerous industrial works in Ooloutta, Howrah and their suburbs 
have caused a great demand for skilled and unskilled labour, and 
have led to a steady rise in wages as well as in the prices obtained 
for agricultural produce. In former years a labourer or petty 
agriculturist could scarcely manage to supply himself with 
the necessaries of life, while in bad seasons, or on other occa- 
sions of distress, his destitution was extreme. Now, however, 
after defraying all his expenses, he manages to save something 
out of his earnings or from the produce of his fields. This he 
carefully hoards up against riokness, seasons of scarcity, and other 
visitations of Providence ; or, as is often the case, he saves for 
years only to squander the more freely on wedding ceremonies 
and festive occasions. It is reported, however, that the middle 
classes, especially those who reside in the towns and have small 
fixed incomes, do not share in the general prosperity owing to a 
comparative increase in their expenditure and other causes. This 
is particularly the case with the middle classes of higher caste. 
They have appearances to keep up and traditions to maintain, and 
do not reduce their expenditure on social ceremonies or alter their 
mode of living. Disdaining manual labour, having little enterprise 
and less capital, they find it difficult to make ends meet, owing to 
the increas^ cost of living, which has been such a marked feature 
in the economic history of the Province of late years. The subject 
will be dealt with more fully in Chapter YIII. 

The ordinal cEress of a well-to-do shopkeeper generally con- 
sists of a cotton dhuti^ or waistband, wrapped round the loins 
and falling over the legs as far as the knee ; a chddar^ or cotton 
dieet or i^wl, which serves as a covering for the upper part of 
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his body ; and a pair of oountiy-made ahoea. To this he acme* 
timea ad^ a pirdn^ or abort coat. An average hnabandinan 
wean a dhuii of amaller dimensions and ooarser material, and a 
amall gdmchkd^ convertible into a head-dress and worn as a turban 
when he is at work in the fields. Only the well-to-do oulti- 
vatoiB wear shoes. The dress worn when attending office has 
changed during the last half century. The townsman, in his 
office and outdoor visiting dress, now wears trousers, a coat or 
chdpkdn with a shirt inside, a pair of shoes, a shawl in the winter 
and a muslin sheet in other months, with a cap or pfigrl for his 
head-dress. Olerks coming from the mofussil prefer a dhuti to 
trousers, and do not wear a cap with it. The women wear a sari 
of coarse cloth for ordinary use, and of fine cloth for festivities. 
Among the lower classes silver ornaments are largely worn ; while 
with those who are better off, gold has replaced silver 

The materials used for the dwelling of a well-to-do shopkeeper IIohsw, 
consist simply of mud walls and wooden posts supporting a thatched 
roof, llis house usually comprises three to five one-storied rooms, 
with a shed or large verandah outside for the reception of visi- 
tors. The homestead is surrounded by an enclosure, and the cost 
of the whole building is about Its. 500 to lls 1,000. The 
furniture met with in such a house consists of several kinds 
of brass or pewter utensils for cooking, eating and drinking; 
some earthen pots for cooking ; one or two earthen-ware water 
jars : a few wooden stools, a few mats, and a takhtpo%k 
or two, plank bedsteads of coarse construction. The dwel- 
ling of an or^nary husbandman is much smaller and less sub- 
stantial, being composed simply of mud, straw, and bamboos* 

It usually consists of two or three rooms, and the furniture, if so 
it may be colled, consists of a few brass and earthenware vessels, 
a stool or two, and a few mats for sleeping on. Some of the 
richer husbandmen also possess a large strong-box, in which 
they keep their clothes and whatever valuables they possess, 
such as their wives’ ornaments, rent receipts, etc. In the towns 
briok-Wlt houses or tiled hutsare now general. An oxdinazy palxkd 
house, if single-storied, costs Us. 2,000 to Us. 3,000, and if 
double-storied, Us. 3,000 to Bs. 6,000 in the towns and two-thirds 
of this amount in the mofussil. The number of pahkd houses has 
oonsiderably increased of late years in the villages of th&nas 
Dumjor and Jagatbailabhpur. 

In the^ mofussil the shopkeeper lives on rice, pulses (dsf). Food, 
dorifled butter (pAi), curries made of fish or veg^bles, sweet- 
meetsy milk, eio. The food of an oidinoiy peasant eonrists simply 
of rioe and a onnj made of vegetable^ with oooasionaUy a little 

V 
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fish. The living expenteB of a well-to-do shopkeeper or olork 
in the inferior are from Be. 20 to Bs. 50, and of a fairly well* 
to-do oiiltivator from Bs. 10 to Bs. 20 per month. Most of the 
former can get a supply of vegetables and pulses from their 
garden^ while fish are plentiful in the neighbouring khdh or 
tanks. The cultivators also produce their own food largely, their 
stock lasting for several months in the year. In the towns 
artisans and mechanics draw better wages, spend more, and in 
spite of higher prices, live somewhat better than their fellows in 
the mofussil. The cost of maintaining a family of five persona 
among this dasa may be taken at Bs. 15 to Be. 35 per month. 
In the towns the ordinary monthly expenses of the more well-to- 
do classes vary from Bs. 25 to Bs. 100, if they have got no land 
in the interior. 

Drinking. The upper and middle classes are, as a rule, sober and abste- 
mious. In the urban tracts tea-drinking is gradually spreading 
among them, but coffee is almost unknown. Opium is used 
chiefly by old people, while ^dnja is not much used. Intoxicating 
liquors are also more or less talK)oed by the higher classes. About 
20 years ago, when the outstill system was introduced in the 
mofussil, there was some apprehension that liquor-drinking was 
spreading among all sections of the community, and Mr. 
Westmaoott, the then District Magistrate, made a special enquiry 
in 1887. He found that the apprehension was, on the whole, not 
well founded, and that a distinction should he drawn between 
landholding ryots and landless labourers, even when the caste was 
the same. ** The improvidence which permits a man to q>end a 
large part of his income on liquor disappears with the pcasession 
of hind, and my knowledge of the district of Howrah enables 
me to corroborate Mr. Toynbee’s testimony that Undbnldjng 
ryots are by no means addicted to intemperance, or to the use of 
intoxioating liquors to any extent. The agrioultuml classes, 
however, include the landless labourers, to whom we must give 
a very different ohaiaoter.” 

After mentioning the Btgdis, Bauiis, Ghamtai^ Ghan* *■ 
dAls, Dorns, Dos&dhs, Htris, JaUy&s and Efth&rs, and the 
lower classes of Kaiborttas and Muhammadans, as people 
addioted to the use of intoxioating liquor, either tdri or distilled 
spirit, he remarked: — I have met with no evidenoe whatever 
of any loss of sobriety among the landholding lyots, or any i])di« 
cation that the cheapness of liquor Los indu^ them to beotOae 
consumers of it. ^1^ landless labourers, e^ieoially among the 
castes which I have enumerated, have^ for geuerations, I)mii 
dnnkers of i^irituous liquor, aoooxdin^ to their means. !|9ie 
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ostabliBhment of juto mills and other industries, affording increased 
employment to labour at liigli wages, has within ooinparativoly 
recent years enormously iniprovod their position, niul enabled 
them to inereaso their expcudil arc on liquor ns well ns on other 
objects, and the growth of intemperance among them has been 
the subject of remark long before the establishmeni of outstills.” 

There is nothing peculiar about the marriage customs of tlie Mairinfro 
people. Child-mnrriage is the rule, but among the belter classes 
the difficulty of finding a fiuitable husband is gradually raising the 
age of marriage. Man-iages of girls between 10 and 12 yeaia of 
age are becoming not uncommon, but the strong dislike among 
Hindus to the marriage of girls who liave attained puberty 
prevents the age of mariiago being higher. Polygamy used to 
be common among ilarhi Kiiiin Brahmans,* but has now disap- 
peared, partly from economic causes, but chiefly from the pres- 
sure of public opinion. One effect of this change has been 
to increase the demands of the bridegroom’s guardians, as a 
larger number of husbands aie now required, where previously 
one would have sufficed. Widow-marriago is not allowed by 
the higher oastec, and is only tolerated among the other caates, 
except the lowest. Even among them a widow who remarries 
is looked u|K)n more as a household di'udge, and the marriage 
ceremony is reduced to a mere formality. 

The old communal life of the village has almost disappeared, vuiik^o 
T he villagers used to gather under some old banyan or pipal tree, 
of which magnificent specimens still survive ; while the chandu 
mandapa anfi, in important villages the zamTndSri kachhari were 
also favourite resorts. Hero they would discuss village politics, 
such as the exactions of the gtimdMa, the visits of the police and 
other public officers, thefts or burglaries in the neighbourhood, 
etc. Local scandals added spioe to the more serious talk ; while 
business topics, such as the price of food, of grain, and of cattle, 
gave it a personal interest. Larger gatherings were attracted by 
weel^y hdiSf at which men from different villages exchanged their 
ideas on every subject ranging from the vagaries of the weather 
and the state of the crops to the latest visits of the ddt oyd or the 
zamind&r. Now many of the adult members of the respectable 
classes have migrated to Coloutta or Howrah and their suburbs, 
leaving only the females, the children and old men at home, but 
usually visitiog them on Saturdays and Sundays or on holidays. 

HdtB have been mostly replaced by daily bazars in the important 
villages, and the cultivators sell direct to phariOSj f.e., the agents of 

a A KalTa llribnaii who died at Bally In 1880 la aaid to have had 100 wires. 
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town traders from whom in many cases they have taken adTanoes. 
Newspapers are now found in the Y mses of the wealthier yillagers, 
and on Sundays and holidays a few of the better educated meet 
in private houses to discuss not village affairs, but politics and 
the nows of India or the outside world. 

The prevailing language is Bengali, the character of which 
differs little from that spoken in the contiguous districts of 
Hooghly or the 24-Parganaa. Local Muhammadans also speak 
this dialect in a somewhat altered form. The up-country immi- 
grants use Hindi or Bihari, if Hindus, and Urdu, if Musalmans, 
while the Oriyua speak Oriya. In 1901, languages of the 
Aryan family were spoken by 9,947 persons out of every 10,000, 
viz., Bengali 8,838, Hindi 1,905, Oriya 98, and otheis 59, No 
prominent Bengali writer has been born in this district except 
tbo poet Bharat ChaTulra '^^ai Mukhopadhy&ya), whose 

home was at Penro-Basantapiir, pavtjaua Bhursul, ihana Amt&. 

The bulk of the people are Hindus, who according to the 
census of 1901 accounted for 7,^^08 of every 10,000, Of the 
remainder 2,059 were Muhammadans, one professed Animism, 
and 32 followed other religions. As in 1881 Hindus numbered 
8,009 and Muhammadans 1,956 in ove^y 10,000, it would appear 
that the former have declined and the latter increased in the 
same proportion. 

In 1901 the Christians numbered 2,588 (1,568 males and 
1,020 females). The majority were Europeans and Eurasians, 
679 being Indian Christians. None were retried from thanas 
Amta, Bagnan and Syampur, and only a few from Jagatballabh- 
pur, Uluberia and Bally ; while niuo-tentha were found in Howrah 
city. 

The earliest missionary work was begun by the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society in 1793 under the Serampore missionaries, and a 
school started by them in 1830 appears to be still in existence. 
The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge had schools 
at Howrah in 1824, of which Mr. Tweddle was Superintendent, 
and also in the neighbourhood of Howrah at Sibpnr, S6lkhi&, 
Ghusuxi and Bally. In 1826, Mr. De Mello took oharge of the 
schools, and in 1827 another school, having an attendance of 
120 boys, was opened at Bator. In the same year we find that the 
Professors of Bishop’s College (opened in 1824) undertook services 
in the Howrah church, which owed its ereotion chiefly to the 
exertions of Professor Holmes of that college. A Sunday-school 
was also opened by Mr. De Mello at the college, and one of those 
who attended it was baptised in 1880. Another school was opened 
hj Mr. Bowyer in 1837 at Beiskfiii, 12 miles north-w^ o| 
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Howrah 9 a building being erected to serve both as a school and 
ohapel. The same misdonary had established an Englieh school 
in 1830, at the suggestion of Bishop Turner, which was “intended 
to serve as an ultimatum to all the diocesan schools in this district ; 
it is proposed to select from each those scholars who ore the most 
thoroughly instructed in Bengali, and at the same time farthest 
advanced in English, and remove them to this institution, where 
the teaching will bo wholly confined to the latter language.” 

A Ghrhtian boarding school was also started about 1837.* 

The Roman Catholic church at Cullen Place was built in 1832, 
and a school for Christian girls was opened in 1857 under the 
supervision of the nuns of the Loreto Uouse. The Loreto nuns 
were replaced in 1880 by the Daughters of the Cross, who have 
since then carried on their work among the native Christians of 
Howrah. 

At present, the Church Missionary Society maintains a 
resident missionary, first deputed in 1901 for evangelistio work 
among the Bindf-speaking people, of whom there are 8’^,000 in 
the mills and factories along the riverside. The Baptist Mission 
also works in Howrah, and the Baptist Zanana Mission has 4 
girls’ schools there. A small American Mission calling itself 
“ Tho Church of God ” has lately been established in Uluberia. 

The Presbyterian Church also works in Howrah among Europeans, 
but it does not maintain schools or missions. The I'resbyterians 
first began to work in Howrah in 1897, but the work simply 
meant a service in the Town Hall on Sunday evenings. In 1901 
the present church was built, and in 1904 the hall adjoining the 
church was erected. The church belongs to both sections of 
Presbyterianism at present working in Calcutta. It is managed 
by a board consisting of a minister, session clerk and one 
member from the Deacon’s Court of Wellesley Square United 
Free Church ; the minister, session clerk and one member from 
the St. Andrew’s Church Session; and four members of the 
Howrah church with the minister-in -charge. The latter came 
out in connection with the Bengal Mills and Steamers Pres- 
byterian Association, and the church in Howrah nol being able to 
support a minister of its own, his services as minister-in-oharge 
were given to it. The minister-in-oharge abo ministers to the 
mills on both sides of the river from K&m&rhati to the Lawrenoe 
Jute Liills a little below B&uria. 

The Muhammadans, who formed in 1901 more than one- Mubam- 
fifth of the population, are found in greatest strength in Howrah 


* J. Long, Smndbook of Mthsimu, 1887. 
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city, where they number 39,239, congregating chiefly in dirty 
over-crowdud 6<i8/20liKe TindalbSgan, Tikapara and FriyaMannSs 
hasti. A largo proportion of them, pro^bly the majority, are 
immigiouts ; and hence the males are in considerable excess. 
Outside liowiah, Muhammadaub are found iu fair numbers in 
thftnas Dumjor (32,459) and Uluberii (29,543), and also in 
Jagatballabhpur. A few in thSna Dumjor are immigrants 
attracted to the mills on tlic river bank ; but tlie bulk are resi- 
dents, und not a few are old settlerb. The latter date back to the 
days of Muliammadan rule, when their fuiefathors settled along 
the liver Saraswati and round th^a Muekwa, the old Tonna 
fort. In thana Uluberia, a few are immigrants, employed 
in the mills at Fort Gloster and Bauria, but most are local 
people, who live scattered throughout the villages. In Jagat- 
ballabhpur again most of the Muhammadans ore indigenous and 
have been settled for many generations along the banks of the 
KanaNadi, A\hich was a large navigable river iu the Muhammadan 
period. They predominate in three groups of villages, viz., 
(1) about Kamalpur and Bekiahati, (2; Dhasa, Np'^endrapur and 
Bakul, and (3j G’lstia and Fam^hla. 

In this distriet the Muhummadans are almost exclusively 
Sunnis, neither the Wahabi nor the Far^i doctrines having spread 
among Iheiii Malliks, Fathans or S^aiyods are few in number and 
are found chiefly among the immigrants. It is curious, therefore, 
to find that in the census of 1901 the largest number of FathSns 
wore rejmrtcd from such an out-of-the-way thana as Sjampur. 
Jolahfts, tlie weaving^ class, are found chiefly iu Howrah dty, 
where they are probably immigrants, but older colonies are found 
iu thkna Amta and at Fantbla in thana Jagatballabhpur. The 
great majoiiiy in 1 901 returned themselves us Sheikhs, a generic 
name which iu this distriet includes all that do not claim to be 
Sai^ ads, Fathans, Mughols or to belong to some special caste, such 
as Joliihas. Most of the Sheikhs in rural tracts appear to be 
descendants of low class Hindu converts, who are too poor to be 
admitted among the Ashraf or respectable classes, and whose 
origin is indicated by their features and by their acceptance of 
Hindu superstitious. Many of them, however, are improving 
their position by moans oi shop-keeping and their skill as artizans ; 
and a considerable percentage of the Muhammadan shopkeepers 
in Ghaiidiii and iu the muuioipal market of Calcutta hail ^m 
thkuas Jagatballabhpur, Dumjor and Uluberia. 

Aiiiniifti. Animists ai*e few iu number and are conflned to Oraons and 
Sant&ls, who come to Howrah in sci x)h of employment. In 1901 
the Oraons were relumed at 3,323, mostly in thftnk Duinjory 
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where they were working Ob coolies in Sbalimar station and on its 
namerouB sidings. 

Hindus form the large majority of the people and are Hindus. 

divided into numerous castes or 


Higher castes .. 
Pastoral castes 

Fislung an 1 
boating castes. 


{ Bmhuisu 
KSjasth 


rKaihurllu 

I HSgdi 


ioliijfl semi-Hinduized tribes. Forty- 
nine castes were reported in 1901 
as numbering more than 1,000, 
1 ^ 2*4 while the castes noted in the 
margin numbered more than 


1-5,000 aud therefore deserve separate notice. 

The Brahmans, as a literate caste, naturally congregate in Hrabmaiis. 
the towns, forming one-sixth of the population of Bally and 
one-eleventh in Howrah, where Sibpur is their main centre. 

( )utside the municipal area, tliey are found mostly in old villages 
along the banks of the Saras wati, the Kana, and the DSmodar, 
but their number decreases largely, their propoiiion to the popula- 


tion varying from one-sixteenth in thana Amta to one-fortieth in 
thana Syampiir. All classes of Brahmans are to be found, but the 
bulk are USrhfs, as might be anticipated in a district adjoining 


the Bfirh couiitiy. 

Like the Brahmans, the Kayusths or writer caste congregate KayastiiB. 
largely in Howrah city. In the rural thanas they are found 
chiefly in the older villages along the three rivers named above. 

The bulk belong to the Dakshinr&rh! section. 

The Sadgops, a caste found almost exclusively in Western Sudgops. 
Bengal, are mostly inhabitants of thana Dumjor, but there are a 
few in Howrah city and thana Amta. They occupy the western 
border of the Division from Birbhum to north-west Midnapore, 
and would appear to have migrated south through thanas Qogh&t 
and Chanditala of the Hooghly district. Their prevalence in the 
uplands is due to pastoral habits, and lends support to the current 
tradition connecting them with the cabte of (iops or OoSlas. 


They have now mostly taken to ogriculture, and have thereby 
raised themselves to a higher caste, just as the Chasi or cultivating 
KaiBarttas are now trying to do. 

The Oo&lfts or herdsman caste form a not inooiisiderable part Uoaitis. 
of the population. The up-country Ahirs, who are included in 
the number, are mostly found in Howrah city, and the local 
Oo&lfts in thanas Dumjor, Jagatbullubhpur and Amta. They live 
along the three older streams, evidently attracted by the pasture 
lands on their high banka. A oousideiBble number of the Gn&l&s 
have now taken to agriculture, and have grown prosperous. 

In a lowland district, auoh as Howrah, liable to be flooded, Kdtbsri- 
and out up by rivers and creeks, the chief auluchthonoua 
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tribes or oastes would naturally consist of fishermen and boatmen, 
and this aooounts for the fact that the predominating castes are 
Kaibarttas, Bagdis, Tiyars and Pods 

The Kaibarttas are by far the largest caste, accounting in 
the UluberiS. subdivision for about half the total number of 
Hindus. Originally a non-Aryan tribe, they have been traced 
to a very early period, being mentioned as Kevorttas in the 
VdJasaneyi-SamhVd^ Koivarttos in the Epics and the Mann- 
Samhit&y and as Kevatas in a pillar- edict of Asoka. Not im- 
probably they held the old kingdom of Tamralipti, and they 
still continue to be the great caste of eastern Midnapore, They 
seem to have consisted originally of a congoneries of tribes, 
which coalesced owing to similarity of functions, but were 
still kept separate by the prohibition of intermarriage. As land 
was graduaUy reclaimed from the waste and came under settled 
cultivation, they took more and more to agriculture. The 
'‘ultivating portion gradually drew away from the rest and set 
up as a higher caste with degraded Brahmans for priests. Their 
power, wealth and number eventually soenred for them, in the 
districts where they predominated, a higher social status and 
an acknowledgement that water might be taken from their hands 
(jaldcharamya) by Brahmans and other higher castes. At the 
last census seven-eighths returned themselves os cultivating 
Kaibarttas or Mahishjas. The fishing (JaliyS) Kaibarttas occupy 
a very low position ; and in Eastern and Northern Bengal, 
Bih&r and Orissa, all Kaibarttas ax*d Kewats still rank very low 
in the social scak. 

Bagdis are found in largo numbers in tbanas Amta, Jagat- 
ballabhpur and Dumjor. Originally fishermen, they have now 
mostly become agricultural labourers or ^>fl/A*f-boarers. They 
seem to have consisted originally of several tribes, as the period 
of mourning varies among them, in some cases lasting 31 days 
as among other Sudros, in others 13 days and even 11 days, as 
among Br&hmans. Tliey are found chiefly in Western Bengal, 
from which apparently they migrated into the districts of 
Nadi& and 24-Parganas. In Howrah district their distribution 
seems to show that they came from the north-west or north. The 
name is connected with the tract called Bagri in the north-west 
of the Midnapore district ; but it is uncertain whether this name 
was given to that port of the country in consequence of its having 
been inhabited by B&gdis, or whether the latter took their name 
from the country. They are held to be impure, the Tentulift 
section alone being held to be a little higher and thus able to 
give Gkmges water. 
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The Tiy«r? found chiefly in th&nas Dumjor, Jagatballabh- Tiytw. 
pur and Amt&. Fishoimen and boatmen, they hold a very low 
rank, their touch defiling. The name Tivara is found in the 
Brnhmaiaivnrta-purana^ but means there a hunter. In the 
mediaeval Sanskrit dictionaries, however, it meant fisherman 

The Pods are found chiefly in thana Dumjor and a few in 
thanas UluberiS and Syampur. They form the groat race -caste 
of the 24-Pargana8 and would appear to have spread across the 
river Hooghly into Howrah. Originally a fishing caste, a 
largo number have become agriculturists or petty sliopkcepers. 

The latter now claim to bo a higher caste under the name of 
Padma Uaj, but the claim is not usually allowed. Their touch 
defiles, and they rank very low. Some of them, like the 
Dorns, worship Uharmaraj, a village deity with a Buddhistic 
veneering. 

All the fishing castes mentioned above, the Jaliya Jvaibarttas, 
the Bagdis, the Tiyars and the J’ods, are regarded as impure. 

Their touch defiles and they may be served by washermen, but, 

08 a rule, not by barbers or degraded Brahmans. They generally 
ab&toin from beef, pork and lowls. 

The Kaoras are found in fair numbers in all the niofussil K-ioris. 
thanas except Syampur. They rank among the lowest castes, 
having neatly the same status as iioius or Chamars but being 
slightly higher than Haris. They take prohibited food and are 
not served by wa'^hennen, barbers or degraded lirahmaiis. They 
seem to have overflowed into Howrah from tlie 3 l-l'arganas, 
and as a rule rear pigs or work as labourers, but a number of 
them are village thrinkuldt s. 

From the pieoediug aeeouut it will be seen that in this^''**”*' 
distriot the perc eiiiage of Jiigher i ustos, such as Brahmans, 
Baidyas tind Kayasllis, is luiicli smaller than in most regulation 
districts of the Province. Thv bulk of the Hindu population 
consists of low castes, whose lliuduization is not yet complete. 
Among those low castes traces of old Aiiimisticj beliefs can still 
be observed, especially in the Uluberia subdivision, whore the 
villages are farthest from industrial centios, contain a smaller 
number of Brahmans and other high castes, and havo been 
oolonissed in comparatively recent times. 

Animism can be traoed not only in customs and folklore, 
but and far more clearly, in the worship of godlings or 
village deities {gram devatd). This worship plays an important 
part in the domestic life of the people, and in the religious 
beUefs of the females. Such religious beliefs die hard, and in 
spite of centuries of Brohmanical teaching, still durvive, though 
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in very much modified fonns. There are several distinot in- 
dications of the Animistic basis of this worship. Firstly, the 
godlings are spirits invoked in water pots or materialized into 
a rudely carved bit of stone. Secondly, the persons who ofliclate 
at their worship are not Brahmans but members of the lower 
castes. Thirdly, they are propitiated by sacrifices of animals, 
oven of such forbidden animals as fowls or hogs. Fourthly, 
they are worshipped not for the sake of any spiritual or 
intellectual benefit in this or a future life, but solely in order to 
obtain immediate material benefit, siicl as protection against 
illness and calamities, success in any undertaking, etc In the 
process of Hiuduization these features have become obscured, uiul 
have more or less disappeared in advanced villages ; but in the 
remoter villages, and among the lowest castes, they can still be 
found. In some instances, such as in the worshij) of iJharmaraj 
and Satyapir, Buddhistic and Musalman infiueuces are traceable ; 
but they too have been largely modified by the surroumliug 
Hinduism. A brief account of the principal godlings in this 
district is given below. 

Dhartna- One of the most interesting is Dhaimaraj, who is usually 

r«j« i^^presented by a stone under a tree, daubed with vermilion, and 
is worshipped by a priest of the lowest castes, Dorn, Bod, or 
occasionally Bagdi. lie is credited with powers of healing, and 
hiB priests supply medicines, while women worship him in the 
hope of having children. The olferings arc pigs, fowls and 
pachtvai beer, also lice and milk. No special day is fixed for the 
worship, but the favuurite days are the summer full-moon days 
in the months of Baisakh and Jyaistha. This worship is known 
to be ceuturies old, being mentioned in early Bengali literature. 
The mUiUmH are contained in the Hdhawk-pHviiHffy while .'Special 
poems named D/uirma-manyala were ( omposed in his honour by 
Mayurabhutta, Uuparam and Ghanaram. These poems connect 
the god with Mayana fort in east Midnapore and Bhekur fort 
on the bank of the Ajai river in Birbhum. As the worshinpers 
become more and more Ilinduized, the sacrifice of animals is 
gradually giving way to offerings of rice and milk, while the 
image is enshrined in a temple instead of under a tree 

Dharmaraj is represented either as Yuma (god of death) or 
us a son of Brahma, the latter I'opreseutatiou being explained by 
a quaint tradition. It is said that when Bmhma wished to 
create the world, he could not imagine how he would be able to 
protect it, and thereupon Dharmu sprang into being from his 
right breast. Another legend relates that Dharma hod a quarrel 
with NArftyan and ouraed him, saying that he would be worsUpped 
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with tuki leaves on which dogs make water. N&r&jan retort- 
ed with another ourso, telling Dharma that he would receive 
worship at the hands of low caste men. It has been suggested that 
Dharma worship is a survival of Buddhism. In support of this 
theory it is pointed out that Dharma is meditated upon as BhULnya 
mMi or void, that the ceremonies and hists in bis honour all take 
place on the full-moon day of Baisakh, the birthday of Buddha, 
and that in many places Dharma b represented by a tortoise, a 
miniature representation of a stu})a.^ Possibly Dharma worship 
received a veneer of Buddhism when Buddhism flourished ; but the 
arguments are hardly sufficient to establish the proposition 
that it is a relic of Buddhism itself. On the contrary, animal 
sacrifices and the use of liquor would have been abhorrent to 
Buddhism proper, even in its latest Tantric variety. There 
appears little doubt that the worship is substantially Animistic, 
though it has been in modem times largely modified by 
Hinduism. 

Some of the godlings are invoked to protect their votaries Biiikui* 
against wild animals, tigers and snakes. The gods of tigers 
are Dakshin Hai, Ealu Bai and Bankura Bai. They are 
worshipped os spirits in water-pots or as stone images, rudely 
carved into the form of an armed male sealed on a tiger, which 
are placed under trees or housed in huts or temples. N o special 
time is fixed for their worship. Goats are saorifioed, with offer- 
ings of rice and sweets. Occasionally a low caste priest, but 
usually a Brahman, ofliciates. These godlings are recognised 
as sons of Siva, and are mentioned, especially Bankura Bai, in 
old Bengali poems. 

Manasa is the godling of snakes, whose worship is widespread MHimaa. 
in this district on account of the number of snakes it contains and 
the dread of their bite. She is represented either by the manahA 
jdant {Euphorbia JScrijoHa or Litjularia) or by a bit of stone, which 
is rudely carved into the form of a female seated on a snake, or it 
may be, by a shapeless block smeared with vermilion. The plant 
or stone is generally found under a tree, preferably an abuatihu 
tree, or is housed in a hut, a room, or occasionally a small brick 
temple. The offieiatiug juiest is sometimes a man of low caste, 
a Eaibartta at Srikrishuapur, and a Bagdi or Hari at 
Jaypur in the Ulubeiia subdivision, but more frequently he is a 
Br&hmau. The offerings consist of rice and other articles, but 
on important occasions goats are sacrificed. The goddess is said 
to be particularly fond of two plants, the raktajata (B4)M 

* lieogal Ceniiuii Ueport o£ 1901, pugc 204, pMugniplis 883-84. 
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Chxnmsh) and the durbd grass. She is especially worshipped on 
the last days of the months of Sraban and Bhadra (August and 
September), a season when snakes are forced out of their holes 
by rain and are a very real danger to the bare-footed wayfarer. 
The Go&las, who graze cattle in the open country and are there- 
fore particularly liable to snake-bite, besides losing many cattle, 
worship the goddess under the name of Bakhal manasa. A mandsA 
plant is set up under a tree, and a special festival takes place on 
the last day of Paus, in the middle of January. The cowherd 
boys go round begging and collect money for the oSeriugs, the 
ceremony itself being conducted by a Br&hmau. 

Accordingly to tradition, Manasa was the sister of the snake 
Yasuki, wife of the sage Jaratkaru and mother of the sago 
Astik, of whom a long story is told in the Adiparva of the 
Mahdhhdrata. She is repeatedly mentioned in old Bengali 
poems, while special poems were composed dcbcnbing her efforts 
to extend her worship, and the punishment awarded to the 
unbelievers. The story of Chand Saudagai and his daughter- 
in-law Behula has been versified by Bipradftsa (14i)5 A.D.), 
Kshamanand and others. 

For the prevention or cure of illness worship is offered to 
several godlings, r.//., for children's illness Pauchanan and Sosthf, 
and for other ailments, Sitala, Ola-Bibi, and Ghantakarna. Pan- 
chanan (Panchananda or P^chu Thakur) is worshipped either as a 
spirit in a water-pot, or is represented by a clay or stone image 
riding a goblin, which is placed under trees or in a petty temple, 
lie has sometimes a priest of the lower castes, a Kaibortta at 
Dankha and a Bagdi at Ja 3 rpur in Uluberia subdivision, but more 
often a Brahman. Bice, sweets and Bowers are offered to him with 
clay horses ; and when the villagers think he is much displeased 
mih them, a goat is socrified. If several children die, he is propi- 
tiated in order that he may spore the lives of the children born after 
them, and the latter are called Panchu or Panchi. The number 
five is sacred to him ; and the children are believed to bo free 
from illness for five years after birth, if his worship is observed, 
lie is also propitiated for the cure of certain special ailments of 
children, when they get a crick in the neck. The tradition 
runs that he was the son of Siva by a Koch woman, and that, on 
account of his low birth, none paid him reverence until he was 
made master of eight diseases. 

Sasthi is a benignant goddess who presides over the health 
and well-being of children. She is worshipped at home in a 
water-jar with a branch of the banyan tree, and with offerings of 
sun-dried rice, sweets, curds, fruit and flowers, 6 days, 21 days and 
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for the district would be still higher but for the two towns. In 
Howrah the birth-rate was lower than 25 per mille in eight 
years, falling below 20 per millo in throe years, and rose 
above 30 per mille only in 1897, when it was 31*17 per mille. 
In Bally registration is not so good os in Howrah, and tho 
variation in the reported birth-rate is extraordinary, being 19*82 
in 1892, 13-17 in 1894, 39 54 in 1903 and 59*74 in 1901; but 
in nine years it was lower than 22 per mille. The low birth-rate 
in the towns is apparenlly due to the preponderance of males 
over females among tho large immigrant population and partly 
also to the habit ot sending away females before conGnement to 
their homes in the country. 

The death-rate for the district during the same period was 
never below 25 per mille, and it was above 30 per mille in 
eleven years, rising to 37*71 per millo in l.O^^O. Since 1899 
the mortality has continued to bo heavy, never falling below 30 
per mille, a result due largely to tho high death-rate in the towns. 
The highest mortality was recorded in i9()0, when a death-rate of 
60*60 was returned for Howrah and of 43*53 per mille for Bally, 
but these Gguros were probably misleading, being calculated on 
the census Ggures of 1891 Still, in tho year after the census 
(1902), when tho new figures were available, there was a death- 
rate of 35*26 per mille in the district os a whole, Howrah returning 
47*43 and Bally 37*40 per millo, both calculated on tho new 
figures. Fever, as usual, is the commonest cause of death, though 
the mortality due to it appears to have deoreased slightly during 
the last six years. No perceptible change is observable in tho 
proportion of deaths from cholera or bowel complaints. Tho 
unhealthiest months are November, December and January, the 
worst being December. 

Infantile mortality is high, though not as high as in other 
districts. No less than 26 per cent, ot tho children bom in the 
district die within twelve months of their birth, and according to 
tho statistics for 1901 — 06, 11 per cent, more die within the next 
four years. More male infants die tlian females, and the feverish 
months of September to December are especially fatal. The 
Indian mother is usually a good nurse ; but poverty and early 
marriage produce a weak mother and sickly child, while the 
child’s chances ore minimized by want of sufficient nourishing 
food and clothing, and by the mother’s ignorance of infantile 
diseases. 

The mortality attributed to fever is inflated by the fact that 
the ignorant cahuklidrB often report deaths under this head that 
are wbMlj due to respiratory diseases, dysenteiy and diarrhoea, 
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carrying a little clay figure of Sitala in a basket. According to 
tradition, she is the daughter of Savitr! by Brahma, and is the 
chief of seven sisters, mistresses of contagious diseases. Her 
worship is an old one, being referred to in early Bengali litera- 
ture. 

Ola-Ribi, or os Hindus prefer to call her Olfti-Cliandi, is 
propitiated in epidemics of cholera (Bengali olA-uthd)^ chiefly by 
low caste Hindus or Muhammadans, from whom the priests are 
reemited. A number of these men beg from door to door, gather 
rice and pice, and then go to her shrine. She is usually repre- 
sented by a water-jar under a nint {Melia Azidarachttt) tree. 
Bice, sweets and fruit are offered, and goats are sacrificed After 
th« pdjd is concluded, the people return home, playing on the dhol 
and singing songs. The employment of a Muhammadan os priest 
is peculiar, and the present form of worship must be post- 
Muhammadan. 

Ghantakama the bell-eared) is the godling of skin 

diseases. He is worshipped on the last day of Phalgun for the 
prevention of itch, eczema, etc., which are common in the 
beginning of the spring. The ceremony takes place before the 
front door of the house and is finished before sunrise. Ghanta- 
kama is represented by a lump of cow-dung placed on 
a blackened old earthen pot, into which are put a few 
cowries dyed with vermilion. An old woman recites mantras^ 
which are repeated by other women, and offers rice, ddl and 
fniit with (fhentu flowers {Clerodendron Infortunatim) and durla 
gross. When the offerings have been made, the children break 
the pot to pieces with sticks According to tradition, Ghanta- 
kama was a devoted servant of Siva and was rewarded with the 
power to cure or prevent skin diseases. 

Jwarasur (Le,, the fever-demon) is invoked in individual cases 
to grant recovery from fever and by the villagers generally 
during epidemics of malarial fever, lie is worshipped by the 
lower castes with the aid of a Br&hman. Besides the usual 
offerings of rice, sweets and fruit, goats are sacrificed in special 
instances. 

Satya-N&rayon is a godling whom all classeB of Hindus 
worship in order that they and their families may prosper. He 
is worshipped on the evening of the . full-moon and by many 
every monfh, a Br&hman acting as priest. The ihdJiurj as he 
is called, is represented by a drawing on a wooden seat with a 
few loops, called mokdm^^ and a post at each oomer, called tir. 
The offerings consist of flour, molasses or sugar, and milk (each 
weighing five pawds), betel-leaves and nuts (26 eadi) with 32 
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plantains. This is known as kachehd sirnt. Five pafcds each of 
pakkd sinii sweets, sandvsh and bdfdsd are added. The priest 
worships Narayan and then repeats the story of the god. The 
articles offered are mixed and made into a jelly, part of which 
is distributed among the worshippers present, and the rest is sent 
to neighbours. 

The worship smacks strongly of Muhammadanism. The 
absenoe of any image, the use of words like sinu, mokdm and fir, 
the five loops in the drawing, and the recurrence «)f live as 
a number in the offerings, all indicate Musalman influence. 

Legend, moreover, relates that Narayan appeared in the guise 
ofa/h/./ror Musalman ascetic, and that objection was at first 
raised to liis worship because he was a Yavana. Satya-Narayan 
would thus appear to be a valiant of Satyapir, a deity wor- 
shipped by the lower class of Muhammadans and evolved after 
the establishment of Islamic rule in Bengal. 

Another godling of disease is Subachani, who if duly propi- ^nbachauT. 
tiated will restore health to the sick. She is worshipped in a 
water-pitcher by a Brahman priest, with the u^iial offerings of 
rice, milk, sweets and fruit. But the chief peculiarity of the 
worsliip is that the priest draws 21 ducks, one of wJiich is one- 
legged. The story is that a man ate up as many ducks and was 
imprisoned for this grave offence, but was released on worship- 
ping Subachani. In some places, a part of the offerings is given 
to a Musalman. 

Mangal Chandi is another deity represented by iio image, 
but worshipped as a spirit in a water-pot. The worship takes ^ 
place on Tuesdays in the mouth of Jyaistha. Tradition runs 
that the childless king Anga obtained issue by worshipping 
this deity. 

llii is worshipped on the last day of the month of KSrtik Hu, 
and on the following Sunday in the month of Agrahayan. Tradi- 
tion relates that a poor Brahman obtained wealth in consequence 
of his two daughters worshipping this deity. According to 
some the sun god, and according to others Durga, is worshipped 
in the form of Hu ; but the name appears to point to'a non -Aryan 
origin. 

It is somewhat refreshing to turn from these survivals of RAM- 
primitive Animistic beliefs to one of the latest developments of 
Hinduism '-the Bamkrishna Mission, which has its headquarters at 
Belur in this district, and was founded in 1897 by the discipleB of 
B&mkrishna Paiamhansa with Sw&m! Vivek&nanda as their head.* 

* This liltlory of tae Mission Ims been compiled A^ith the help df a nolo kindly 
lent, on bebslf of iti Secretary, by Swaml SiYinanda of Belor. 
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Bftmkrishna Paramhansa was tho son of Khudir&m Chatto- 
pAdhyS^ya (Cliatterji/, a member of a respectable Brahman family, 
and was born at K^marpiikur in the llooghly district in 1834. 
At an early age be is said to have displayed deep religious 
fervour and to have had fits of religious erstosy. On being 
invested with the saered thread, lie studied for some time in a 
iol or Sanskrit school kept by his eldest brother, Bfimkumar, at 
Thant hania in Caloutta. In the late liani llashmani of 

Jaun Bazar, Calcutta, built the well-known temple of Kali at 
Dakshineswar, 0 miles north of that city, and IvamkumAr was 
appointed its priest. IJamkrishna went willi him to Daksliineswar, 
and there for \2 years practise*! tjo/n (meditation on and rapt 
communion with God) under a big banyan tree, which is still 
pointed out to the visitor. Ilia asceticism and religious fervour, 
his poetical and mysiiral view of life, combined, however, witli 
homely common sense, began to altrael tittention; Keshab Chamlra 
Sen of the Brahmo Samaj being ihe first <o bring him to llie 
notice of the educated classes of society in Calcutta. lie found 
many admirers, and died of cancer in llie throat in 18Sr>. Further 
details will bo found in Runnhri^hm : Ili-s Life and by 

Professor Max Muller, jjublished iu ISO 8, and in 'I he Lije of 
Ramkrishna by Dr. liam ( ^handra Dili 1 . 

Bamkrishiia left a small body of disciples, who practised 
asceticism iu a m<masiery at Baranagar in tho 24-Parganas, 
in the Himalayas and at different places of pilgrimage iu 
India. The greatest of Dicse disciples Avas Swami Yivekanauda, 
originally known as'Narciidra Natli Dull, IJie son of an attorney 
of the High Court , Born in (hih nil a in 18l)3, he was educated at 
the General Assembly’s Institution and graduated at llie Calcutta 
University in 188 1, Ho became a disciple of I iamkrislma and 
adopted the life of a devotee iu 188u. In 189(1 ho visited Madras, 
and in 1893 he was sent l>y the Itaja of L'anmad as a represent- 
ative of Hinduism to the Parliament of lleligions held at Chicago, 
where his exposition of Vedanta doctrines made a great impres- 
sion. For three yoais aftei this he trai oiled in America, ex- 
pounding the doctrines of fjoga and Vcdaiitism, and in 1890 he 
visited and lectured in England. On his return to India in 
1897, Vivekananda foimded a A or monastery at Belur, and 
died, a comparatively young man, in 1902. The lost five 
years of his life were years of great activity, for ho made a tour 
through Almora, Kashmir, Lahore and Madras, preaching and 
lecturing ; he again visited England and the United States, 
founding a VedAuta Society in San Francisco ; and he orga* 
nized the work of the llAmkrishna Mission in India. 
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The Mifleion work is now carried on by a band of advanced 
induB, with whom are associated some Americans of the 
United States, such as Sister Niveditft. The nature of the 
work which is being done in India may be gathered from the 
following brief resume At Bclur, the headquarters of the 
Mission, Bzahmacharins (or disciples) are trained. In Calcutta a 
Bengali magazine, the Udlmih^iHy and theological books are 
published. At Bh&bd& in Murshid&b&d there are an orphanage 
and school, at which pupils are given a general and technical 
education. At Ben&res there is a school for training Brahma- 
charins, and a home of relief or hospital At M&yavati (Almor&) 
an English magazine, the Ptahuddha Bharat^ and theological 
books are published. At Kaukhal (Hardw&r) there is a home of 
service {serdBrama)^ f.^., a hospital for the poor. At Madras there 
are free schools for poor boys and girls, lectures are given, theo- 
logical classes are held, and a magazine, the Brahmavadin^ and 
theological works are ])ublished. At Bangalore theological 
classes are held, and the doctrines of the sect are preached. The 
Mission also gives relief to the distressed in time of plague and 
famine. In 1908, for inslance, members of the Mission, at the 
request of the Collector of Puri, started relief operations on their 
own account in the i amine 'Stricken area in and round the Chilk& 
Jjake, rendering Government relief measures unnecessary in the 
2f) villages with which they dealt. 

The doctrines of the Mission are dealt with in the RdmknBfnia-- 
knthdmrita (i.<* , the nectar of the story of ItAmkrishna), Parts 
1 — ^III by M. ; while their Vedtotic aspect is expoimded in the 
works of Sw&mi Yivekananda. A collection of B&mkrishna’s 
sayings has also been publislied by Max Muller and by the late 
Pntap Chandra Mozumdar of the Br&hmo Samaj. Bamkrishna 
himself appears to have been a mystic and devotee, described as 
gentle in thought and deed, who favoured exposition by means of 
parables and allegories. As regards his dootrines. Max Miiller 
writes: — U&makrishna himself never claimed to be the founder of 
a new religion. He simply preached the old religion of India, 
which was founded on the Veda, more particularly on the Upa- 
nishads, and was systematised later on in the SGtras of Bftdar&yana, 
and finally developed in the commentaries of Samkara and others. 
B&mkrislma was in no sense of the word an original thinker, the 
discoverer of a new idea or the propounder of any new view of 
the world. But he saw many things which others had not seen, 
he recognized the Divine Presence where it was least suspected, 
he was a poet, an enthusiast, or, if you like, a dreamer of dreams. 
But such drekms also have a right to exist, and have a olaim on 

s 
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OUT attention and sympathy. Bamakrishna never oomposed a 
philosophical treatise ; he simply poured out short sayings, and 
the people oame to listen to them, whether the speaker was at the 
time in full posseBsion of his faoultiet or in a dream, or in a 
trance.’’ As regards these sayings, Max Muller writes: — ‘‘To 
my mind these sayings, the good, the bad, and the indifferent, 
are interesting because they represent an important phase of 
thought, an attempt to give prominence to the devotional and 
practical side of the Vedanta with other religions.” Elsewhere 
he says that Bamakrishna was deeply imbued with the spirit of 
the Vedanta philosophy and that that philosophy was “the very 
marrow and bones of Bamakrishna’s doctrine.”* According to 
Sw&mi SivAnanda, Bamakrishna “realized that all existing 
religions are different paths leading to one Qod. All the paths ore 
equally right, and every sincere seeker is sure to attain God, what- 
ever may be the path he chooses for himself.” 

The same doctrine was expounded by Sw&mi Vivekanonda 
at the Parliament of Beligions, where he said “ that it was a 
Hindu principle to recognize all faiths as expressions of truth, 
and that from his earliest boyhood he had repeated a sacred 
text, used daily by millions in India, which says that os the 
different streams having their sources in different places, all 
mingle their water in the sea, so the differci^t paths which men 
take through different tendencies, various though they appear, 
and crooked or straight, all lead to the one Liord.”t Probably, 
however, it was^ not VivekAnanda’s advocacy of an universal 
religion that appealed to Indians, so much as his forceful 
character and the impression he made on the patriotic spirit 
of young Hindus. To quote from an article in a recent 
number of The Interna (tonal Review : — “ He returned to India 
in triumph to be hailed as the prophet of new India, as one who 
had dared to ajBScrt the spiritual wealth of ancient India in face 
of the western world. He at once became the hero of the young 
generation — not unnaturally so. His character and his career 
embodied many of the qualities which were felt to be looking 
amongst his countrymen. A manliness, a self-reliance, even an 
aggressiveness were felt to be his, which were very different from 
the proverbial weakness and subservience of the “ mild Hindu. ” 
The spirit of Vivekanonda may stand for the spirit of the new 
era in India. We 6nd his name repeatedly quoted io*day as the 
representative of Indian national aspirations. His is the reli- 
gion of the nationalists -the cult of India— the bold assertion 

* U^makrUhna t JZ&f Life and Saginge^ pp. 11, 12, 70, 04, 97. 

t The Watld^e Parliament ef Meligione, VoU 1, piisres 242, 249. 
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of India’s right to stand among the nations as the mother of 
illumination and light. At the same time he is broadly tolerant, 
nay, uniyersal in his acoeptanoe of the other world-religions. All, 
he olaims, are contained in Yed&nta ” 

Speaking generally, the tenets of the sect are Hinduistio, 
and on the philosophical side have a Ved&ntic basis. Socially, 
the Mission represents advanced Hinduism, having no objection to 
the use of meat, to travel in foreign lands, or to the admission 
of non -Hindus into its ranks. Sw&mi Siv&nanda describes the 
general object of the Mission as being to “ propagate the 
principles propounded by Sri Bamkrishna Deva, and illustrated 
by his own life, for the benefit of humanity, and to help mankind 
in the practical application of those principles in their spiritual, 
moral, intellectual and physical needs ” 

At the census of 1901 B&mkrishna’s followers returned them- 
selves as Hindus, and no statistics are available to show their 
number. The professed disciples are either laymen or celibate 
ascetics, who prefer to dress in orange-coloured robes. ^ The 
latter conduct most of the practical work of the Mission, such as 
the hospital, the school, the orphanage, the training of the 
Brahmachftrins, and the delivery of theological lectures. On 
them, too, falls the brunt of the work in times of famine, in 
epidemics, and in crowded pilgrimages. On the birth tithi of the 
founder in February a fair is held at Belur, and in August 
another fair is held at Kftnkurg&chhi in the 24-FarganBS, where 
his ashes were buried. Both these fairs are largely attended. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IMTBLTC F1KALTH. 

coKDi*^*^ The climate of the district leaves much to be desired Irom an 
TION8. hygienic point of view The land is low-lying, interseoied by 
rivers and creeks, and studded with marshes, stagnant pools and 
silted -up river chanm Is. Humidity is high, the lainfall is heavy, 
and the heat, though tempeied to some extent by sea-breezes, 
is enervating. The result is that by August and September the 
weather is relaxing, water is muddy, and vegetation is rank. 
From September onwards, with the gradual cessation of the 
rains, fever and bowel complaints become common, the mortality 
being highest in December. It decreases from January till 
March, after which cholera, aggravated by bad drinking water 
in the hot weather, frequently breaks ont. On the whole, 
however, the health of the people of Howrah is much better 
than in the adjoining district of Hooghly, the Ghatftl subdivision 
of Midnapore, and the districts on the other side of the river 
Hooghly, such as Nadia, Jessore and the 24-Pargaaa8. 

Generally speaking, the climate is better in the south than in 
the more water-logged tracts to the north. Of the rural thanas 
Sy&mpur is the healthiest, in spite of periodical epidemics of 
cholera, while Amt& is the most unhealthy, suffering in the north 
and north-west from a virulent form of malarial fever. The 
Dumjor thftna, once a fever-stricken area, has been much improved 
by the draining of its marshes. Now the feverish tracts lie 
chiefly along the thickly populated banks of the old, silted- up 
Baraswati in th&na Dumjor, the E&n& Damodar in th&na 
Jagatballabhpur, and the D&modar, now much reduced in 
volume, with its old bed on the west in thftna Amtft. The death- 

rate in the municipalities of 
1908-06. 1907. Howrah and Bally ishigher than 

Hcwraii ... 41*91 37*74 in the interior, as will be apparent 

Sow M M from the marginal taWe giTing 

the death-rate per mille for 1907 
and the previous qutnqiieuuiuni. The difference may be partly 
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doe to better reportiog in the nmnicipalitieB ; bat the ezoeee is so 
marked that it may fairly be ascribed mainly to the inssnitaiy 
conditions of an overcrowded town life. Bally suffers espemally 
from fever and bowel complaints, Howrah from obolerai dysen- 
texy and diarrhoea. Since the introduction of water-works in 
1896, the mortality from cholera has considerably decreased in 
the latter town; and it is expectel that the death-rate will 
decrease still farther on the completion of the new drainage 
scheme, which is now being carried out. 

Tne present system of reporting and compiling vital staiistios 
was introduced in 1892, and it would be of little use to compare 
the results with the unreliable figures reported for previous years, 
e.g.y the number of deaths reported in 1871 and 1872 represented 
a mortality of only 4'6 and 4*5 per mille respeotively— ob^ously 
impossible figures. Under the present system, compulsory regis- 
tration is in force in the towns, ue , parents, guardians or the 
persons directly oonoemod are required to report births and 
deaths to the town police. In rural ciroles eaoh village watch- 
man is provided with a pocket book, in which he is required to 
have all births and deaths that may occur within his jurisdiction 
leomded by the village panrhAgat ; these are reported on parade 
days at the police stations and outposts, which are the registering 
oentres. The statistics thus obtained are compiled and dassifted 
by the police, and submitted monthly to the Civil Surgeon, who 
prepares the figures for the whole district for inclusion in the 
annual report of the Sanitary Commissioner. The statistios are 
cheeked from time to time by superior police officers and by 
Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of Yaooination. 

In the towns, the higher level of intelligence and the fear of 
legal penalties tend to make registration and the olassifioatioD of 
diseases more accurate than in the rural tracts fn the latter the 
reporting chaukiddr is generally illiterate, and vital registration 
ia less correct, the chief defects being that still-births are very 
often omitted, while births of females and births in outlying 
parts, and among the lowest osstes, are overlooked. Deaths are 
mate carefully recorded, but the causes of death, except cholera 
and amall-pox, are hopelessly confused, the bulk being classified 
under the general head of fever. Still the figures oan be accepted 
so far as oonoerns the relative healthiness or unhealthiness of 
different years and the approximate growth of the population. 

J'he returns from 189J to 1907 show that the birth-rate is 
generally above 80 per miUe, falling below it only in 1892, 
when registration was imperfecti and rising to above 86 per mille 
in four yeara 1899, 1900 and 1904. The birth-rate 



31 days after the birth of a child ; a Br&hman oflBoiatee. She is 
worshipped by Brfthmans on the 2lBt day in the case of a male 
and on the Slst day in the case of a female child ; but K&yasths 
worship her on the 31st day whether the child is male or 
female. The ceremony on the 2lBt day is often performed oat« 
side the house under a banyan tree, under which is a representa- 
tion of the goddess, ris., a stone daubed with vermilion or a 
clay image seated on a oat surrounded by little images. Her 
blessings can be invoked on any sixth day in the light half of a 
month, when mothers fast and offer her rice and other artides 
through a Br&hmau. Her chief festival is on the 
day of the month of Jyaisthu (May-June) Fans in hand, the 

village women go to the banyan tree, taking bamboo-leaves 
tied with saffron-coloured threads. A Brahman ofRciates as priest 
and gets the rice, fruit, etc., offered. The women take back the 
threads and tie them round their children’s wrists to ensure their 
health. Snstlii is probably a relic of the old Vedio Animism. 
According to tradition, she is a daughter of Bnilima and wife of 
Skanda, &e general of the gods. She broiiglit to life the dead 
son of king Priyabasta, who in gratitude promised to extend her 
worship on earth. 

The goddess Sitala is believed to have power to produce and siiaiu. 
disperse infectious diseases, such as measles, chicken-pox, and 
above all small-pox ; hence she is also called Basanta-chandi. 
Among the higher castes a Brahman officiates os priest ; but 
Koibarttas and members of other low castes ofliciate for the castes 
to which they belong. She is represented as a spirit in a water-jar, 
as a simple block of stone or an image under a banyan or 
hakul tree, or is housed in a small temple. The image is one of 
a naked female riding an ass, with an winnowing-fan on her 
head, with spots on her cheeks like pox pustules, and holding in 
her hands a vessel and a broom ; the latter is symbolical of her 
power to sweep away diseases. Bice, fruit aud sweets ore offered 
to her with goats or ^eep in special cases. Batand is said to be 
her favourite sweetmeat. 

When an epidemic of small-pox or even cholera fareaks oiit» 
the women resort to her shrine, pour water on the roots of the 
tree or on the temple verandah, and bum lights before her in the 
evening, accompanied by blowing of conch-shellsw A pariy of 
men, usually of the low castes, are hired to sing her praises for 
three days. At the end of this time there is a and sweets^ 
etc., ore distributed among the villager^ generally by the 
woman that cleans the place. Low caste men, such as B&gdiii 
Dome and Gband&lsi sing from door to door, and beg for alms^ 
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eto. Bat there eon be little doubt that fever is responsible for a F<iven. 
large proportion of the deaths, the eiperieuce of 16 years (1891 — 

1906) showing that out of an average death-rate of 31*03 per milloy 
fever ocoounted for no less than 14*45 per mille or nearly half. 

The mortality is far less, however, than in the remainder o£ the 
Burdwan Division or in the Province as a whole, the average for 
Howrah during 1902 — 06 being only 13*91 per mille, as compared 
with 21*79 and 21*86 per mille respeetively. Fever prevails 
after the rains from September to January, and is chiefly 
prevalent in those parts of Howrah and Bally where shallow pools 
abound, and elsewhere in the tracts which are water-logged and 
covered with effete water-courses and stagnant ponds. The 
highest death-rates were reported in 1899 and 1900, after 
which there was a slight but steady fall to 12*09 per mille in 
1906, this being the minimum. 

As regards the types of fever prevalent, Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. J. Drury, i.m.s., Civil Surgeon of Howrah, wrote as follows 
in 1906 “ In my opinion the fovers of the Hownili district aio 
mainly malarial. In 1861 a Board appointed to inf^uiro into an 
epidemic of fever in the districts of Burdwan and Hooghly 
(which then included Howrah) expressed the opinion that the 
prevailing fever was irninediately caused by malaria. The 
Sanitary Commissioner of Bengtd in 1870 expressed a similar 
opinion, and after examining the many supposed causes of the 
prevalence of malaria, attributed it mainly to iiisutficient drain- 
age, the partial or complete obliteration ot rivers, and the per- 
nicious state of soil, air and water, which is thereby produced. 

On consulting a number of annual sanitary reports, I find that 
during the past 14 years all the Civil Surgeons are of opinion 
that the fevers of the district are malarial, while not one of them 
suggests any other cause. This prevalence of malaria is generally 
said to be caused by the defective drainage and water-lodged 
condition of the district ; and it is almost invariably noted that the 
fever mortality is highest in the three or four months succeeding 
the cessation of the rains. I have only one record of an investiga- 
tion into the prevalence of malaria in a part of the district, viz., a 
report on its prevalence in the village of Kaspur near Amtft by 
Captain Boss, :.m.s., Deputy Sanitary Commissioner. In the 
autumn of 1905 there was a heavy mortality from fever along the 
banks of the Damodar in the neighbourhood of Amta. This 
outbreak was attributed by the villagers to flooding of the ad- 
jacent lands. Captain Boss visited Baspur and considered the 
question in the light of modern views as to the causation of 
malaria. He rejected the opinion that inundation of the land 
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was the cause of the malarial fever, and attributed it to the 
presence in the village of a great number of small dolds surround- 
ed by bamboo clumps and dense undergrowth. These (iold$ form 
an ideal breeding ground for the anopheles mosquito, which 
carries the germs of malaria from the sick to the healthy. The 
same kind of conditions are found in many of the villages of the 
district, and on the introduction of a case of malarial fever into a 
village the disease is likely to spread.*’ 

Bi^win Formerly the severe type of fever known as Burdw&n fever 
prevailed in the northern parts of three thftnas, via., Amt&, Jagat- 
ballabhpur and Dumjor. From the special reports submitted to 
Government in 1874 it api)eai'B that in this district the epidemic 
broke out first in 1801 in the tract round Ilowrahand then 
advanced north-westwards, attacking certain villages but leaving 
others untouched. In 1806 the epidemic had reached Amt&, and 
in 1868 spread along the right bank of the D&modar, attacking, 
though with less violence, the villages that had till then been 
unaffected. By 1874 its violence had more or less been spent in 
the district The mortality appears to have been heaviest in the 
tract on the left or east bank of the silted-up river K&na. 

Sosll-poi. Small-pox appears every year, but is rarely epidemic or wide- 
spread. It was only in 1906 that the death-rate rose over one 
per mille, the incidence being highest in March and April. The 
town of Howrah suffered rather severely, having a death-rate 
of 3*43 per mille ; but the villages in the interior were compara- 
tively immune. 

Cholen. Gholeia is endemic in this district, the average death-rate 
during the 16 years 1892 — 1906 being 3*73 per mille, while in 1907 
the death-rate rose to 7-38 per mUle, the maximum recorded. 
There are two seasons in which cholera breaks out, the first in 
December and January, and the second in April and May, both in 
consequence of bad drinking water. Of the rural areas, Sy&mpur 
th&na suffers most, apparently on account of the difBculty of 
getting good drinking water after-the rains. Howrah city returns 
the largest mortality, the reported death-rates in 1895 and 1896 
being as high as ll'IO and 9*68 per mille I'espeotively. In 1896 
the new water-works were opened ; and a supply of filtered waiter 
being available, the mortality dropped to 3'38 in 1897, and to 0*96 
and 1 '63 in the next two years. In 1900 there was a rise to 4'53 
per mille ; and the rise was more or less kept up during the next 
seven years. The rise is probably conneoM with the large 
influx of coolies from BihSr and other places up-oountiy. These 
coolies live huddled together in insanitary Onatis, often do not 
drink pipe^water, and eat the coarsest kinds of grain. 
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Far more deaths are caused by dysentery and diarrhoea, the DyMntery 
averaije mortality in 1892 — 1908 being over 4-46 per mille. The 
deaih«rate is fairly peisisteut, varying only from 3*81 to 5*69 
per mille, and the highest ineidouoe of mortality is in December 
and January. Both the towns show the largest mortality in the 
district. In 1900 and 1901 Howrah had a doath-rate of l0*do 
and 7*11 per mille respectively; and in 1903 and 1904 the morta- 
lity in Bally was 10*60 and 10*82 per mille. The district has long 
been one of the four areas in Bengal conspicuous for the high 
death-rate under this head, the others being Orissa, Hooghly, 
and parts of Patna and S&rau ; and a special inquiry was therefore 
made in 1905-06 by Captain W. C. Uoss, i.m.s.. Deputy Sanitai*y 
Commissioner. 

Briefly the results of this inquiry, so far as Howrah is con- 
cerned, are as follows: — ( 1) Dysentery is prevalent, but it is not of 
a severe t 3 rpe, and does not constitute on important cause of death. 

(2) Diarrhoea is the heading under which most of the dysentery 
and diarrhoea deaths are returned. (3; A largo number of the 
deaths from diarrhoea are due to terminal diarrhoea in oases of 
fever {rrypanobOimaB%i^)\ this is the principal factor of error, and 
greatly magnifles the dysentery and diarrhoea death-rate. (4) A 
number of the deaths returned under dysentery and diarrhoea 
are really due to cholera (atypical and lingering cases), (5' 

Infantile diarrhoea and acute infective diarrhoea axe remarkable 
for their rarity, but simple diarrhoea in old age causes a consi- 
derable number of deaths. (G) Of bowel complaints, cholera is 
the only disease which causes a large number of deaths, cholera 
being endemic in the district. 

Regarding the nature and causation of dysentery and diarrhoea 
in Howrah, Captain Boss remarked : Most of the deaths under 

diarrhoea and dysentery were those of old people, and on going 
into a number of individual cases 1 found that there was a 
remarkable resemblance in the clinical history of each case. A 
man or woman, generally over 50 years of age, has fever of a 
quotihian, or sometimes double quotidian, type for two or three 
months. The spleen is invariably enlarged, and later the liver 
generally becomes enlarged ; emaciation and aneemia are always 
present and progressive ; often there is oedema of the feet and 
ankles, etc., jaundice frequently supervenes, and the case ends in 
death with a terminal diarrhoea of two or three weeks’ duration. 

This disease appears to be exceedingly common in Howrah 
district, and in my opinion the dear dinical picture it presents 
oompda me to diagnose it as Trypanowmwk. Further, in this 
oonneotioni 1 was informed by the medical men at Amta that 
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thu disease, with exactly the same olinical history, is very oomiron 
there and affects young children especially, and also the very 
old, though no ago is exempt. In young children jaundice is 
always a prominent symptom, and diarrhoea, though often 
present near the end, is not usually severe ; death is generally 
due to progressive weakness caused by fever and wasting. In 
adults, and especially in the very old, life lingexs longer, and 
generally death ensues from the additional weakness caused by 
diarrhoea. No cases amongst children recover, and very few 
oases amongst adults. The condition is most fatal, and oausM 
a very large number of deaths. 

Although dysentery is not a large prominent factor in the 
death returns, yet it is more prevalent as a disease than in other 
districts which are less low lying and better supplied with good 
water. Both the prevalence of dysentery and the large mortality 
from cholera are directly due to the exceeding badness of the 
water-supply. I saw no wells anywhere during my tour. The 
tidal rivers are filthy and polluted to a degree, and yet 
they are largely used for drinking and all other purposes. 
Otherwise, the water used can only be obtained from dol^ds. 
Tanka arc few and far between, but doba9 aro at every 
door. The water in these is used for all purposes, 
and must frequently bo directly contaminated from oases of 
cholera and dysentery. It is muddy and dirty, and smells very 
badly owing to tho number and nature of the uses to which it 
is put. In fact, a dobn is little more than a cess-pool diluted. 
The first sanitary necessity of the district is -the construction 
of a uakfid well in each village to be reserved for drinking and 
cooking purposes. Until this is done, the death-rate from cholera 
must continue Tho people arc neither so stupid nor so bigoted 
os the Oriyis, and will use wells gladly if they are made. 
So at least I was assured both by the people and by the local 
officers. Where there is a clean tank, as at the Amta court, 
people come from long distances to got good water for drinking, 
and nearly all tho people in the town take water from it. The 
result is that cholera has no hold in Amta, and only a few cases 
have occurred recently owing to importation from neighbouring 
villages whore it is epidemic.” 

Plague. Plague was detected first in 1900, and has not yet been 
virulent, the number of deaths being generally below 200 
per annum. The only exception was in 1905, when 1,277 
persons died, the vast majority (1,151) being in Howrah city. 
The disease, as a rule, makes its appearance in November, and 
cases continue to ooour until the hot daya of April. The 
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people aeom to appreciate the benefit of cloanlinees and dis- 
infection, and readily disinfect their houses or ask the municipality 
to do BO. They have also learnt the value of evacuating infected 
houses, but segregation nnd inoc'ulation arc not looked upon with 
favour and are seldom practised. 

Though small-pox oconsioually breaks out in an epidemic Vaccina- 
form, the district is, as a rule, comparatively free from its ravages. 
Vaccination is compulsory in the two to^\Tis of Howrah and 
Bally, the Act having been extended to the former in 1882 and 
to the latter in 1884. Here the prejudice against vaccination has 
died out, but in the lural tracts it still lingers, thougli the general 
attitude is one of mild indifference. The chief objectors are 
Musalmans and the lower castes of Hindus, but, in spite of 
this, vaccination is making good progress. In 1907-08, 20,589 
primary vaccinations were performed, of which 20,506 were 
successful, while the average annual number of persons successfully 
vaccinated during the previous five years was 22,462 or 33 per 
mille. Anti-septic vaccination has been introduced, and in most 
instances prepared lymph has been substituted for arm-to-arm 
vaccination as being more eflicax‘ious. 

In the last quinquennial report for the Burdwan Division 
(1900-01 to 1904-05) the Commissioner remarked : — “ In Howrah 
a largo number of factory operatives are vaccinated every year. 

A large number of infants are also vacdiiated annually, but 
the proportion is still below 500 per mille. The general condition 
of health, opposition from parents, and tlic inability of the 
vocoinators to finish the entire area of llie district account for 
the low rate of infant vacciiiathm. The Civil iSurgeou reports 
that the people object to the vacoiuation of infants under six 
months, but most of 1 lie Hindus are willing to liave children 
above six moiitlis vaicinated, while Mulrnmniadans generally 
object to vaccination at any ago. The ropugnauf e to vaccination 
is gradually dying out, though opposition in some form or 
other is still experienced and is shown more by Muhammadans ; 
but generally the attitude of the people is more tolerant than 
before.” » 

As regards the progress of sanitation, tlie following remarks Samta- 
of the Commissioner may be quoted : - “ The great sanitary 
need of the district of Howrah is the improvement of drainage, 
filling up the numerous unhealthy tanks, and the removal of 
excessive vegetation from the vicinity of dwelling-houses. In 
the town of Howrah drainage works are in progress, though it 
will take some years to Mng the work to a completion. The 
water-works have removed all difiSaulties about good drinking- 
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water. Yeiy little bos been done to fill up tbe large number 
of unbealtby tanks : tbe work is progressing slowly for want of 
funds. Tbe town of Bally bas its natural drainage towards tbe 
paddy-fields in tbe west. Tbe people obtain their supply of 
drinking-water from the river Hooghly. As in Howrah, there 
are numerous unwholesome tanks, which tbe municipality with its 
limited resources can hardly be expected to fill up. A large 
tract of the country in the Uluberia subdivision is liable to 
submersion almost every other year owing to the zamind&ri 
embankments not being kept in proper repairs. This bas 
two divergent effects. At first the flood-water cleanses the 
country, and cholera disappears. But after the floods are over, 
large collections of stagnant water remain and fever becomes 
rife.” 

Village sanitation is in its infancy, and the general sanitary 
principles which should govern a communal life under modem 
conditions are but little known or understood. Domestic cleanli- 
ness is fairly well attended to, but drinking water is taken from 
polluted tanks and ponds, or, less often, from wells, which are not 
cleansed ; from tidal rivers or creeks, whioh are often conta- 
minated by dead bodies and other organic matter ; and in the 
south from the canal. The people defoecate in the fields and 
gardens, while the paths and di^ns are often in a filthy condition. 
There are, moreover, no conservancy arrangements for removing 
dirt and excreta. Tanks are still dug or old tanks re-excavated 
by private charity, but their number is becoming fewer. The 
District Board, however, has sunk a few tube or double ring wells, 
and to a certain extent has tried to cleanse jungles and drains. 
Lately, a burning ghat has been built at Dumj or, and some of 
the t^ks are being set apart for drinking purposes. The large 
drainage schemes of BAjapur and Howrah have helped to draLi 
many of the big marshes of thAna Dumjor, and have thus 
materially impioved its sanitation. A smaller scheme for drain- 
ing the feverish tract comprised in Amtft th&na was proposed 
thirty years ago, but is still under consideration. 

The insanitary conditions prevailing in the villages were until 
comparatively recent years intensified in the towns, especially in 
Howrah with its large immigrant population. In 1889 the Sani- 
tary Commissioner inspected the municipality and remarked:— 
*'Of all the large munidpalitieB in Bengal which I have 
inspected— and 1 have inspected nearly all of them— Howrah 
is without exception the dirtiest, most backward, and badly 
managed municipality I have seen.'* In 1893 the Sanitary 
Gommissioner, alter inqpeoting the municipality, expresaed hia 
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agreement with the above remarks of his predecessor and added— 
Generally speaking, the sanitary oondition of the town of 
Howrah is most deplorable. On every side one is met by 
violent breaches of ordinary hygienic laws. I have never, in 
foot, seen a town in such a dangerously insanitary condition, 
and 1 should be very sorry to live in it myself.” Since then 
there has been a remarkable improvement, though the sanitation 
of this great city is a very difficult matter on account of its low« 
lying situation, its very rapid growth, and past neglect in lajdng 
out and properly supervising its building sites. The general 
level of the town is very little above ground water level even in 
the hot weather, and during the rainy season the ground is water- 
logged. Ponds and tanks abound even in the most crowded parts, 
are nearly all filthy, and on account of their number, sise and 
depth, will take years to reclaim, though the work is being gradu- 
ally undertaken. A ver^’’ large proportion of the holdings are 
tiled huts, many of which are built on the insanitary, ill-ventilated 
plan oommonly found in Bihfir; and even the narrow gullies 
which exist between the huts are closed up so as to secure 
greater privacy, thus still further hindering ventilation and 
serving as receptacles for filth. 

It remains to note the improvements effected in meeting the 
most pressing sanitary wants of the town, viz., (1) a filtered 
water-supply; (2) a good drainage system ; (d) an improvement 
of the ha'itU ; and (4) better conservancy arrangements for the 
disposal of filth and night-soil. 

A filtered water-supply has been provided by means of system Water, 
of water-works. The head-works are at Serampore, 12 miles •"PP'y* 
higher up the river, where water is pumped from the Hooghly 
into four settling tanks, being then passed into four filter beds, 
and thence through a filtered well into a large water reservoir. 

From this reservoir the water is conveyed by pipt*8 to Howrah 
and pumped up to three wrought-iron leservoirs, which hold 
448,000 gallons. From the latter water is distributed through 
461 miles of iron pipes to the diffei'ent roads and lanes. In 
1907-08 the monthly average of river water pumped into the 
settling tanks was over 70,753,000 gallons, and of filtered water 
pumped into the elevated reservoirs 61,658,000 gallons. The 
daily average of filtered water sent into Howrah was 2,021,000 
gallons, and there were 4,221 house-oonneotions. Outside the 
town, water is supplied to the East Indian Railway works at 
Bamangftohi and lilukh. Most of the mills also get their supply 
of drinking water from the water-works, and a few from Oaloutta. 

Some use jewel filters, three obtain water from tanks, and othm 
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from wells reserved for the purpose In the Delta Jute 
Mills the river water is pumped into a settling tank and thence 
into an iron tank, from which it is distributed to the lines in 
pipes. 

The water-works were opened in 1806, the original cost 
being Bs. 16,94,500, whicli bos been increased to nearly 17 lakhs 
(Bs. 16,70,610) by subsequent additions and aUorations The 
maintenance charges averaged in the next nine years Bs. 04,821, 
and in 1906-07 amounted to Bs. 00,728. The cost of mainten- 
ance works out to a little over one anna j)cr 1,000 gallons 
supplied; but tlie actual cost, including capital outlay, is about 
6| annas per 1,000 gallons Analysis shows tnat the water has 
a high standard of purity. 

Draiimirc. Ilowrali is situated on comparatively high land on the west 
bank of the Hooglily, the general slope of the land and the con- 
sequent flow of drainage being away from the river witli a 
natural outfall in the ^oiith-west comer of the town The actual 
watershed of the town extends from north to south along a line 
about 400 feet to the west of the Grand Trunk Boad. Drainage 
on the east side of tliis line falls into the Hooghly and on the 
west into and low-lying land, event nail v overflowing into 
drainage channels, which empty themselves into the river on 
the south-east. 

There was till re^'cntly no regular system of drainage. 
Most of the drains were luduha drains without any proper align- 
ment, in which Mie sewage collected and stagnated, and the few 
ixtkhd drains were wrongly constructed. A regular scheme has 
now been prepared for the effective drainage of the whole town 
at a cost of about 10 lakhs. For this purpose the town has been 
divided into several sections, viz , the northern foreshore, the 
southern foreshore, the oential section and tlie Sibpur section. In 
two of these (Sibpur and the southern foreshore) the new 
system has been introduced, and the rest of the work is expected 
to be finished in six more years, the cost being met by loans 
from Government. When first the work was undertaken, the 
opposition was so great, that work done during the day was some- 
times tom up at night ; but the results achieved have not only 
shown the people how much more sanitary their abodes have 
become, but also have considerably enhanced the value of the 
land os building sites Any one, it is said, who was previously 
acquainted with the localities which have been drained, and will 
compare them now with other localities which have not been drained, 
cannot but bo greatly struck with the vast improvement effected. 
The former have clear running streams, and a total absence of 
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insanitaiy oesspits. The Utter have their kachcha disiDS filled 
to overflowing with a black sweltering sewage-laden liquid, 
beneath whioh, in many cases, are deposits of most offensive 
sludge ; while tlie neighbourhood is full of filthy cesspits, the 
oonionte of which overflow and soak into the ground or find their 
way into neighboiiriug tanks. 

Tlie filthy overcrowded which were once the reproach BomHu. 

of Ilowinh, are being gradually opened up by new roads and 
connected with the new drains where possible. A set of bye- 
laws has also been framed for the construction of new huts, 
and more altout ion i-^ being paid to their lighting and ventilation. 

Sit lafed in the ini<lst of nearly every group of huts are shallow 
ponds formed by the promiscuous excavation of earili for house- 
building. In ilie dry montlis they bcoomo breeding grounds for 
mosquitoes and aio frG<[uently used for tlie purposes of nature. 

In the raiii'k refuse and debris arc waslied into tliein and make 
them obnoxious. A considerable number of them have now 
been filled up, but there arc so many that the work will take 
many years to complete Still the muuicip ihty has been and is 
making steady progress in improving the sanitary condition of 
the basth 

Night-soil and sullage water are removed in (‘ovored carts Conser- 
and buckets to depots, and theuco taken to three tionching 
grounds. The main poitioii is conveyed in wagons by a sewage 
steam tramway to the Belgaehia tiemhing ground; and 
about 2j,000 gallons of liipiid matter are disposed ot daily in 
biological filters, the deodorized efHiient being used to iirigate 
land with crops of dub gross. SeAvage is also disposed of in 
septic tank installations in the liowrah Iron Works, Bally 
Now Mills, and Fort (iloster Jute Mills, the installation 
in the mills Iasi named being the first set up by any fact ory in 
Bengal. Three burial grounds have been provided for 

Musalmans and three burning gMth for Hindus. A fine burning 
gh&t (Jagat Banerji’s Qhdi) was built at Sibpur in 190^5 at a 
cost 0 ^ Us. 13,000 raised entirely by subscriptions. 

In 1893, an iron bathing g’tdt was erected in . Howrah by Private 
Babu Khirod Trosad t*al at a cost ot about lls. lo,000; and in 
1894, a large public bathing ghat was constructed in the Bally 
municipality through the liberality of Babu Chuni Lai KJietri of 
Calcutta at a cost of Bs. 7,000. 

At the beginning of the present century there were seven Midicil 
dispensaries in the district, but one of them, the Singti Duke 
Charitable Dispensary, has since been closed. The following is a 
brief account of the public medical institutions of the district. 
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The premier medical institution is the Howrah General 
Hospital, which was opened in 1861. At present it consists of 
a large block of wards for European cases, a block for Indian 
male cases, a dispensary and a small block for Indian females. 
It is undergoing a large scheme of reconstruction, which will 
greatly increase its accommodation and usefulness ; and it will 
soon consist of an European general block, European infectious 
block, Indian male surgical block, Indian male medical block, 
a large block for Indian female cases, and nurses’ quarters. 
There are now 95 beds for male and 24 beds for female patients, 
and in 1907 altogether 2,1 16 indoor patients and 13,979 outdoor 
patients were treated, representing a daily average of GO and 
100 respectively. In that year a bequest of Rs. 20,000 made 
by the late B&bu Devi Prasad was utilized for the improvement 
of the Indian ward. 

The Beames Charitable Dispensary at Bally is almost entirely 
maintained by the municipality. In the rural tracts there are four 
public dispensaries, viz , (1) at Amragori, the Amrdgori llazrft 
Dispensary maintained partly by the District Board and partly 
from the interest on a fund of Rs. 19,000 raised by subsoriptions ; 
it is so called after Babu Iswar Chandra H&zra ; (2) at Syampur, 
maintained partly from private subscriptions, but chiefly by the 
iJistric’t Board; (3) at UluberiS, maintained by Government, 
the Local Fund and private subscriptions ; and (4) at Amta, 
maintained by the District Board and private subsoriptions. The 
dispensaries at Uluberia and Amr&gorl alone have accommodation 
for indoor patients,, the former having six beds for moles, and the 
latter four bods for male and two beds for female patients. All 
the others treat only outdoor patients. In 1907 the largest 
number of patients was treated at the Amragori dispensary, viz., 
6 540, the daily average being 42-40. 

The Karirdji or native Hindu system is still much in vogue 
and the patent medicines advertised in papers are fairly popular. 
The homoeopathic system haa also many advocates and is largely 
resorted to for children’s aalments or chronic illness. The 
allopathic system is, however, most favoured by the well-to-do 
classes, especially for surgical operations. The efficacy of 
quinine for the treatment of malarial fever is now pretty 
well understood. Among the lowest classes, however, the worship 
of Sitald during epidemics of small-pox, of Ola-Bibi in eases 
of cholera, and of Sasthi and PSnehu Th&kur for children’s 
illnesses is still common ; while simple compounds of vegetable 
drugs, administered by elderly females or old men, are generally 
resorted to for a number of diseases. 
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CUAFIER V. 

AGKICULTUKK. 

Of all the distriots in Bengal, Howrah is the least dependent ^“***‘’ 
a|pricul1urc for the Buppoi’t of its population. It is practically tionb. 
vH? metropolitan district, a large propoi*tion of ifs inhabitants 
obtaining employment in the adjoining city of Calcutta and in the 
numerous industrial concerns along the Hooghly. These concerns 
are situated in the long riparian strip of high laud which stretches 
from the Bally Khdl on the north to the mouth of the Damodar 
on the south. It contains the populous city of Howrah and the 
town of Bally, and below them axe numerous mills, brick-fields 
and scattered homesteads. Even in the interior the villages are 
tending to be semi-urbon in ehoiacter, and tlie villagers contribute 
largely to the artisan class. 

Conditions ore, on the whole, favourable to cultivation, as there 
is a rich alluvial soil which receives periodical deporits of ferti- 
lizing silt from the overflow of the Dftmodar and liupnarayan. 

In the aouth, the land between those rivers lies very low and has 
to be protected from floods by embankments. In the north the 
country is cut up by numerous Ithikh or creeks, and there are many 
jhih or swamps, so that a large area lies waste and unculti- 
vable. Elsewhere there are wide stretches of low rice lands with 
dm rice or jute, sugarcane or orchards on lands of a slightly 
higher level. On a part of the latter pulses are grown after 
the reaping of dm or jute, and along the jhiig spring rice 
crops are raised. In the south the land is almost exclusively 
sown with winter rice, which is followed by khcMvi pulse on some 
of the higher lands. On the alluvial accretions called chars^ 
which form in the rivers, vegetables, oil-seeds, and, occasionally, 
tobacco are grown after the rains are over. 

The annual rainfall averages 56*95 inches, though there are 
extraordinary variations, the fail, for instance, being 35*7 inches 
in 1895-96 and 78*0 inches in 1900-01. As a rule, it is over 50 
inches, and this is amply sufficient for the crops : indeed, the land 
being low and interceded by watercourse 40 inches will suffice, 
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it only the distribution is seasonable. An ideal rainfall from the 
cultivator’s point of view would be as follows. 

A few showers in Febniary and Aprl are hailed with delight 
because they soften the ground for ploughing. Then should oome 
sunny weather in May, followed by heavy rains in June and July, 
with lighter showera in August. The period from the middle of 
August to the middle of October is the most critical for the rice 
crop. Heavy rniiis in the latter part of August cause high floods, 
which submerge tlie iinembanked lowlands, and if prolonged 
destroy their crops ; while heavy rain in tlie first lialf of September 
soddens the cars of rice and prevents their development. The most 
auRious period, however, is when the plant is ripening, i.e., from 
the middle of September to October. Fair showers are then abao* 
lutely necessary, otherwise the crop withers away. In flooded 
areas, the loss of the rice can be compensated for by a good 
rahi liarvest or in ver/ low lauds hy the spring rice ; but if the 
crops fail in October, the loss can hardly be made good, beoause 
the ground is too Iiatd for spring rice and it is too late for rnhi 
sowing. Rain in the early winter (November- December) is un- 
welcome, because it hampers the cutting of tlie crops and is apt 
to make them rot on the ground 

The effect of rainfall on the crops at different paits of the year 
is popularly expressed by a number of pithy SLylngs known as 
Khandr bachan, i the words of Khana. For example, Vwh bane 
A(jhan€y Rdjd jdn mag me. Yadl bant* Mag her dtesha^ dhanya 
rdjd^ dhanya deftha. Yadi haya Ohndt amd%e briddly lube hava dhdner 
shiishti. Jye^hthe shukho A^hdre dhdi% shashyer bhdr nd salte 
dhard, Chaitre kuyd lihddre Idn^ narer namdn gardgari jdn, “If 
it rains in Aghan (November-December) the king goes out to beg. 
If it rains in the end of Magh (February), blessed is the king, 
blessed is the land. If it rains in Ohaitra (Moroh-Apiil), 
paddy is grown. Dry weather in Jyaistha (May- June) and heavy 
rain in As^rh (June- July) make the earth groan with the weight 
of the crops. Mist in Ghoitra and floods in Bhildra (August- 
September) make (dead) men’s heads roll on the ground.” ^ese 
sayings seem to date back to a time when floods were much 
dreaded, as adding great personal distress to the loss of the crops. 

Irrigation is practised, hut not on on extensive scale, for the 
rainfall is abundant, and the lands lie low, with a very gentle, i 
almost imporoeptibb drainage slope Winter rice, the staple crop, 
being ordinarily raised on lands below or at flood-level requires 
no irrigation except in exceptional years of drought ; while jute, 
the seooad crop of eoouomio importance, grows mi is out in 
the rains, when there is ample moisture. . In iaot^ artiBoUl 
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irrigation is required only for certain special crops, sneh as 
sugarcane, potatoes, brinjals, betel-leaf and spring rice, the cnlti- 
vation of which either takes [dace after the rains or is spread 
orer seyeral reasons. 

The soureea of irrigation are partly natural, snoli as rivers, 
creeks and swamps, partly niftficial, sneh os canals, drainage 
channels, tanks ami wells. The important winter rice crop 
nsually receives a «ufficient supply of water from the overilow of 
the rivers, but water from the canal and from tlie drainage 
channels is also used for its irrigation. It is taken in from the 
Hooghly at spring tides, and is held up by means of lock- 
gates in the canal, as well as in the drainage channels, being 
supplied to tlie cultivators, on application, by the Public AV'orks 
Department. Otherwise, irrigation direct from the rivers and 
creeks is rare, unless the fields to be watered nre nearly on the 
same level. Occasionally, however, some of the smaller creeks 
are dammed up, thus raising the water-level and impounding 
a supply for the dry months. The spring rice is also often 
irrigated from swamps, on the banks of which it is grown. 
Sugarcane and bet oMcaf are generally irrigated from adjoining 
creeks or tanks, os they require a large supply of water. Well 
irrigation is not much practi8c<l, though (he water-level is only 
a few feet below the surface Well water is used chiefly for 
orohoids and homestead lands, and is supplemented by the 
supply drawn from pools, tanks and ditches, most orchards having 
a pool or a tank attached to them, which famishes the water 
wanted after the rains. 

There is comparatively little canal irrigation. Ordinarily 
an ample supply of water can be had from other sources, and 
in the summer, when the latter souroos dry up, the canal also 
eontains very little water. Tliere is, however, a considerable 
demand for canal water just after the rains, if the monsoon 
has been deficient in strength. The drainage channels, which 
travexse lands on a voiy low level, are probably of more 
use, heoause in years of scanty rainfall water can be brought 
along them from the llooghly river in the critical^ months of 
September and October. 

Water is raised from wells by means of buckets or earthen Water 
pots with a rope, which occasionally is put round a pulley on a 
wooden box fixed on supports. In the fields the usual mode of 
raising water is by a dongd or canoe-shaped piece of wood scooped 
cot inside. At eaoh end a man holds a rope ; and having dipped 
the donyA in the water, they swing it up into a channel leading 
to the fields. Water can be raised in this way two or three feet 
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only. If the water has to be raised higher, the men stand on a 
fixed frame raised above the water and have longer ropes tied 
to the (lotujdy or draw up water in pots. The up-country Idthd 
is also occasionally seen in gardens near the towns. 

Soi&s. The soil throughout the district is alluvial and varies from 

sand in the river beds to sticky clay in the interior along 
the silted-up streams and mud in the swamps. Clayey and deep 
loamy soils prevail in the north, and lighter loams in the soutli, 
where the deposits are more recent. The cultivators have a long 
list of names for different classes of land, judged from various 
points of view, for they classify the soil according to its level, 
composition or yield. As regards level, it is called jaid when below 
watei>level usually wh or paddy land}, mttd when above 
water-level, and ddn^d at a higher level. On the highest levels 
there ore 6d«/u, or homestead land, and n ibdslu^ or land imme- 
diately round the homestead. According to composition, the soil 
may be beie or sandy, t^iUe/ or clayey, jjenko or muddy, dhand or 
marshy, and so forth. According to yield, the ndU and nund lands 
are divided into dujul or first class, tloyam or second class, sttgam or 
third dass, chdhdmm or fourth class, and so on, the terms being 
relic^f the old Musalman classification. 

PoiifciPAL "^he following is a statement prepared by the Agricultural 

ewiva. Department showing the normal areas under the principal crops 
and the percentage of those areas to the normal net cropped 
area: — 
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Aoooxding to the statistics for 1907-08, out of a total area 
of 326,400 acres, the area not available for cultivation is 52,400 
acres, onlturable waste other than fallow accounts for 16,000 
acres, and current fallows for 15,600 acres ; while the net cropped 
area ^ 242,400 acres. 

Bice forms the staple crop of the district, being grown Uice. 
on a normal area of 150,000 acres or 63 per cent, of the total 
area. It is a food-grain especially suited to low moist lands 
receiving an abundant rainfall, such as those which make up the 
greater portion of Howrah. An immense variety of different kinds 
of rice are grown, but the crops may be grouped uuder three main 
heads according to the harvest seasons, viz., or spring, 
dus (literally dau) or autumn, and d*nan (or haimanlik) or winter 
lice. 

Boro rice is transplanted along the banks of mardies, or in Boro and 
very low lands which remain wet till summer. Ploughing is 
not required, (t is sown in January and reaped in April and 
If ay. This olass of rice includes only coarse varieties, and only 
a small quantity of land can be found fit for its cultivation. 

Auo rice is sown, chiefly broadcast, on aund lands and preferably 
loaildy BoilB. It is sown in May and reaped in August and 
September, being often followed by a second crop of pulses. 

This crop also yields coarse varieties of rice. Formerly dm 
was a fairly large crop, but it has been replaced by jute, 
which pays the cultivator better. In the sayings of Khana we 
fiiul several refeienoes to the autumn rice crop: — Auaer b/nii Mc^ 
pdhr bhui dtdle, Vaiahdkker pratham jaic^ duaAhdn dwitjun 
phale Aua^ihdmr ehdah^ Idge tin mdah, “ The soil of dua is 
sandy, that of jute clayey. In the first rains of Baisakh (April- 
May), dua paddy yields double. The cultivation of dua paddy 
takes three months.” 

Amain rice is the great orop of the year. It is grown on lauds Winter 
lying below flood-level, except where water lies so deep as to 
preclude cultivation. The land which gets the right quantity of 
water and most of the detritus washed off the upper lan^ is 
naturally the richest, and is therefore called dtcai of* first class 
land. It forms the deepest or nearly the deepest part of the fields, 
while above and below it is doyam or second class land. In a 
year of excessive rain the upper doyam^ and in a year of drought 
the lower doyam, will be as good as dwal ; but in a year of average 
nunfall the dwul will be better than either. Above and below the 
doyam are the zones of inferior atyam and thdhdram soils. 

In the north the ground is frequently manured with cow-dung 
(60 baskets to a highii) except in the lower lands, where manure 
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would be disBipated in the water. After manuring, ploughing 
b^giDB, as soon os the ground has been sufficiently softened by 
lain, towards the end of winter or in the beginning of spring. 
There are generally four ploughings before sowing or planting. 
The otods are then pulverized by diawiug a mai or harrow over 
them. Aman rice may be sown broadcast, but is mote usually 
■own in a nursery and transplanted into the fields. It is sown in 
May and June, and is trausplanled in the rains, chiefly in 
July and August. It cannot be sown broadcast if the ground 
dries up early, or does not dry up at all, or has been newly 
broken up. The usual quantity of seed used is 16 seers to a 
bi$hd. The labour required for ironsplauting varies according to 
the distance of the fields from the village, the depth of water 
and other circumstances, but on the average it takes a man 
five days per otyhA. Harvesting begins on high lands in Nov- 
ember or Dceember, and is mostly finished by the end of 
January Ou the lower grounds it continues Jill the end of 
February and sometimes till the middle of March. 

The reaping is easy enough till the low lauds are reached 
after the dwaL The doyam may be got in dry, but wynm and 
ehdharatn have generally to be rt^aped in water. In dry reaping 
the straw with the paddy is laid in bundles ou the fields in order 
to dry it, and alter two or three days Is carried home for thresh* 
ing. In wet reaping the heads of the stalks above water are 
generally out and then carried to a dry spot for drying. Paddy 
reaped dry is usually threshed by beating the bundle against 
bonds till all the grain is separated. The bundles of straw 
(Idtar) are then stored lor sale or use. Poddy reaped wet is 
trampled out by oxen. The straw ijtdl) is sour and useless, 
except for feeding cattle. After threshing the paddy is win- 
nowed and stored in thatched granaries with split bamboo walls 
(msrdi). 

s/^e outturn naturally varies according to the nature of land, 
timely or untimely weather, and the care given to cultivation. 
On an average the outturn of adli dwal rice per tiyhd is estimated 
at 7 to lU mauuds of paddy tuid one kdhnn of straw ; and of sd/» 
dci/ccMi at 5 io 8 mauuds of poddy and the same quantity of siraw. 
Some of the best lauds, if mamirod, have been known to yield 12 
mounds per but such a hoavy yield is very rare. Generality 
Speaking, the outturn, tukou at the zaie of eight mauuds of paddy 
ttsd one kdhdn of straw, would be worth in the Belling seisoa not 
mote than Bs. 26 (24-1- 2). 

After rioo, pulsw arc the most important of the food-grains. 
Gram ia not grown, but other pulses, like kfmdiri^ peas and 
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moiuri, aie &Toiixite second dope. Khe%dri or ttwd is soRm on 
low rice lands when the dman is damaged hy floods or has a poor 
outturn. It is sown broadcast in October, grows slowly until the 
winter rice is harvested, then shoots up rapidly, and is gathered 
in Fehmaiy and March. It costs little to cultivate, but the 3 rield 
is not large if the rice crop is good. It is a grain which the well- 
to-do eschew, but owing to its cheapness, is much med in the 
form of dai by the poorer classes. The other pulses form the 
main cold-weather crops on svnd lands. They are sown in 
October and Noyember after ploughing and are reaped in Feb- 
ruary and March. The ploughing is more carefully done, the 
seeds cost more, and the outturn is more valuable. They famish 
the ddl eaten by the higher classes. 

Oil-seeds, such as linseed, /i/, rape and mustard, are cold- Oii-beedt. 
weather crops gro^vn only in small plots on high lauds round the 
village sites and on the river c/tars, which are periodically fertilized 
by new silt. 

Next to rice, jute is the chief crop, especially in the north. Jufe. 

It has largely replaced du8 rice, and in 1907-()8 it was grown on 
65,000 acres, or one-fourth of the net cropped area. In most 
villages in the Sadar sub<li vision it is raised on ^und lauds that are 
not occupied by sugarcane, vc'getablos or orchards. The ground 
is usually mailurod with cow-dung or rich muddy earth dug up 
from tanks or ditches. After the first showers in May, the ground 
is ploughed up, and the seed (about two seers pt^r Oif/hd) is sown. 

The fields are then wooded t>vice or ihrico before the heavy rains 
begin. In August and September the juto is cut, stripped of its 
leaves, carried to water in bundles, and there steeped. The 
steeping process is called rotting. After a time the stalks are taken 
out and beaten, and the fibre is extracted. Tlie fibre is cleaned, 
dried by hanging, and then put into drums ready for the market. 

The stalks are used for fuel, for thatching, or for fencing betel-leaf 
plantations. The outturn varies according to circiLnistanees, e.r/., 
the condition of the fields, the quantity of manure used and the 
core given to cultivation ; but for first class laiuls the average out- 
turn may be taken roughly as 4 to 6 maunds of fibre and 8 to 10 
bundles of stalks (pdnAd/t), and for second class hinds 8 to o maunds 
and the same quantity of stalks. The Duinjor and 13argaehhi4 
stations on the Howroh-AmtSl line are centres of the jute trade, 
being visited by European and Armenian traders in the sensou. 

Sugarcane is grown on suad lands, preferably heavy clay soils Sut^arcaue. 
retaining moisture. The ground is prepared by ploughing and 
hanowing, and ako receives irrigation, if the soil is light and 
ponm It is next manured with oil-Tofuse» (^ow-dung and 
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tank-mud. In January cuttings half a foot long are placed, with 
oil-roiuse, in holes arranged in rows a yard apart. In the four 
months precediug the rains « February to June; the surface is 
irrigated several times, and after each wateiiog it is hoed. Just 
before the rains the ground round the roots is cleared, old leaves, 
etc., being removed, and manure laid nt the roots, after which 
they are carefully earthed over. During the next five months 
(middle of June to middle of November) the leaves are usually 
twisted round the stems to prevent insects or jackals from damaging 
the plants. As soon as the plants are large enough, they are 
tied together with leaves at the top to prevent the flexible stems 
falling down. Cutting begins in January, and may continue 
till April. The chief varieties ore Bombay, Mmdrd and dethi. 
The cultivation is exhausting to the soil and expensive to the 
ryotb. The crop is therefore alternated with paddy or jute in the 
following rains and with potatoes or pulses in the following winter, 
so that the soil has rest for at least a year and a half. The old 
wooden mill has disappeared and has been replaced by a more 
effective machine with an iron crusher and pan. A few of the 
canes are sold in the towns and rural ftdU ; but most ore crushed 
in the iron mill, the juice being converted into gur or molasses. 

Tobacco Tobacco is a minor product, being chiefly found along river 

and hotel* banks and on c/tan. Betel-leaf is more largely grown, especially 
by the Barui caste, in bamboo enclosures with fence ? made of 
jute-stalks. The cuttings ore planted in rows in February and 
watered daily for tlie first throe months. The leaves begin to 
shoot out in June and July, and continue to do so for a year. 
Old stems are cut down in April, when the roots send up fresh 
stems, which begin giving now loaves in Juno and July. In 
this way fresh leaves may be got for several yeais, otherwise the 
stems ^e in a year. The trailing plants have to be tied to 
supports of dhoinchd or split baml^o, and the soil manured from 
time to time with oil-refuse. The betel leaf of Nunti and Bantul 
near Uluheria is famous for its flavour, being exported as for 
north as Delhi. 

Fsoits. The principal fruits of the district are mango, plantain, coco- 
nut, jack, papaya, pine-apple and custard-apple {dtd . Groves 
of mango and jock abound, especially in the liowrah subdivision. 
Thei-e are numerous varieties of indigenous mangoes, which 
though stringy are generally sweet. In orchards owned by the 
well-to-do classes grafts of Bombay, fazH and Imgrd mangoes are 
common and yield fine fruit, though it is rather smaller in size than 
that raised up-country. The jack-fruit usually has a stringy pulp, 
but the beet varieties are sweet and luscious. Fine-apples oie 
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regularly cultivated in homestead plots, especially near the 
liluah and Dumjor stations. They are usually large and 
palatable, while the sub- variety called raai^ though smaller, is 
particularly sweet. Papaya grows almost wild in every home- 
stead, and is a welcome addition to the daily fare, being eaten 
when unripe as a vegetable, and wher ripe as a fruit. PlantainB 
are oultivated on an extensive soale, both unripe and ripe varieties, 
the chief sub-varieties of the latter being the religiously pure 
kdtMUy the small but delicious chdn.pdy and the large martamdn 
(literally Martaban). Coconut and date palms thrive, yielding 
fruit, coconut oil and date sugar. Limes, tamarind, leechees 
{Ne2)heliniii the Indian blackberry {jdw)y the rose apple 

(goldjt Jdm)y i\ie Jamml [Euijiula jam men) and guava are found 
in gardens on the outskirts of the towns. 

Vegetables are grown extensively round the villagers’ home- Veok- 
steads, in private gardens, and along the fertile banks of the 
numerous khdls and streams. Excellent [Trko^amhen 

dioica) come via Amt ft from tlu‘ Daiiiodar and arums (o/) 

from S&ntrftgftehhi and Jugatballabhpiir. Amta also suppUes 
largo soft brinjals, fairly big water-melons and good radishes. 
Several kinds of pot herbs, gourds, beans, yams, cucumbers, 
potatoes (desZ/i or Naini Tal', sweet potatoes and onions are 
raised for sale ; while near the towns eauUHowerB, cabbages, 
peas, beet, and ot her European vegetables are grown. 

Among miscellaneous products may be mentioned mulberries 
grown in thana Jagatballabhpur and Panchla outpost on about 
500 acres; bamboos grown in the compounds of most house- is. 
holds ; and the Ao^id reed, which is plentiful on the banks of the 
marshes and swamps. 

Figures showing changes iu the cultivated area for any KxrEv. 
lengthy period cannot be given, as the agricultural statistics of 
Howrah wore incorporated with those of Hooghly until 1905-06. vatiow. 
It appears, however, to bo a well-established fact that practically 
all the land at present cultivable has been brought under the 
plough and that very little land is left fallow. It would seem, 
moreover, that the' area under rice and jute is steadily inoreasiog. 

The lands reclaimed by tlie three drainage schemes (Howrah, 
Barajol and Hajapur) have boon almost exclusively devoted to 
winter paddy, while the 8u»d lands that grew autumn rice have 
been devoted almost entirely to jute. The area under jute varies, 
however, with the prices obtained for the fibre and with the stock 
of-rioe kept in hand, e.g.y the scarcity of rice and the high prices 
of food-grains in 1908 are reported to have caused a reduction 
in the area under jute and a oorres£)onding increase in the 
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ooltiyation of rioe. Sugaroane oultiTation, whioh increased a little 
after the introduction of iron roller milla, is deolining owing to 
the competition of imported sugar and molasses, while the cultiva- 
tion of vegetables and fruits is, on the whole, increasing. At 
present a large quantity of food-grains has to 1^ imi)orted from 
other districts ; and the cultirated area can only increase materially 
by reclaiming some of the existing swamps or by protecting 
part of the country liable to inundation. 
lupBovB. The substitution of jute for autumn rice as a more paying 
piAOTicE. commanding a ready sale is becoming general. In the 
flooded tracts, the losses due to floods are counteracted by 
sowing pulses along with winter rioe, for if the latter is damaged 
or destroyed, a good crop of the former can be got from the 
deposit of silt left by the recoding water. The value of iiianuro 
as a fertilizer is understood. It is generally applied in the 
case of special crops, and is also coming into use for rioe on 
higher lands. The usual manures are doomposed cow-deung and 
the refuse of oil-seeds ; but the scarcity of firewood leads to an 
increased use of dried cow-dung for fuel among the poorer classes. 
A certain amount of rotation is practised, jute or autumn 
rice is rotated with pulm, sugarcane with jute and pulses, etc. 

Several new kinds of ploughs have been tried, but have not yet 
passed the experimental stage. The improved Sibpur plough is 
somewhat in favour, as it has the advantage of better work 
combined with cheapness and simplicity. The use of iron roller 
mills and pans for converting sugarcane into f/ur has already 
been Eluded to. 

The oultivatoiB keep seed for sowing from their old stock, 
and there is no conscious selection of the best kinds ; but there 
is a general tendency to select the better varieties for planting, 
Bombay and BhdfM&rd in the place of deahi sugarcane, 
while Sftntr&g&ohhi arums {pi) ore substituted for the ordinary 
kind, muktake9hi brinjals for the oommon variedes, up-oountry 
mangoes for the indigenous kinds, etc. In urban gardens 
imported European seeds are largely used. 

Cattls. The b]|^eds of cattle are of the usual kinds found in Lower 
Bengal. Cows ore kept by house-holders and Goal&s, who 
also keep buffaloes; bullocks by Go&lfts and cultivators of all 
classes ; lAeep and goats by MusalmAns and low caste Hindus ; 
pigs by the lowest castes, such as E&orAs and H&iis ; ponies 
by the more wealthy Muhammadans and Hindus. The cows 
and plough-bullocks are weak and stunted in growth, no 
guAtained efforts having yet been made to imprdve the breed. 
Epidemics often break out, and from ignoiwoe and want of 
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prompt treatment many die. The Saturday hui at UluberiA ia the 
largeat cattle market in the distriot. 

Cattle suffer muoh from want of pasturage. Once every Riitoriao. 
village had its grazing grounds, but now there are practically 
none, nearly every acre having been appropriated and rented 
out to cultivators. The ryot consequently Has to feed his 
bullocks with straw, etc., for the greater part of the year ; for 
though the cattle get some grazing in the fields after harvesting, 
they are kept out of them as soon the crops are sown, and have 
to be tethered on some more or less barren patches, off which 
the grass is quickly browsed. 

Among the castes engaged in agriculture the Kaibarttas Agbicol- 
predominate, a thrifty industrious class, who have migrated largely classes. 
into the southern ihanas, probably from the east of Midnapore. 

The other principal agricultural castes ore Pods, originally a 
fishing caste, who came to the Uluberia subdivision probably 
from the other side of the river Hooghly ; Sadgops, a bharao* 
teristic caste of West Bengal ; Chand&ls, probably emigrants 
from Eastern Bengal , Bands or hereditary betd-leaf growers ; 
and among the Musabnans that heterogeneous class, the Sheikhs. 

From various causes, chiefly economic, recruits have been received 
from other important classes, such as the weaving classes (T&ntis, 

Suklis and JolAhas), the fishing castes (Tiyors and Bagdis), and 
other castes, such os Tells, Chhutars and others. At presenti 
owing to the high price of food-gr&'ns, there is a tendency for 
many persons in the rural tracts, who previously had no connec- 
tion with cultivation, to take up land in order that they may 
have a stock of rice to fall back upon. Oonsequently, there is 
no important class or caste of which a certain proportion does 
not hold some land. 
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CANAL3, DHAINAG£ AND EMBANKMENTS. 

Thk only locked canal in this district forms part of the Midna- 
pore Canal and comprises two tidal reaches extending from 
UluberiA to Bansberia, where it crosses the D&modar riYer> and 
from Kult&parA to Kantftpukur, where it joins the Bupn&rayan. 
On the opposite site of the BupnAr&yan the canal is continued 
from Dainan to Midnapore, crossing the K&sai river at Panskura 
and at Mohanpiir close by Midnapore. The total length of the 
canal, including 16| miles of canalised distributaries, is 6^} miles. 
The tidal reaches were constructed chiefly for the purpose of 
navigation aod were opened for traflio in 1873. Each range has 
two parallel distributaries, and their water, when available, is 
used for irrigation, but the supply is variable and cannot be 
depended on. Before the opening of the Bengal-Nagpur Kailway 
the canal formed part of the main route from Calcutta to 
Midna|X)re, but the traffic, oii(;e considerable, has fallen off owing 
to railway competition. 

T'here is also an improved natural channel, called the 
Qaighatft and Bakshi Khdlsy 7^ miles long, which forms a connect- 
ing link between the Damodar and RupnarAyan rivers It 
was taken up and improved by Qovemment in 1856-57, and 
was in charge of the Public Works Department until 1872-73, 
when it was transferred to the District Board. In 1894 the 
mointeLanoe and management of the channel were resumed by 
Government, which makes an annual grant of Ks. 2,500 to 
the District Board in order to recoup the loss occasioned to that 
body by the re-transfer. The right of collecting tolls has been 
leased out for two years (1908-00 and 1909-10) at Rs. 4,500 
per annum. 

The drainage of the large swamps m the district is a far 
more important question than that of canal irrigation or naviga- 
tion. Buch swamps are found in the depressions between the 
rivers and their priucipal branches, one set (the Howrah swamps) 
lying between the raised banks of the Uooghly and the 
SoraswaU, another ^the BAjApur swamps) between the Saraswatl 
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and the KftnS Damodar, and a third (the Amt& swamps; between 
the Kfin& D&modar and the Damodar. The first schemes for 
the drainage of these swamps appear to have been put forward 
as a result of the epidemic of a virulent type of fever called 
Burdw&n fever, which raged in Booghly and part of Howrah. 
The heavy mortality it caused formed the subject of repeated 
enquiries by civil, medical and engineering officers. One of the 
latter, Mr. Adley, c.u., who had been appointed by Government 
to determine whether want of drainage had caused or intensified 
the prevailing fever, reported in 1869 that defective drainage 
caused by the silting up of rivers and khdh was a main cause 
of the fever and recommended the reclamation of the DSnkuni, 
K&tlia and BajApur swamps. Government approved a portion 
of his scheme, vis , that for draining the Dftnkuni marsh, which 
lies just outside the district with its outfall in the Ball3' Khdi^ 
and the work was taken in hand. 

Subsequently, in 1873, Colonel Haig, Chief Engineer of 
Bengal, who had been deputed to make an engineering survey of 
the locality, recommended that the Dankiini scheme should be 
extended to the tidal tracts in this district. He suggested three 
schemes for the reclamation of the three sets of swamps mentioned 
above, viz., fl) the Amta scheme for the drainage of 84 square 
miles lying in the western drainage basin ; (2) the It&jApur 
scheme for the drainage of the tidal i)ortion of the central basin 
comprising the HAjapur, PAnohlA and Barajol (apparently a 
corruption of Lara jhil) swamps ; and (3) the Howrah scheme for 
the drainage of the tract lying between the Bally Kh&l on the 
north, the river Hooghly on the east and south, and the Saraswati 
on the west. The Howrah scheme was taken up first, being 
begun in November 1884 and completed in October 1885 at a 
cost of 5i lakhs. The larger RAjApur scheme was next begun 
and completed in 1894-95 at a cost of 14^ lakhs. The AmtA 
scheme is still under consideration, the zamindArs concerned 
having been averse to it hitherto, but Drainage Commissioners 
have recently been appointed. The cost of upkeep in 1907-08 
was Bs. 2,672 in the case of the Howrah works, as against 
Bs. 862 in 1906 07 and Bs. 5,303 in 1905-06, and Bs. 8,635 
in the case of the BAjApur nnd Barajol works, as against 
Bs. 9,604 in 1906-07. 

The Howrah and BAjApur (including Barajol) drainage 
works, which axe in charge of Hie Executive Engineer, Northern 
Drainage and Embankment Division, were undertaken under 
the provisions of the Bengal Drainage Act, VI (B.O.) of 1880. 
That Act repealed Beng^ Act V of 1871, which laid dowii. 
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ia regard to the D&nkimi sohemey that a moiety of the pro» 
prietors of the lands oonoemed might assent to the drainage 
works, whereon the whole proprietary body wonld be obliged 
to combine to oanSe execution of the works, to obtain the 
necessaiy advanoe of money from Government, and to appor- 
tion among tliemselves the liability for the recovery of 
the advance. The Drainage Act of 1880 empowered the 
lieutenant-Governor to carry out similar works for the drainage 
and reclamation of land throughout Bengal. It provided that 
each scheme under the Act should be prepared with plans and 
estimates by the Government engineers and published for 
general information. The cost of the works was to be assessed, 
on the lands reclaimed and improved, in proportion to the 
benefit derived, by Commissioners appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, of whom the majority were to be proprietors The 
recovery of the sums apportioned on the several proprietors was 
left in the hands of the Collector. The works, when completed, 
were to be kept up in the same moaner as public emban^ents 
at the expense of those whose lands were benefited, and in their 
maintenance the Collector was to be assisted by a committee of 
proprietors appointed for that purpose. A material alteration 
from the procedure under Act Y of 1871 consisted in allowing 
the Commissioners au opportunity of watching results for three 
years after the works were completed before they proceeded to 
apportion the costs. Thus the liability to repa}' any portion of 
the capital was defened for throe years. 

The Act was amended in lt)02 by the Bengal Drainoge 
Amendment Act, II (B.C.) of 1902, which provides farther 
facilities for the recovery by landholders from their tenants of a 
proportionate ^are of the expenses connected with the carrying 
out of dreunage schemos. It also authorizes the recovery of contri- 
butions when one co-sharer pays the whole of the expenses for 
carrying drainage works ; and it provides a procedure for amend- 
ing the list of persons who have been formally declared to be liable 
to pay the expenses of drainage schemes. The most noticeable 
results of this last Act ore that it has empowered the zamindftrs 
to file certificates against their tenants and has reduced the rate of 
interest from o per cent, to 4 per cent The landlords realise 
the drainage demands from the tenants of the benefited lands 
eithe<: directly as additions to rents and ('esses or indirectly 
by enhancing their rents in view of the estimated benefits to 
theit lands. 

Hownb The tract of country drained by the Howrah drainage scheme 

jgiliiy is bounded by the river Uooghly on the south, by the towns of 
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Bally and Howiah on the east, by the river Saraawati on the 
west, and by the Bally Khdi and the road from Bally to Ofaandi- 
taU on the north. Its area is about 49} square miles, of which 
nearly 18 square miles consist of pure swamp. The lowest 
port is 7} feet above maan sea-level, and even when tidal 
water is exoliided, the rainfall is enough to fill it to a 
depth of 4} feet. Th<4 most promiuent oharaoteristio of these 
swamps is that instead of forniing a single large basin, like the 
Daukiini swamp to the north, they are divided into four oatoh- 
meiit basins, eaoh separated from the other by a low ridge. 

1'he works consist of (1) a main channel 8} miles long, the 
width of the base varying from 10 feet at the end to 80 feet 
near the sluice on the river ; (2j branch and subsidiaiy channels 
with a total length of 10 miles ; (3) an outfall sluice near the 
Botanical Qarden, having seven vents of 5 feet each, with self- 
acting shutters on the river side and drop-gates worked by screws 
on the land side; (4) another outlet sluice, having one vent 
(5 feet by *0 feet) with a drop-gate worked by screws, near the 
Banderbil sluice on the Bally Khdl; and (5) an embankment 
extending for ubout miles along the river Hooghly from the 
Botanical Qardeti to the mouth of the M&hisdh&rft Khdi^ the 
object of whioli is to exclude tidal water from the swamps. 

The Rajapur scheme drains an area of 209*85 square miles Rajipur 
and is divided into two sections, viz,, Barajol and Bajapur. The 
Barajol section drains an area of 30*5 square miles, of which ^ 
more than half is swamp. Tlie works consist of (1) a main 
channel (9,000 feet long) ; (2) two branch channels, with a 
combined length of about 9 miles, which run from the villages 
of Jnngalpur and »Satghfiria to Ihe river Hooghly; and (3) 
an ouihill sluice, with four vents, 8 feet by 5 feet eaoh. 

The Bajapur section is a large eogineering work, affecting 
the drainage of 239 35 square miles comprised in five basins, viz., 
the upland basin (140 square miles), Janfti basin (3270 square 
miles), r&nehla Jol basin (22*50 square miles), Bftjapur Jol basin 
(31*90 square miles), and an area of 12*25 square n^es draining 
directly into the Hooghly. The works consist of (1) a main 
channel, 10 miles long, extending from half a mile north of 
^Baj&pur to Sijberia a mile above Uluberia; ^2) three branch 
channels, witli a combined length of about 7 miles, three khdk 
with a combined length of 9} miles serving as branoh ohannels, 
and four detached channels with a total length of about one 
mile ; (3) a big outfall sluice on the Hooghly river at Sijben&, 
having 20 vents, each 8 feet by 5 feet ; (4) a protective embank* 
meat, about 1} miles long, from Sijberia to Ghakkasi 
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with three inrigation slnioeB. There are also two bungalows, oni 
at Sijberi& and the other at Rftj&pur, three road-bridges and fotu 
foot-bridges. 

The main channel, starting from the outfall sluice a 
SijberiA, follows the course of the E&lsfip& Khdl or Eftn. 
D&modar (which has been remodelled) for 3} miles as far a 
B&sdeopur. From that place it passes through the low land 
of DanchlA and Dhanki to Siddheswar, and thence througl 
the B&j&pur Jol, finally ending about half a mile beyon« 
the Howrah-Amt& road. The first branch channel leaves th 
main channel in the 12th mile, and going north-west passe 
under the Howrah-Amt& road, about one mile from Bargachhi£ 
connecting with the low lands of Santoshpur. The second brane 
leaves the main channel in the 14th mile, and going nortt 
east passes under the Howrah- Amt A road, and connects i 
Jh&pardah with the Mfttia Khdi^ of which a length of 5 miU 
has been improved to serve as a branch channel. The cost c 
maintenance is small, averaging Bs. H,370 only in the fi\ 
years ending in 1907-08. 

It has been estimated that the llAjapur scheme has reclaimc 
from its three principal swamps, Rajapur, Panchla and Barajo 
4,122 acres of waste land and has improved no less than 37,97 
acres of low land. The western portion of Rajftpur is, howeve 
being affected by fiooda pouring in from the Amta, MadSria an 
upland basins, largely through breaches in the EanA Damodar an 
MadSriA Khdl left enjbankments. Crops were damaged by su( 
floods in 1893-94, 1899-1900, 1904 05 and 1901-06. The le 
embankment of the MadariA Khdl from Amta to Harishpur 
consequently to be raised, and the portion from Penro t 
Dilakh&s is being remodelled. 

These schemes are interesting examples of large reclamatio 
works, beyond the means of the cultivators or of individus 
landlords, which arc practicable only for a combination r 
landed proprietors or capitalists worUng under the protectio 
of the Drainage Act. Both have amply fulfilled expeotutioni 
The Magistrate of Howrah in the Annual Administration Repoi 
of 1897-98 remarked : — All the drainage schemes have prove 
to be of immense benefit in reclaiming the waste swamps an 
improving the other lands. They were originally intended fc 
the drainage of the swamps, but they are now advantageous! 
utilized in irrigating the lands, in years of drought and scant 
rainfall, with fresh water from the Hooghly river.*’ Moi 
reoently, in 1905, the Gominiasioner remarked : — ** These scheme 
have proved very successful in reclaiming the extensive wad 
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swampy lands wesfc of Howrah and improYing other lands. 

The surplus water is drained out by the dbannels and aluioes in 
years of heavy rainfall ; while in years of drought water from 
the river is let in for oultivaiion and drinking purposes. The 
schemes have been of great benefit to the people of the neighbour- 
ing tracts, who can reap a good harvest in years of drought 
as well as in years of heavy rainfalL” 

The completion of the entire project for the drainage of the 
district by carrying out the AmtA s^eme proposed over 30 years 
ago appears desirable on many grounds. It would not only add 
hundmds of acres to the cultivated area and improve thousands 
of acres of low lands— an important consideration in a district 
which does not raise enough food for its consumption. It 
would also drain a water-logged locality in which malarial fever 
threatens to be endemic, owing to the stagnant water being 
the breeding ground of the malaria-bearing anopheles mosquito. 

In its present state, moreover, the waters flooding the Amt& 
basin not only damage the Amta crops three or (our years out of 
every five, but also threaten to swamp the western part of the 
RfijApur basin. 

A large part of the district being very little above mean Enbavx- 
sea-level is liable to be flooded every year by the principal ifa***- 
rivers and their branches Protective embankments have, there- 
fore, long been held to be necessary and during the early 
years of British administration the main channels of the 
three chief rivers were embanked, viz., the right bank of 
the Hooghly, the left and right banks of the DAmodar, 
and the left bank of the ROpnarAyan. The efiFeot of these 
embankments was that the rivers, depositing silt in their 
beds, gradually raised them above the level of the adjoining 
country. Hence, when a river burst through its bwk, it 
flooded a considerable area causing serious damage. This was 
more especially the case with the DAmodar, a large river liable to 
flood with a rapid stream and narrow b^. The embankments 
along Its banks were originally maintained by the BurdwAn 
RAj, but the damage caui^ from time to time by the floods 
pouring through imperfectly repaired breaches forced Govern- 
ment to take them over. In course of time the Government 
was obliged to abandon the embankment on the right side of t e 
Dftmodar in order to protect the more valuable lands on the left 
side. This at first caused much hardship to village on the right 
side, but gradually the silt-deposit not only raised the land, 
but enabled splendid crops of rain to be grown, thus compensating 
for the loss of paddy crops. During the lapt 20 yean, on acoourt 
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of A Urge breach at BegaA in the BordwAn district, a rednoed 
Tolnme of water has been passing along the present channel 
of the DAmodar, and the effect of ‘he floods is oonseqaently not 
felt on the right side. It is now proposed to close the BegnA 
breach up to ordinary flood height so as to minimise damage 
to crops in the Burdwan district and the ArAmbAgh subdirision 
of the Hooghly distrid:. The result of this change remains to 
be seen. 

Along the right bank of the Hooghly there are aamindAxi 
embankments from SankrAil to Alipore on the mouth of the 
DAmooar, except a portion measuring about 1^ miles in length 
from ChakkAsi Khdl to SijberiA, which is being maintained by 
Government as a portion of the BAjApur drainage works. 
They were badly breached by high floods in 1904-06, causing 
serious loss of crops in the interior. The samlndArs oonoemed 
having fidled to repair them properly, the Government has 
taken charge of two sections (one at ChakkAsi, 3 miles above 
TJluberiA, and the other from UluberiA to ChAmpA KhAi on the 
south) and has put them in proper order, the cost being realized 
from the zamindArs under the Embankment Act. 

Government now maintains the following embankments 
(1) the Hooghly right embankment from the Botanical Garden 
to MAhisdhArA Khdl and the ChakkAsi embankment from ChakkAsi 
Khdlio SijberiA; (2) the Dsmodar left embankment through 
the whole length of the district and the right embankment 
from the BeguA breach to the MnjA DAmodor and from the 
mouth of the GAighAtA Khnl to the outfall into the Hooghly ; 
(3) the BupnArayan left embankment from the mouth of the 
Bakshi Khdl to the outfall in the Hooghly ; (4) the embankment 
on the south of the Bakshi and GAighAtA Khdls^ joining the 
BupnArAyan left with the DAmodar right embankment ; (5) a 
takdvi embankment along the left bank of the MadAriA Khdl 
from DilakhAs to AmtA, about half of which has been raised, 
while the other half is being remodelled in order to protect 
the BAjApur basin. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


NATfTUAL CALAMITIES. 

Earthquake shooks are felt oooasionallyy but as a rule do Kamh. 
little damage. The Beveiest shook in the memory of the present 
generation oocnrred on the 12th June 1897. It damaged many 
of the masonry buildings in Howrah town and brought down a 
number of the weakest. There are also records of earthquakes 
damaging houses in Howrah town in 1737, 1812 and 1857. 

Howrah does not lie on the usual track of cyolones coming Croions* 
up from the Bay of Bengal, but occasionally it is visited by them, 
liie earliest of which there appears to be any record occurred in 
1737 at the same time as the earthquake mentioned above. An 
account published in The (ientteman^n Ma>jazme of 1738 runs as 
follows: — **On the • 0th September last happened a furious 
hurricane in the Bay of Bengal, attended with a very heavy 
rain, which raised 15 inches of water in five hours, and a violent 
earthquake which threw down abundance of houses, and, as the 
storm reached 60 leagues up the river, it is computed that 
20,000 ships, barks, sloops, boats, canoes, etc., have been oast 
away. A prodigious quantity of cattle of all sorts, a great many 
tigers and several rhinoceroses were drowned: even a gteat 
many oaymans were stifled by the furious agitation of the waters, 
and an innumerable quantity of birds were beat down into the river 
by the storm. Two Englbh ships of 500 tons were thrown into 
a village about 200 fathoms from the bed of the river Ganges, 
broke to pieces, and all the people drowned pell«mell amongst the 
inbabiti^tsand cattle. Barks of 60 tons were blown two leagues 
up the land over the tops of high trees. The water rose, in all, 

40 feet higher than usual. The English ships which drove ashore 
and broke to pieces were the Decker^ Devonzhire and Newcaztie^ and 
the fMam is missing. A French ship was drove on diore and 
biOgid; afior the wind and vater abated they qwned the hatches 
aad to^ oat aeveral bales of mewhandiae, eto., bat the man who 
waa in the hold to sling the balaasaddeoly oeaaed woricing, nor \y 
.■Mtng him ooald they grt any reply, on which they sent down 
Mnthmr bat hoard noth^ of him, whieh Toty mooh added to 
OairlMi^iot^ fm MOW tune so one would Teotoie down. At 
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lengditOne more hazdy than the rest wont down and became ailent 
and inaotiye aa the two former to the aatoniahment of all. They 
then agreed by lights to look down into the hold, which had a 
great quantity of water in it, and to their great sarjiriBe thqr saw 
a huge alligator staring aa expecting more prey.* Itliad come in 
through a hole in the ship's side and it was with difficulty they 
killed ity when they found the three men in the creature’s belly.*’* 
Coming to more recent times there were severe cydonesin 
October 1832, May 1838, June 1842, October 1864 and November 
1869, of whic^ the worst was that of 1864. This oydono burst on 
the 5th October and was of unprecedented violence. While the 
fury of the wind caused widei^read destraction to houses and trees, 
the storm-wave brought up by the gale carried havoc for 8 miles 
inland. Only after its force was expended by being q^iead 
over a wide extent of country, and after it had reined as high up 
aa Achipur within 20 miles of Calcutta, was^ the wave so fsr dimi- 
nished as to be confined mainly within the river banks. In this 
district nearly 2,000 persons and 20,000 cattle were returned as 
killed or drowned; the Bishop’s College presented, it is said, **a 
picture of desolation and the Botanic Garden was devastated. 
But by far the greatest harm done by the cyclone was the 
damage caused to the shipping in the river. On ^e 5th October 
there were 195 vessels within the limits of the Calcutta port. 
They withstood the force of the wind with soecess, but when to 
this, at about 1 f.m., was added the storm-wave, the force of which 
was still not entirely spent, one vessel after another broke from her 
moorings. Aa each ship ms swept on, she fouled others in 
her course, and they, carrying others with them, and getting 
massed in hopeless confusion, were driven on the Sumatra 
Sand and along the Howrah diore from Sibpar to Ghuauii. 
There was no bridge, it must be remembered, between Galoutta 
and Howrah in 1864. Ten vessels were sunk in the river and 145 
driven on shore. The F. & O. vessel Lmgal and the P« ft O. 
mail steamer Smem were landed high and dry on the bank 
at Bishop’s College, and the Qrtai Tohmania^ which, with over 
2,000 tons register, was the largest sailing ship in tlm port, went 
aground on Ghusuri Sands.t 

•iiviicaF The district is largely dependent for its food-supply on 
imports, especially imports of rice, so that it is closely affected 


* See aleo A Short SUtorjf of Old Fort WiUiom im Soogod^ by 0. B. Villon, 
Boogodt Pott mnd Pretoni, Vol. I, pp. 44, 45. 

t C. E. Backlsnd, Boogal oudor tko Idomiomm^t'GmMrmoro, VoL I, pp. 
2988-02. A full and Intoraeting aoeoont la alio given in Boogol, Ptut naif 
October 1901, pp. 112.184. 
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by famine or eearoily in the great rioe-growing and exporting 
tracts of India. The people are consequently liable to feel the 
pifinh caused by high prices in famine years, but local famine is 
unknown. The supply of water from different sources is so 
that the crops are immune from failure due to drought, 
and though they often suffer from floods, the people are compara- 
tively so well-off that beyond making small iakdvi loans no 
q^eoial measures of relief are found necessary. In fact, since 
the great Bengal famine of 1770, no famine, except possibly a 
famine in 1788, has visited this district, a fact which is eloquent 
testimony to its wealth and the facility with which it obtains its 
supplies. 

Itdief measures were, it is true, taken in 1866, though there Funine of 
was no famine in the district, because a considerable number of 
paupers flocked into it from other districts. Assistance was given 
from local sources till August, when, in consequence of its 
becoming necessary to stop the influx of paupers into Calcutta 
from Howrah, public relief had to be given at UIuberi&. That 
place is situated on the high road from Orissa and Midnapore, 
where the famine raged and large numbers of poor starving 
creatures flocked to it trying to reach Calcutta. Many could 
go no farther, and the scenes of misery were very painful. 

In July a private gentleman, Mr. Sykes, organized a special 
fund for Uluberia, and established a feeding depot there, of 
vddch Government subsequently took charge. A pauper camp 
was established at Howrah, and a relief centre was formed 
at N&rit in the UluberiS subdivision. Pauper hospitals were 
also established at each of the three relief centres. As 
regards the mortality, the Famine Commissioners reported:— 

Many must have died on the part of the* Midnapore and 
UluberiA road which lies in the district, but of these no record 
was kept. Among the paupers, however, who reached the 
kitchens first established and the relief centres which replaced 
them, including the whole period from June to the end of 
December 1866, the number of deaths reported was about 1,235. 

At the Howrah relief centre, the majority were weavers from 
Xah&nabftd and its neighbourhood. At UluberiA the persons 
rdieved came chiefly firom the districts of Cuttack, Balasore and 
MSdnapore. At the NArii centre, the applicants for relief consisted, 
for the most part^ of persons of the poorest classes in Howrah 
diatrfot.” 

Though immune from famine, the district ia peoiiliarly subject Fmoss 
to floods. Floods occur every year in the three great riveis,^and 
moat of the adjoining oounby hiu to be protected by embonkmentat 
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Floods Of 
188 S. 


The most destruotiye inundations oocur when the riven rise very 
high owing to excessive rainfall, and being met by high tides 
are unable to discharge their water quickly. Such flo^ have 
occurred in 1787, 1823, 1833, 1844, 1845, 1864, 1883, 1900 and 
1905. In October 1823 the banb of the D&modar gave way, 
and the following description has been left Howrah and 
Sulkeah and all the adjacent country is completely under water. 
On the main rood at Howrah there stand two and three feet of 
water, and all the space between that and the other side of the 
Benares road is one expanse of water.”* 'I'he tide also rose very 
high, for it was stated — The tide of Wednesday, the 2nd instant, 
noticed in our lost as having overflowed the platfonn of the 
Custom House Jetty, was the highest that has taken plaoe.”t 
Further inland the thSna buildings at Uluberia and BagnSn 
were either completely swept away or destroyed ; and it was 
reported— “ The extent of injury that has been sustained is 
beyond human belief.” 

In May 1833, a cyclone, accompanied by a storm-wave and 
followed by floods, devastated Mondalgh&t and the southern 
pavfjaim. The Bupnarftyan and DAmodar rose eight feet above 
the ordinary level of the spring tides ; almost every embank- 
ment was swept away, and the greater port of the country was 
covered with salt water. In August 1834 the Mandalgh&t 
pargana between the rivers BOpnarftyan and D&modar was again 
under water, and the flood was followed by a somewhat severe 
drought. The next serious flood was in August 1844, when the 
DAmodar burst its banks and bdniiftB in 170 places, and submerged 
the whole country between Bally and Dha^ftkh&li. Next year, 
in September 1845, there was a similar state of affairs in Mandal- 
ghit and the south of the district, where not a stalk of paddy 
was to be seen after the floods for many square miles. This flood 
was also followed by drought, and not a drop of rain fell 
between the end of August and the second week in Ootober.$ 

Ooming to more reoent times, one of the most disastrous 
floods on record ooouned in August 1885. The rainfall in that 
monili was exeqdionslly heavy, so leas than 27*67 inflhes being 
rAgisteied at TJlubeiU. The rivers were everywhere in high 
flood, and unfortunately high tides also cams up from &e 
Bay of Bengal. The emheokmante wtie Ineadwd at Maink 

• BmuUt. Yti. V, pf,ii8JK 
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on the left bank of the SOpnftrftjan, and at Tholjft on the 
rig^t bank of the D&modar, where the flood rushed through 
in a stream 100 yards wide and 11 feet deep, inundating the 
country to a depth of 10 feet. The whole of the traot between 
the Dimodar and Bupnfir&yan from the UluberiA Canal north- 
wards and eastwards aa far as the Saraswati river was inundated : 
in fast, the only portions that escaped wt>re that south of 
the canal and the north-east comer round Howrah town. 
Roughly speaking, the inundation extended over square 
milea. No lives were lost, as the villages are generally above 
flood-level and the people ore well provided with light boats. 

The destruction of houses was, however, very great, over 10,000 
falling or being rendered uninhabitable. The damage done to 
the standiug oiopa was still more disastrous, the rice on 294,000 
high&M being destroyed, besides sugarcane (5,900), jute (8,900), 
vegetables (7,450) ond betel or pdn (1,224 bighda^) Toung 
fruit trees were also much injured, and anotljer important item 
of damage was the loss of fish, which escaped from the tanks. 

The betel growers suffered especially, as the grass sheds, in 
which this plant is cultivated, involve a considerable outlay of 
capital, all of which waa saorifioed. Near Tholya, the place 
where the C&modar embankment was breached, much land waa 
rendered atezile by a deposit of sand. Tao total damage, so 
far as it could be estimated in money, was returned by the 
District Officer at dO lakhs of rupees. It was not found necessary, 
however, to establish relief works or to make remissions of 
revenue. It is noteworthy that the district was able to tide over 
such a calamity without any assistance from Government and 
little from private charity. 

The most serioua floods during the present century have been pioodi of 
those of 1900, 1904, and 1905. In 1900 there was heavy and in- 
oessant rain from the 19th to the 24th September, there being an 
abnormal of 24*18 inohes at Howrah in 48 hours v20th andfllst 

September). All the low-lying tracts were submerged ; a large 
numbw of cattle were drowned and hundreds of houses des- 
troyed; while the crop on on area of 150 square milcB, 
containing all the beat rice lands, was totally destroyed. No dia- 
tfeaa lequiriDg Government relief oame to notioe, auoh tempomy 
50 ^55 required being rendered by looal fun^ and 
private aubaoriptiona* These floods oauaed much inoonvenienoe 
diaeomfoit in Howrah oi^* On the 20 th Bentemher the 
water stood 8 feet above the mand Trunk Road ana the neigh* 
boai^ itieita in the rity, the gaiworka were badly flooded, and 
no gwooddbe sappUed for npwaida of three weeks. 
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Floods of 
1904. 


Floods of 
1906. 


There were again floods in August 1904 owing to the rise 
of the Hooghly, which breached the embankment on the right 
bank of the river south of Uluberift. The area affected included 
41 villages in th&na Uluberi& with 8,000 acres under rice, which 
was praoticallj all destroyed. The damage to house property, 
however, was insigniBoant ; no lives were lost, nor were any 
cattle drowned. Seven villages north of the canal in the BSurift 
outpost also suffered, but the damage was less than in the south 
of the th&na and the crops were only partially destroyed. These 
floods were attributed to the breaches in the embanlment along 
the Hooghly, which had been neglected for some } ears by the 
zammdars responsible for its maintenance and repair. 

In 1905 a considerable area was submerged owing to 
heavy rainfall at the end of July. The fall on the 27th and 
28th in the Usj&pur basin, whioli has a catchment area of 227 
square miles, was 17*47 inches, and water also poured in from 
the Amt& basin on the west with an area of 1 12 square miles, as 
well as from the Mad&ria and upland basins on the north with an 
area of 70 square miles. The basin was consequently under 
water, and the crops on the lower lands were lost, as the channel 
could not drain off the accumulated mass of water in less than 
26 days. The Hooghly river also rose high, and, breaching the 
samind&ii embankment on the right side, seriously damaged the 
erops beyond Uluberia. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


BENTS, WAGES AND PBICES 

oultivatois of Howrah nearly all pay cash rents, and Rshts. 
"wry rardy pay rents in kind, i.e,, make over to the landlord a J^’^i***^** 
certain proportion of the produce of their fields as rental. Such 
rents are confined almost exclusively to the ntj~j(/t lands of the 
landlords and to lands recently brought under cultivation by 
reclamation from swamp. Occasionally also they are paid for 
land sublet by a ryot to another cultivator. Under this system, 
the cultivator tills the land at his own cost, reaps the crop in the 
presence of the landlord's agent and carries it to the threshing 
floor, whore the paddy and straw are divided in equal shares. 

The system of produce rents met with elsewhere, under which a 
fixed quantity of paddy is made over to the landlord, whatever 
may be the actual outturn, is almost unknown in this district. 

When orchards and fishing rights are leased out, the rent is 
frequently paid partly in cash and partly in kind, t.^., the lessee 
pays his rental by making over to the lessor a certain quantity 
of fruit or fish. 

Reliable statistios showing the rates of rent prevalent are not Cuh 
available, as settlement operations have not yet been extended to 
the district. It is known that the rates are high and that they 
axe gradually becoming higher owing to the increase in the 
agricaltural population and the growing competition for land. 

The following table shows the difference in the average annual 
rents paid per bighd for various classes of lands in the Howrah 
subdivision tetween 1873 and 1903 : — 

1673. im. 

Ub. a. Rb. 

1. High land beaiiug autumn rice with a Mioud 12 0 16 

crop. 

2. Low land bearing winter rice (let qualUp) ... 9 0) 

Do. (2nd quality) ... 7 8 J 

3. Jnto land •a. ... 7 8 88 

The iiuneaae in the nui of landB growing speoial crops is 
MmadnUot eipeoully in the oaae of jute Und, where it amoonts 
to'^eoo par oant. 3ag»ta§a» lands are aae o ai e d to a rani ot about 
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Bs. 26 a bighd ; and for low lands redaimed meauM of drainage 
channels, and producing a crop of coarse winter paddj, the rate of 
rent is Bs. 8 to Bs. 5 per bighd^ a rate higher than that for 
ordinary lands in many other districts. Bents in the Uluberia 
subdivision range somewhat lower than in the Howrah sub- 
division. 

Waoeb. Wages both for skilled and unskilled labour are fairly high. 
The wages in mills and other factories axe higher than those paid 
outside, and the ever«inoreasing demand for skilled labour ctoses 
a steady rise. In 1908, the lowest wages per mensem paid in 
factories were as follows, the variations depending on the class of 
labour required, 0 .^., whether for dockyards, iron works or 
o.igineexing workshops blacksmiths, Bs. 12 to Bs. 20 ; fitters, 
Bs. 10 to Bs. 27 ; carpenters, Bs. 12 to Bs. 17 ; engine driveTS, 
Bs. 14-8 to Bs. 20; boilermen, Bs. 14 to Bs. 16; masons 
and bricklayers, Bs. 12 to Bs. 15. In jute and cotton mills, the 
lowest wages were: — weavers, Bs. 12 to Bs. 14; pinners, 
Bs. 1 0-8 to Bs. 13 ; dyers, Bs. 9 to Bs. 11. For unskilled labour, 
the lowest rate was : — coolies and porters, Bs. 7 to Bs. 9 for a 
man and Bs. 6 for a woman ; dartedns and messengers, Bs. 8 to 
Bs. 10 ; jamdddr damans^ Bs. 13 to Bs. 18. 

During the 15 years 1893 to 1908, daily wages have risen in 
the town very considerably, viz., for a common mason from 4 annas 
to 8 annas ; for a common carpenter from 8 annas to 10 annas ; for 
a common blacksmith from 6 annas to 10 annas; and for a 
common cooly from 4 annas to 5 and 5^ annas. The excep- 
tional rise in the wages of masons is due to the large increase 
in the number of buildings creating a special demand for these 
artisans. It is not easy to get local servants, and consequently 
domestic work is usually done by immigrants from B&nkurft and 
Midnapore or from Orissa and up-country districts. Servants are 
generally paid in the towns at the rote of Bs. 4 per mensem for a 
male, and Bs. 3 for a female, besides food and dothing ; if paid in 
cash only {told)^ the monthly wages are Bs. 8 for a mdq and 
Bs. 5 to Bs. 6 for a maid servant. The salary of a cook is higher, 
viz., Bs. 7 to Bs. 8 besides food and clothing. In the rural 
tracts menial servants are paid either in cash, at a somewhat lower 
rate than in the towns, or hold service limds, in which case their 
masters only pve them their food. The village artisans used to 
be paid in kind at harvest time, but this custom is dying out. 
Watchmen are paid by ryots in kind, after harvesting, for aasisfing 
in watching the crops, and usually hold soi^ land from the 
landlord in return for their services in reaped of 
calling on ryots to pay their rents. 
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It IB a general praelioe for landloxdB and well-to-do husband- 
men, i.B.y*i 7 ot 8 holding five aores or more, to engage farm servants 
to assist in the vaiioos agiiooltural operations. These farm-handsy 
if employed permanently, are called Mihdm (i.s., ooltivatora from 
ArMa, to ooUivate) and are paid monthly. If employed tem- 
porarily, they are known as (i.a., labourers, from 

daily wage) and are paid daily. They generally hold no 
land or o^y a small quantity, and belong to the lowest olaases, 
suoh as Kaibarttas, B&gdis, Bauris, Pods and low class Musalmdns. 
Able-bodied krUhdm get a montlily wage of Ks. 10 to Bs. 12, 
or Bs. 3 to Ks. 5 with food and clothing. The mq/ara are 
paid daily at the rate of 4 to 5 annas, besides a light midday 
meal of parched rice and tobacco, or one pice extra in lieu 
thereof. So many of these adult labourers now find employ- 
ment in factories and other industrial works in the towns, that 
during harvest time complaints are frequently made of shortage of 
labour. 


A marked feature in the recent economic history of the Paioss. 
district is the steady rise in the price of food-grains. Oom- 
mon rice, the staple crop of the district, was sold at Howrah 
in Mardi 1893 at 11 seers per rupee, and in March 1908 at 
seers, a rise of over 60 per cent, in 15 years. In 1860 and 1870 
the rates were reported at 36 and 31 seers respectively per rupee. 
Similarly the price of gram, the cheapest of the pulses, rose f^m 
16 seen in March 1893 to 9 seen in the corresponding month of 
1908, or by nearly 100 per cent.; and that of another pulse, 
crAar, from Ilf seen in 1903 to 8 seers in 1908, or by nearly 60 
per cent, within five yean. The price of other articles of food 
has also been steadily rising. Milk, for instance, now sells at 5 
seen per rupee as compared with 7 seers 20 yean ago, and in the 
same period, the price of common fish has risen from 4 to 6 annas, 
and of carp from 6 to 7 or 8 annas per seer. Ohi (darifled 
butter), mustard oil and potatoes, which are used by all but 


the poorest olasses, 
are also very much 
dearer, as may be 
gathered from the 
marginal statement 
showing the wholesale prices per maund in the adjoining 


Mnstiird oil 
Potatoei 


1893. 

1906 (Joniiaxy). 

Rs, A. P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

SO 0 0 

86 0 

0 

18 14 0 

17 8 

0 

2 8 0 

3 4 

8 


mitArt of Oaloatta. Nor is the rise confined to artisiUe of 
food. It is also notioeaUe in tiie case of coal, kerosene oil, 
tobaooo, one of the few luxuries of the ryot, and grey shirtinga or 
doths. In the oale of hrioks and bamboo^ again the wholesale 
jpikea in Oalontta. rose from Bs. 9 (per thousand) and Ba. 13 (par 
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bnndred) in 1893 to Bs. 12-9 and Bs. 20 to Bs. 26 lespeotiToIy 
in Jannaiy 1906. 

Salt, sugar and tea ore notable exceptions. Salt was sold at 
Howrah in 1893 at lOt seers per rupee, and in March 1008 at 20 
seers per rupee. This large decrease is due partly to the &11 in 
the price of imported salt, but chiefly to the r^uction of duty 
from Bs. 2-8 to Be. 1 per maund. The price of tea has fallen a 
little, and that of sugar and molasses considerably, owing to large 
imp<^ from Java and Mauritius. 

In the rural tracts the zamindars are mostly absentees living 
in Calcutta or other towns. Their estates are usually let out in 
patni (dfuks, ue , the lessees are permitted, on payment of a large 
sum as a premium to hold the tenure at an annual rent 

fixed in perpetuity, the rental often largely exceeding the Oov- 
emment revenue. These pulniddra in their turn have in many 
instances sublet on nearly similar conditions. The result is a 
system of subinfeudation, which has many disadvantages. The 
landlords are converted into mere rent-receivers and with a few 
honorable exceptions take little or no personal interest in the 
land and its cultivators. Agricultural improvements arc rarely 
executed; and existing works, like embankments, are more or 
less in bad repair. There are also a number of petty revenue- 
free-holdeiB scattered throughout the district, who have mostly 
leased out all their lands, except the homestead, to ryots with 
or without salduiiy and are in much the same position as the 
proprietors of larger estates. Both classes arc practically annui- 
tants living on small fixed incomes, often harassed by family 
disputes and involved in debt. 

Those engaged in professional pursuits, such as teachers, 
members of the legal profession, doctors, compounders, and engi- 
neers, are comparatively few in number in spite of the proximity 
of Calcutta. The dearth of qualified medical men is particularly 
felt in rural areas. Membem of the priestly doss have usually a 
few acres of brahmottar land, i.p , revenue-free lands granted to 
Brahmans; and they eke out their income from it by the gifts 
and offerings with which Hindus remunerate the services they 
render at times of festivals, either in the temples or in private 
households, and at domestic ceremonies, such as marriages in 
fomilies of the higher castes. The value and number of su(^ gifts 
and offerings are decreasing, and the poorest of the priests are 
now obliged to serve as cooks, peons and collecting aarkdrs. 

The trading classes as a body are thriving owing to the larger 
demand for necessaries of life and luxuries among the general 
population, and also to the development of oommunioationB, which 
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has made it easier and cheaper to bring goods from Calcutta and 
Howrah. Orooers and petty ahopkeepexa are numerous in the 
mofuaaily and add to their profits by judicious usuiy, advancing 
paddy or money to the lyots in the slack season and l^ing repaid 
after harvest with 25 per cent, interest. They also make a profit 
of 2 to 4 annas in the rupee from paddy •husking. They advance 
paddy to the ryots, whose women^folk husk it, and then the 
hnaked rice is sold in the market by the ryot, who repays the 
mah&jan. To this practice is due the large number of paddy- 
buskers, almost exclusively women, shown in the census returns. 

The M&rwaris have cloth shops in some of the imi)oitant villages ; 
K&bulis hawk about cloths and other miscellaneous goods ; and 
near the towns up-countzy men have set up grocers* shops. 

The number of the latter is relatively small in the mofus^, 
where the bulk of the trade is in the hands of local men. 

Of late years the condition of the cultivators has improved Cuiti- 
owing both to the rise in the price of rice and jute, the staple 
crops of the district, and of such subsidiary crops as puli^s, 
sugarcane and vegetables, and also to the increase in the cultivated 
area caused by the drainage schemes. On the other hand, the 
cost of production has also increased because of the higher price 
they have to pay for bullocks, stiaw and grass, the highei wages 
obtained by labourers, and in many instances the enhanced rents 
imposed by landlords ; while the new lands brought under culti- 
vation, being mostly less fertile, give a smaller yield. Never- 
theless, their profits hu^ e so largely increased, that the cultivators 
are much better off than they were years ago or tlian the ryots 
of many other distiicts in the rruviuce, such os those of Bihar and 
Orissa. 

The bulk of the tenants are Kaibarttos, '‘who ore,” as 
Mr. Bitchie remoi'ked 20 years ago, “ beyond comparison, the 
best cultivators and the most industrious and thrifty class in this 
district.” They usually keep a fair quantity of their produce 
at home, and the women help by poddy husking. They catch 
fish almost for nothing in the pools, khaln and rice-fields; and 
they supplement their daily food, or add to their savings, by 
getting vegetables and pot Wbs from the fields or homestead 
nurseries, and by growing fruit like plantains, mangoes and 
pine-apples in their crchoids. They can afford a number of silver 
ornaments and brass utensils, their houses ore substantially built, 
and two meals a day are general. As a class, they are but little 
indebted to the mah&JanB^ while their poorer brethren can get loans 
from, the more well-to-do at a lower rote of interest than the 
maMiian willallcw. Inslackseasonsthey can earn good wages by 
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working in the towns and faotories. No relief operations have 
been neoessaxy since I8669 when most of the persons relieved were 
paupers from other districts; and emigration to other districts is 
uncommon. These facts go to prove that the cultivators have 
generally something to fsll back upon in times of distress and 
find sufiBoient emplojrment in their own district or in Calcutta. 
On the other hand, there is a reverse to this somewhat bright 
pioture in the sickness which prevails in certain th&nas during 
the greater part of the year and ihe loss it nece^ssarily entails. 

Artlnnt. Among artisans, those whose handicrafts have had to face 
foreign competition, such as cotton-weavers, are going down in 
the world. A few of them have had recourse to ootton or jute 
mills, but the majority have taken to cultivation ; and as new- 
comers they have had to be content with the poorer lends of 
the village. The 8mde%h\ movement, started in 1905, has 
however, led to an increased demand for doths made locally in 
hand-looms, and the prospects of the cotton-weavers have conse- 
quently improved. They are now selling cloths as fast as they 
can make them ; and with the introduction in several villages of 
improved Serampore looms, which ensure a better outturn, the 
weavers are generally able to earn enough to maintain their 
families. 

Village potters, carpenters and blacksmiths are said to be 
little or no better off than they were half a century ago. Money 
wages have replaced the old system of payment in kind, and have 
risen in amount, but it is open to question whether they have 
inereased proportionately to the rise in prices. On the other 
hand, with an increased population and a larger area undc^ 
cultivation, more orders are received, and the services of the 
blacksmith or carpenter are more frequently required for work 
other than agricultural work. In slack seasons, moreover, they 
can migrate to the towns and secure good wages. 

Ubomerf. ^be same changes have affected the ordinaiy agricultural 
labourer. Payments in kind have practically ceased, and he 
now receives his wages in cash. The field of labour has widened, 
and he has not only the chance of working in the cultivation 
of rice, the area of which has extended, of jute and sugaioane, 
but also in building and thatching houses, in fidiing and boating. 
There are no signs that this class is increasing undidy, for though 
a number of weavers joined their ranks on the decline of weav- 
in|^ this movement is dying out; while a large number are now 
emj^oyed in the numerous factories and other urban industries 
and tiius prevent the supply exceeding the demand for field 
labour. 
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In the mille and factories most of the empkjds earn anuh 
higher iragea than they could get at home. Ibny of them qwnd 
money freely on drink and women; hnt most live frogally, and 
send their savings home through them friends or by mon^ 
orders. The nnmher of the latter is very notioeahle, no leas 
than 34^ lnhha being Sent out of the district in 1907-08. Some 
deposit money in the Savings Banka, but many more give out 
petty loans or set up betel-shops or groceries. 

Leas than one per cent, of the population ate beggars or ibgtsrs. 
their dependents, ^s daas indudes religions mendiosnt, faklrt, 
Yaidmavas and sanyotlt, but consisia more largely of did women, 
cripples, hUnd-peraons and lepers. They suffer from the high 
price of food and the consequent gradual shrinking of the flow 
of private charity. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTirPES AND TRADE. 

OocuPA- Thb statisticB showing the occupations of tho people obtained 

TioNa. census of 1901 furnish ample proof of the industrial acti- 

vity of the district. No less than 26 per cent, of the population 
are supported by various industries, t^ being the highest pro- 
portion in the Province. On the other hand, the percentage 
dependent on agriculture is the lowest in Bengal, viz., 42*3 per 
cent., the adjoining Hooghly district following longo infervallo 
with 52*8 per cent. Those supported by trade and professional 
pursuits represent 2*3 and 3*7 per cent, respectively of the popula- 
tion — proportions exceeded only in Hooghly, where conditions ore 
similar, and, as regards the professional classes, in Puri, where 
there is an unusually large number of temple servants and 
pilgrim-recruiters. 

Those classed as actual workers in agriculture numbered 
98,012, including 2,362 rent-receivers, 82,556 rent-payers, 3,262 
betel-leaf growers and 8,213 farm labourers. Among the 
commercial classes the actual workers numbered only 7,157, 
including 2,551 petty* shopkeepers and their servants. The actual 
workers in the learned and artistic professions numbered 10,505, 
including 3,697 priests, 989 teachers, 1,657 writers, and 1,617 
medical practitioners and midwives. In the numerous industries 
which flourish in the district the actual workers aggregated 101,635, 
including 17,215 rice-pounders, of whom no less than 16,956 
were females, 3,011 operatives in cotton mills, 1,694 cotton 
weavers using hand-looms, and 17,733 operatives in jute mills. 
Among actual workers in other occupations may be mentioned 
railway employes (6,011), herdsmen (1,904), wadiermen (2,710), 
boatmen (4,612), general labourers (43,060), prostitutes (2,172) 
and beggars (3,797;. The proportion of dependents varied con- 
siderably, being 27 per cent, among the agricultural population, 
46 per cent, among the industrial, 37 per cent, among the com- 
mer^, and 33 per cent, among the professional riasses. Tl^ 
difference is mainly due to the fact that a large number of tho^ 
engaged in commerce and manufaoture ore immigrants who leave 
their families at home. 
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The industries of Howrah may be broadly divided into two Mavv. 
olasses, viz., (1) large industries in which machinery or steam power '^®*®**** 
is used, and (2) hand industries or villa^ handicrafts. The latter 
are of little economic importance, merely Buppl 3 ring local wants. 

The case is far otherwise with the large industries, for the Howrah 
side of the Hooghly is lined with factories employing over 70,000 
hands. These include cotton mills, jute mills, juto presses, flour 
mills, engineering works and foundries, railway workshops, rope 
works, dockyards, etc , of which an account is given in the next 
chapter. 

In the rural tracts hand industries or village handicrafts are Hand 
nearly all directly associated with the simple requirements of ‘“‘*“**’^***’ 
an agricultural life. The potter makes the villagers' earthenware 
utensils and the brazier their brass vessels ; the carpenter fashions 
wooden or bamboo posts and rafters for their houses and makes 
their simple furniture ; the weavers turn out coarse cotton cloths 
and the silversmiths crude silver ornaments; while the smith 
makes or repairs ploughshares, ddo%^ sickles and other iron utensils 
required for domestic or agricultural use. These artisans have 
little capital and few instruments, and generally work single- 
handed or with the help of their families. Little is made for 
export, but fishing is a fairly important industry. 

Weaving was once an important industry in this district. Wonving. 
As early as 1580, Bator was a local trade ceniare subsidiary to the 
great market of Sfttg&on, which, according to Cesare Federioi, who 
visited it in that year, was a place where merchants sold cloth of 
Bombast of diverse sortes.”* In 1758 the East India Company 
is said to have issued orders that weavers were to be encouraged 
to form settlements on this side of the Hooghly, so as to meet 
the demand for cloth for its trade.t The trade in hand-made 
cotton fabrics flourished in the 18th century, large exports being 
sent to England, but from 1800 onwards the heavy duties levied 
on Indian cotton cloths in England and subsequently the large 
imports of Lancashire machine-made piece-goods dealt a fa^ 
blow to the industry l%e latter were far cheaper^ the lowest 
price of an ordinary hand-made dhuti or sdri being not less than 
Be. 1-8 to Bs. 2*8, and of a ahddar from Be. 1 to Be. 1-8, whereas 
the imported machine-made dhuii or ttfri cost 10 annas to Be. 1 
and a chddar 8 annas to 12 annas. The cheaper doths were 
naturally preferred, and with the decline in the demand for the 
produce of their looms, the weavers gradually took to other 


• Bichsid HtUiw^ ^ FriMcipal reprinf, Vo^ V, p. 411. 

t tmd PrwtsI, p. 19. 
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oooapations in the villaj^es, chiefly to onltiyation, while in the 
towns a number found employment in the cotton mills started in 
Ohusiiri and elsewhere. 

The decline of the industry may be gathered from the statis-^ 
tics compiled during the census. Wearing is the hereditary ooou* 
pation of two Hindu castes, TAntis and Jugis, and erf the Musal* 
mfin JTol&h&s, though formedy it also gave employment to a few 
members of other castes, Kaibarttas, Pods, and a small number 
of other Musalm&ns, especially in cording. The eensus of 1901 
diowed the number of males among the weaving classes aa 
Jugis 2,065, Tfintis 7,700 and Jol&has 4,570, in all 14,426 ; but 
the number of actual cotton weavers, both male and female, waa 
only 1,694, os compared with 2,261 in 1891. The chief centres of 
cotton weaving were in thana Dumjor, iu th&na Jagathallabhpur, 
west of KauA Nadi, and in thanas Amta and B&gnau. The 
village NabosSn in thAua Jagaiballahhpur was particularly well- 
known for the fine cloth it produced. Since 1906 the Stradest 
nioveitent has helped to resuscitate hand-loom weaving. The 
weavers are now using the Seramj)o»*o looms, with which a man 
can finish 2^ to 6 yards per day a.* against 1 ^ yard with the 
ordinary loom. Tlio increased ouiium obtained tliereby is enabl* 
ing the weavers to meet the growing demand for country-mode 
cloths more fully, and to make larger profits. 

The chief articles mode for export are dhntU and chadars, 
plain or with coloured borders, sdris for females, and f/a/jic/dtds or 
napkins, all of somewhat coarse yam. Finer cloths are woven in 
thAna Dumjor, but in- very small quantities. The chief centre of 
export is the /id( at ilAmkristapur in Howrah town, but cloths 
ore also token direct to Calcutta. No statistics ore available os 
to the quantity exported. The general impression is that the 
number and value of exported cloths have increased considerably 
in the lost two years. 

CMkan A few Muhammodau ladies in thAnas Dumjor and Jagat- 
ballabhpuT employ their spare time in vhikan work (derived from 
the Persian c/tikin, meaning art embroidery), embroidering 
handkerchiefs and fine muslin cloths, which ore bA^g ht - up by 
Oalcutta dealers for export. 

Silk Silk rearing ia a local induatiy whidi con be traced to the 

•pinDiBf. of the 18th century, when the cultivation of doma^ 

tioated ailkwonna for the silk trade of the East India Oompany 
waa carried on in parts of the distriot* This oultivatioa was kept 
up in the palmy days of the Company’s silk trade (1790 to 1836), 

• Onw .liiMNil ar atfA la 
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and, eten after the withdrawal of the Ctampany from the trade, 
until 187/i. Since then it haa been rapidly dying oat and only a 
reetige of it now remains, most of those who engaged in it having 
taken to agrieulture. According to Mr. N. O. Mukherji’s Ifoao- 
gn^h on the Siik Fabricn of bentjal (1903) it is carried on by about 
600 persons, who also follow other agrioolturol pursuits. The 
ooooons rear^ are mulberry silk ooooons, the mulberry tree being 
grown chiefly along the DAmodar and K&n& Nad!. The rearers 
and spinners ore scattered through thana Jogatballabhpur and the 
Sankrftil outpost in the Sador siiMivision and through all the thanas 
of TTluberia ; but it is only in the Jogatballabhpur thftna that 
ooooon*rearing and silk spliiiiing arc carried on to any considerable 
extent.* The work is onrried on mostly by Kaibarttas, B&gdis 
and low ola<«s Musalin uis. Tbo IvaibaLltas are known as TutiA 
Kaibarttas (from inty a innlbcrry), and a group of them is found 
at Jugeswar in thRua Jagaiballablipur (outpost Panolila). Silk 
is sold to the dealers, from whom tlie mulberry cultivators receive 
small advances. The silk produced in JagatballaUipur th&na 
is largely exported to rhiirphiirA in thann Krislinanagar in the 
Seramporo subdivision, and that produced in other thanas to 
the silk fllaturcs in (Jhatal subdivision of Midnaporo and to 
Calcutta. It is estimated that about oOO hiyh^s grow mulberry, 
and the value of the annual produce is roughly estimated at about 
Efl. 12,500. 

Pottery making is a more important industry, the census of Potteiy. 
1901 returning 1,050 persons as actual workers. During the 
dry months of the year, KumhArs or village potters make 
earthenware vessels in the primitive manner handed down to them 
by past generations, and sell them in the local hdin. The earth 
in parts of tlie Sadar subdivision is believed to provide the best 
material, and the vessels made there ore preferred, os likely to 
stand the fire better and to last longer, and ore exported to 
Galoutta, Uowmh and other towns. Among auch vessels the 
cookmg-venels of PAtihAl in Jogatballabhpur thAna and the large 
jan of fltnkrAil have a local repute, and among painted earthen 
artUes, the toys of Chandfpur, the masks, hraokets, irnttations of 
Inut, and pots made at Dunijor and UluberiA are noticeable^ 
yellow being the favourite colour used. 

Fonneiljr a number of MuaalmAna in thinas AmtA andNinor 
BAgnAn found cmplcynmt in the mannfarture of b r own eountiy >"'^****^*^ 
papei^ but thia trade is new dyiqg owing to the eompetitioii of 
Bi tt ope a n and Indian maeUna-made ptedoeta. TUs elass of 

•1UU, naiiwll. PS. <0. 
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MuhammodaiiB (called Kdghaui^ is still found at MainSn. Other 
minor industries are the manufacture of hookahs and cane work. 
The hookahs are made from the shells of local coconuts, which 
are carved and exported to Galcutta. Larger shells are imfijigrted 
from Ceylon and Singapore, and carved in thftna Dumjor, where 
they are sold for export at Begri H&t. In Howrah town and its 
suburbs a number of Dom fanulies turn out excellent cane-work, 
e,g,^ baskets, chairs, cradles and fancy artides, which are said to 
be in no way inferior to the Chinese work of Bentiuok Street, 
Calcutta. They find a ready sate in Calcutta, Howrah and 
elsewhere* 

Fisheries. 0^ riparian district like Howrah fishing ig naturally an 

important industry. Fish is eaten by almost all blasses except 
the rigid Yaishnavas and widows belonging to the higher castes ; 
and it is the main luxury the poor allow themselves in addition 
to rice. The industry gives employment to some 10,000 actual 
workers, the chief castes engaged being Jaliyft Eaibarttas, Tiyars, 
B&gdis and Pods. Fishing takes place in the three rivers, their 
network of branches and khdla^ in the numerous swamps, tanks 
and ponds, and towards the end of rains in the flooded rioe-flelds. 

The fidi commonly brought to market aare (1) estuarine fldi, 
such as hiiad (Clupea ilisha), bheikt (Lates odoarifer), tapai or 
mango-fish (Pcdynemus paradiseusl, beie (Eliotris and Cobiodes), 
pdmkdl (Hastaoembelus unioolor), bhdngan (Mugil tade), khardnti 
(PagruB ^inifer) ; (2) fresh-water fish fduM in running water 
or tanks, including representatives of the oaxp family, e.y., rtd 
(Labeo rohita), MA (Catla Buchanani), mirgal (Cirrhina mz^gal), 
hdtd (Labeo ^ta), MM (Notoptmis ohitala), aarai punti (Barbus 
oarana), vdchd (EuhopiiohthyB vadta), pdhdd (Calliehrous pabda), 
iengrd (Maoronea tengasa), and dr aor); (Sj freih-water 
fish found in stagnant muddy water, aodi as koi (Andbas scandens) 
mdgur (Clarius magur), ting* {Saocoknaclnis fossilis), M (Ophio- 
cephalus striatus), hid (0« gachua) ; and (4) small ifish found 
in jh^ and rice fields^ nah as mtmrM (Ajq^idoparaa morar), 
punti (Barbus punti), kkahe (Trkhogaster ehuna), ehdd (Chela 
phulo). Besides these several species of edoarine onuftacea are 
caught, vis., shrimps, prawns and crabs.* 

Fishing In the rivers, eq>eciaUy the Hooghly, ilsh are caug^ with 

sppnnitus. jiiets worked from boats. In the upper xeac^ (he boats used are 
generally dinghy managed by two to five men and 25 feet 4 
feet in size, with a capacity of 10 to 15 maunds. Lower dora. 


• Most of the InforantioB boro gim lo dorifod from Mr* K* 0» ihpbfy 
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near UluberiA, Ugger boats are used of 100 to 500 maunda 
burthen. The largest of these Tisit Sangor xegnlarly and are 
indeed the only finbrng boats that Tentnre out to sea. The nets 
oonunonly used are drag nets {ber or bara jdl)^ running to 150 feet 
or more in length. They are provided with floats and freights, 
and are dragged close to the bank. During the rains the fishermen 
substitute a labyrinth net (called kond jdl)^ a drift net 
with a oapaoiouB purse and two net side walls, to one of whioh is 
attached a guiding net. The purse and side walls are kept in 
position by bamboo poles. OiU nets are used for catohing 
hiisd^ and purse nets (suit jal) where the current is strong. 

The latter are shaped like a long funnel, the narrow end of whioh 
is secured by a string. The net is kept stretched by the current, 
and from time to time the fisherman comes round in his boat and 
clears out, through the narrow end, all the fish imprisoned in it. 

In the shallower water of creeks and branch channels cast 
nets (khepldjdl) are commonly used from dug-outs. The latter, 
which ore merely the tranks of mango, palmyra or Bdt trees 
scooped out, have a capacity of 3 to 10 maunds and ore usually 
managed by one or two men. The oast net is either of cotton or 
hemp with small meshes, and has iron weights at the 
end. It is whirled over the head and then oast, when it falls to 
the bottom in a circle. In the rice fields and in sluggish 
channels dammed up with weirs, fixed engines are preferred. 

The apparatus commonly used is ghunty a split bamboo trap with 
a double screen. In flowing streams dammed from bank to bank, 
a taturjdly t,e.y an enclosure of net or split bamboos, is placed in 
a passage left open in midstream. A screen or guide from this 
endoBure floats downstream and is kept in position by the 
current and by floats and weights. Fish in their upward journey 
creep along the screen to the endosure, and then try to jume 
over it, and thus are caught in the nets hanging over its top. In 
muddy slough the koi fish is caught in the meshes of gill nets or 
by b^ted hooks. In tanks and ponds larger fish are usually 
caught by cast nets, and smaller fidi by bamboo ghunis set up 
near the bank in shallow waters. 

Fish is generally brought dead to the market, except Ao», 

MdguTy etc., whioh or., brought alive, as they can live for a long 
time on a little water. Small fish and shrimps are dried in the 
sun for 3 or 4 days and then go by the name of Bunfki. Fish 
are not sdted or smoked in this dikriot^ and ice is not used for 
pieserving. 

The fidi most in request are kibtd oud mango-fish among the aua uid 
estoarine fish, and carp among fiesh-water fish. Htlad or Indian gjy* 
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shad oomes up the Hooghly from the sea in enormous ehoidB. 
It begins its upward journey with the frediets and moYesup 
the river till about the olose of the rains, depositing spawn. 
During the qpawning season, when the fish is rich and of good 
flavour, the river is crowded with filling boats, and big hauls 
are made. Bsjganj and UluberiA are the chief centres of the 
trade, the fish l^ing conveyed thence by boats to Oaloutta and 
Howrah, and also partly by steamer from Bijganj and partly by 
the Bengal-N&gpur Bailway from Uluberift. niuberi& is also a 
oentre of the trade in mango-fish, the river from that place to 
Diamond Harbour being its favourite haunt. It is caught with 
or without roe in great numbers from April to June and is 
exported to Calcutta in boats and partly by rail. 

H\h& and mango-fish are especially popular among Europeans ; 
but among Indians carps take the first place, the rut (Sanskrit 
rohiia) being considered the king of fresh-water fish. They 
abound in the rivers and bigger channels, and on account of the 
good prices they command, are eagerly sought after by the fidier- 
men. They are also reared in private tanks and ponds. There 
is a general belief that they do not spawn in confined waters, 
and the eggs and spawn are therefore collected in the Hooghly 
from above How^ and in the D&modar near Amtft, and 
hatched in shallow ponds. The fry thus reared, as well as fry 
taken direct from the rivers, are sold alive to tank-owners 
atBs. 5 to Bs. 10 per 1,000. This business is most active 
towards the end of the rains, *.e,, from September to November. 
The small fry stocking the tanks are allowed to grow, usually 
for a year, after which* they are taken out for private consump- 
tion or for sale. The kdiid is said to grow most rapidly, going 
up in weight to 2 or 3 seers in the second season, when they are 
worth about a rupee each in the Howrah markets. 

The great oentre of trade is Howrah town, which for 
commercial purposes practically forms part of Calcutta. Bally, 
Dumjor, MahiSri with Andul, TTluberift and AmU are important 
subsidiaiy markets. The trade of Howrah town is increasing 
yearly, but that of Bally, I71uberi& and Amt& has declined oon« 
siderably. * The opening of the Bengal-Nftgpur Bailway has 
increased exports from Dluberift, but has affected local daily salea. 
Similarly, Amt&, a place once notedfor its tiad^ in salt and coal, 
which wepe brought by the D&modar, has practically lost it now. 
It has still an export trade, however, in rice and straw, and an 
import trade in kerosene oil and piece-goods. In the jute seasont 
Dumjor and Baig&dihi& havM cornddecable firade in raw jute, 
but the sales in ijidul are declining. 
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Besides the daily markets, the Tarious hdte or periodical in/«, 
markets bave a brii^ trade. Of these the Tuesday hdt at Bftm- 
kristapur in iJowiah town is the most important, being indeed 
the largest mart for hand-woven cloths in Western and Central 
Bengal. Numerous varieties and large quantities of these doths 
are brought hero from Howrah, Hooghly, Nadia, Jeesore, Midna- 
pore and the 24-l’argana8, and find a ready sale, chiefly among 
Calcutta dealers In the Uluberia too, a large number of 
cows and plough cattle are sold. In Dumjor thftna, MahiSri is 
a centre of the rioe trade, while in Begri H&l coconuts and 
hookahs form a speciality. Traders and hucksters also do a brisk 
business during the various religious festivals, when fairs are 
held at Nama, Makardah, Amia and elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FACTORY INDUSIBIES. 

Thbue 18 ,” \mt6 Mr. J. 0. Maishnian, c. 8.i., in 1846, little 
to notice in the rillagee of Seebpore, Howrah and Solkoa, the 
Southwark of Calcutta. The establiehment of the Dooke and a 
few manufaoturee, and of the Oompany’e Salt Ware-houeee, givee 
an air of life and activity to the placet but the number of 
European retidente, though not inooneiderable, is by no means 
proportioned to the vast population and wealth of Calcutta, of 
which it constitutes a suburb. Southwark enjoyed greater distinc- 
tion, as compared with the magnitude of London three or four 
centuries ago, than Howrah does in this age of expansion and 
improvement, vdien viewed in connection with the commercial 
importance of Calcutta. But London had a bridge, and Calcutta 
has none • . . Above Howrah is the village of Hhoosoiy, 
without anything to attract attention, but two or three manufac- 
tories and a little Hindu shrine on the banks of the river. The 
reach of the river from the point of Ohoosory to the village of 
Bali is singularly uninteresting, and offers no ancient associations 
or modem improvements to attract attention. While the opposite 
bank of the river, comprising Cossipore and fiaranagore, presents 
alively scene of manu&cturing and engineering industry, and is 
gradu^y becoming studded with elegant villas, the right bank 
does not contain a single European or civilised residence. It has 
a wild and almost jungly appearance, which is diversified only 
by stacks of timber and brick or tile kilns quite unworthy of the 
approach to a great metropolis.”* 

During the time which has since elapsed, Howrah has become 
a busy centre of industrial life. The riparian strip along the 
Hooghly is now studded with tall diimneys, and even a casual 
observer cannot mistake the signs of manufacturing activity 
afforded by the mills and factories which line its bank from Bally 
to Uluberift. In fact, besides a number of minor concerns, such as 
pug mills, oil and Hour miUs, soda-water manufactories, etc., 
worked by hand or by small engines, there are, according to 
&e returns for 1908, no less than 60 factories in the distaiot 

• JrolM OB ikt Miglt Mmnk of tM§ GBlcutte Brrioir, Voi. 17, 1846. 
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registeied under the Indian Factories Act (XV of IASI amended 
hy Act XI if 1891) ; and in 1908 these factories employed 
69,790 opemtivee, or 8 per cent, of the total population, ^e 
bulk of the factories are situated in Howrah town, only twelre 
being outside it, riz., one at lilu&h and the rest to the south 
between M&nikpur and Uluberia. All are worked by steam, 
except the paint works at OoSbandi (Sankr&il), which are worked 
by an oil engine. Electricity is l^ing slowly introduced. It 
forms a part of the motive power in the Howrah Iron Works of 
Messrs. Bum and Oo., and is being used to drive fans, eto., in 
several other factories. 

The first large industries worked by European capital and 
with European methods appear to have been started, towards 
the close of the 18th century, to meet the requirements of the 
ships visiting Calcutta, and consisted chiefly of dockyards and 
roperies. The deep stream then flowed along the northern part 
of the town, crossing to the Calcutta side below the present 
Armenian Ghat, and on the right bank of the Hooghly from 
Ghusuri to Howrah extended a series of docks and rope works. 
These continued to be the principal industries during the first half 
of the 19th century, and in 1^23 we find Bishop Heber 
remarking Westward flows the Hooghly, covered with large 
ships and craft of all kinds, and offering on its farther bank the 
proqpect of another considerable suburb, that of Howrah chiefly 
inhabited by shipbuilders, but with some pretty villas inter- 
spersed In 184^ the prosperity of the town of Howrah still 
depended chiefly on its dockyards and shipbuilding establish- 
ments ; but extensive sugar factories had been erected on the 
south bank of the Bally K/tdl^ which, according to the contempor- 
ary writer above quoted, give it a pleasitig air of manufacturing 
activity. Indeed, no plaro for twenty miles above Calcutta 
exhibits so much bustle and animation.” Soon after this the 
sdleotion of Howrah for the terminus of the East Indian Bailway, 
and the construction of the bridge over the Hooghly, gave an 
impetds to the industrial development of the riparian t^t. Iron 
foundries and engineering works were erected, and they were 
followed by cotton miUs, jute mills, and jute presses. More 
recently hdok manufacture by means of pug wiilla has been 
spreading fast along the river bank. 

The following sketch of the history of the dockyards in Dock- 
Howrah is condensed from Howrah^ Poii and Pre^nt (published 
in 1872) by the late Mr. Chandra Neth Bauarji, Deputy 
tiate, Howrah. Docks are known to have been established at 

f • BWiop Hebtr^i Jornnsl (I8S8) F®L I. p. SS. 
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Howrah as early as 1796, when a Mr. Bacon opened a dookyard 
in Sftlkhifi, a frigate named the Orpheus being the first yessel 
hauled in for repairs. In 1800 James Mackenzie constructed 
another dock at Gh)lftb&ri and next year opened a branch dock 
close by. These dooks were formerly known as Mackenzie’s Old 
Dock and New Dock The “ Pa^-ent Slip ” was founded at OoU- 
b&ri about 1810 by Mr. Beauotiamp, and after working for 39 
years, was sold to T&rak Nath Parftmftnik, who converted it into 
a dock in 1850, and called it the Caledonia Dock, under which 
name it still exists. George Walker also set up a dock in 1815 
at Gh>l&b&ri, which subsequently received the name of the Com- 
mercial Dock ; while James Mackenzie established another ship- 
building yard in S&lkhifl in 1824. In 1823 the opening out of 
the Strand Boad in Calcutta, by the exertions of the Lottery 
Oommittee, caused the breaking up of the docks, which had been 
established in Clive Street. Consequently the ship-builders came 
over to Howrah, and by degrees set up dooks there.” The first 
of those so set up were known as the Lower, Upper and Middle 
Docks. The Lower Dock was first established by Blaokmore, and 
the Upper and Middle Dooks were opened two years later by 
Matthew Smith. They eventually became the property of a 
Joint Stock Company under the name of the Calcutta Docking 
Company. In 1826 there were eight shipwrights in Howrah 
with yards along the river-side between Sibpur and Ghusuri. 

l^e building of docks appears to have received a fresh 
impetus about thq year 1840. Ambrose and Co. set up a yard 
for building ships in 1840 in Salkhia, and at the same place 
Thomas Beeves built a dock, which went by his name. He 
retired in 1858, selling his property to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Gomx>any. Hardly had the sale been 
eftected, when MaoNicol and Brown took a contract for working 
the dock, which was then named the Union Dock. The contract 
expired in 1869, when the Calcutta Docking Company stepped 
in. A man named Beid, in conjunction with Jay Cfopal MaUik, 
built the Hooghly dookycurd in S&lkhiA in 1842, and carried on 
burinesB under the name of Beid and Co. ; while Bremner 
set up a dock in 1844 immediately above the Howrah GhAt, 
but had to dose it in a few years owing to the formation of 
a ehar in front of it. The Albion Dock in 1847 was estaUidied 
by Ooohar, Bobezts, PitAmbar Mukharji and Gladstone in 
partnerdiip ; and the Ganges Steam Navigation Company built 
a mud dock in 1848 in SAlkhiA. The East India Dock was built 
at SdkhiA m 1849 by Bamldnu SarkAr, Jay NArAyan Sattra 
and KaIi KnmAr Kundn, but owing to dianutes among the 
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partnexB had to be dosed in 1865. ** The plot of land on whioh 

the dock was situated was originally (in 1790) oooupied by 
Qilmore & Co., for building ships. In 18*16 Gilmore & Go., 
however, gave up ship-building, and from that date, till Kundu 
& Co. took up the land, it was a more waste.” 

The above aooount may be supplemented from other sources. 
In the Calcattn Qaztiit^^ under date *^5th April 1790, the news is 
given that a largo vessel “drifted up the river opposite to 
Mr. White’s shipwright at Sulkeah.”* In the same year, under 
date ‘^5th July, a notioo ap^^arod to the effect that “ George 
Foreman Co., have tlie pleasure of informing their employers 
and the public that their new dock at Sulkea will be ready to 
receive ships by the end of August. The dock is largo enough to 
take in any ship of loss than 42^ feet beam, and the sill and the 
blocks are so low, that there will be more than 1-i^ feet over them 
in tho lowest springs in the year, and 20 or 21 feet in the 
highest.” t Between 1811 and iS28, 27 vessels, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 9,322 tons, are said to have been budt at Fort 
Gloster. A Government steamer, the bwhimpootcr^ was launched 
from Howrah in 1827, and the Forbes^ the first Calcutta steam 
tug, in 1828.+ Tho Fakon was launched from the New Howrah 
Dock in 1820. This was a private steamer intended to serve 
as a tug for tho port shipping, and os a practical test was sent 
neid year to China towing an opium trader. $ Mr. Marshman in 
his Notefi on tfic Rijht Bank of Un* Hooghly (184*j) also refers, in 
mentioning the dockyards, to “ tho establishment created by 
Mr. Ueevos, tho ship- builder, a man of groat enterprise, who has 
recently enlarged it so os to accommodate our magnificent 
steamers, tho largest vessels whioh have over come up to Calcutta.” 

In 1S72 there wore eight large docks along the rivor between 
Howrah and Ghusuri, besides small mud docks, but the number 
has since fallen off, tho returns lor 1908 shewing only four 
dockyards at work. Details of these docks are given in the 
following table : — 


Name. 

1 

1 Locality. 

No, of 
Operatives. 

Port Commiflaionera’ Dock 
britiah India Dock 

Hooifhly Docking Works 

Caledonia Docks 

... flowrah 

... ! ssikhis 

... ) Qolabari 

Ditto 

669 

670 

200 

105 


• Stlectiont, Vol. Ill, pp. 226, 686, 

t Calcuiim in ihn Olden T%mw, CulcntU IteviaW, Vol. XVI 11, 1862, p. 282. 
i Calcutta Review, Vol XXV, p. 282. 

§ W. H. Carey, The Good Old Dmyo* of HonorobU John Compaujf, Vol. II. 
pp. 21, 88. il6. 
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A large amoant of dock work is also done in the foundries 
of Bum ft Co., Ld., of John King ft Go., Ld. at Telkalgh&t, 
of Jessop ft Go., Ld., at Howndi Bridge Boad, and of Turner 
Morrison ft Go. at the Shftlim&r works. 
uorsBccd. The roperies of Howrah are probably oven older than the 
dockyards. The map of Calcutta and its environs prepared from 
a survey made in 1792 and 1793 by A. Upjohn shows on the 
north and south of Salkia' roint” two lanes named “Hope 
Walk” evidently because there were roperies on them. 
Mr. Banarji also states that the earliest industrial concern at 
Ghusuri was “ the rope walk and screw house supposed to have 
been established about a century ago by the Stalkaris ”* Again, 
in the Calculia Gatette^ it is announced, under date 13th August 
1801, that the Dari ** had only a coir cable of 14 inch on the 
ground, manufactured at the Hope Walk of Messrs. Clarke and 
Co at Qusseree, and rode two days with a nine incii stream 
cable, made at the same Hope Walk, of Ceylon ooir.”t The 
present Ghusuri Hope Works (if the same os those mentioned 
above) must be the oldest of the Howrah factories ; while the 
ShalimAr Rope Works, at Sibpur, are probably the same as those 
referred to as follows by Mr. C. N. Banarji. “ Ahmuty ft Co. 
rented this place (Shftlim&r) from the Ranee (Sumomayi of 
Murshidftbftd) and founded a ropery which is carried on still.”$ 
These two rope works employed 434 and 174 hands respectively 
in 1908, wMle the Ganges Rope Works at Rftmkristapur 
employed 205 hands. * 

I BOV AwD Iron works, which now form one of the most important 

NBBBiire industries of Howrah, can be traced to the beginning of the 19th 

WOBX8. century. The Albion Mills were erected before 1811 by William 
Jones, also known os Guru Jones, who came to India in 1800 as 
a mechanic but by 1810 had become a manufacturer for the East 
India Company. A portion of the land he acquired was 
bought by Matilftl Sil, and leased to Apoar ft Co., who set up 
engineering works there, when their original yard in 
Telkalghftt was destroyed by fire in 1849. These works are now 
known as the Albion Foundry. Bftbu Kishorilftl Mukbarji also 
started iron works in Sibpur, which were removed a few years 
ago to Sftikhift, where they are still working under the name of 
the Sibpur Iron Works. A number of other foundries were 
started about the middle of the 19lh oeutury in Howrah oit}. 


* UMpraft, Paat omd Pruni, p. OL . 

t SMlttiVO/Mt 111, p* 28S. 

X flowraft, p. SO. It ib mdvcrtiMd in ThBcker^s Dir^eioty m Mtobiishtid ISIS.** 
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and more espeoially in Telkalgh&t. Mr. 0. N. Banaxji has 
giren the following aooount of a ourioua relio of those early days. 
** The riaitor to Howrah, if he goes towards our Strand Boad, will 
obeerre a building in the shape of a tower, and, if he enquires, 
he will learn that it belongs to Bum & Co. of Calcutta, a 6nn 
of long standing. The tower was constructed in imitation of the 
tower of Babel of old by Mr. Ghray, who opened a branch of 
Bum & Co., at Telkalgh&t in 1846. If our enquirer steps inside 
the premises, he will see a number of different faces on the first 
building to the left. This, he will learn, was also built by 
Mr. Gray as the nucleus of the large engineering yard now in 
existence. Mr. Gray called this establishment the ‘‘Babel 
Foundry,’* from the fact of his employes speaking so many 
different languages.” The following table shows the different 
iron-works, foundries and engineering works, with the average 
daily number of operatives employed in 1908 


Name. 

1. Howrah Iron Works 

а. Victoria Engine Works 

3. Howrah Foundry 

4. British India Engineering Depaitmcnt 

5. Sibpur Iron Works 

б. Albion Foundry ... ... 

7. Sbalimir Workshop 

8. Civil Engineering College 

9. Ganges Engineering Works 



Locality. 

No. of 
operativea. 

... 

Howrah 

8,968 

. 

»$ ... 

709 

... 


660 


SSlkbia 

i,ai6 

.. 

»» • 

no 

• 

Sibpur 

no 

. 

ft ... 

400 

... 

99 ••• 

868 

... 

1 99 ••• 

262 


Of these works the Howrah Iron Works of , Messrs. Bum A 
Co., lid., call for special mention. They have the advantage of a 
considerable length of river front for diipbuilding and for 
taking in and despatching goods, and are also aell connected 
with the railway. The works may for convenience be divided 
into four sections, vis., (a) the foundry, turning, fitting and 
engine-shbpa ; (b) the bridge and girder-shop; (e) the wagon- 
building yardb; (d) the shi|drailding department. Besides 
these, Aere are also large store godowns for ^e storage not only 
of materials for oonstroction, but also of goods which are sold by 
the Company as depleis. The shipbuilding department is neces- 
sarily on the river-tent ; the bridgendu^ runs at right angles tq 
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the river-front right away baok from the river to the public road 
on the Howrah side. It ia a very large shop, 1,200 feet in 
length, and is fitted up in the most modem faahion ior systemati- 
cally turning out large quantities of work. It has overhead 
eleotrio eranes, multiple eleotrioally-driveu drills and hydraulic 
and pneumatio riveiters. The wagon yards run parallel to the 
bridge-shop on the one side, and on the other side are the turning 
shops, fitting shops, foundry, etc. The whole works are oon- 
veniently fed by a system of rails running from the river- front. 

Messrs. Jessop & Oo.*s works are essentially bridge and roof 
works. There is one long bridge-shop which comes up to the 
river-front at one end and is supplied with eleotrio overhead 
oranos, multiple drills, hydraulic rivetters, etc. There is also a 
foundry which used to belong to Ahmuty & Co., this section of the 
Company’s work having been lately transferred from Calcutta.*^ 
kailwav Both the East Indian and Bengal-Nfigpur hallways have their 
own engineering workshops, the former at Howrah and the 
latter at Shalimar, and also separate workshops for the repair 
and construction of rolling stock. The table below shows the 
different railway workshops and the average doily number of 
operatives employed in 1908 : — 


1 Nome 

* Locality. 

• No. of 
operative!. 

E. I. R. Carriage and Wagon Doportmciit 

Liliiuli ., 

6,097 

E. I. R. Engineering Woito ... 

How mil 

819 

Shalimar Logo. Engin<t«i 111 ^ WoiLohop 

’Mbpiir 

205 

Loco, and Cairiage Workshop ... 

. Howiiili 

190 


coTFON Cotton-spinning and the weaving of cloth in Howrah date 
v'l*' > baok to the early days of British administration. As early as 

1796 a Mr. Samuel Clark wrote from Ohusuri that he had been 
employed by the East India Company for the past two years in 
receiving, packing and screwing paut and smm for England.” 
Again, in Jul^ 1797 Mr. James Frieshaid wrote to the Judge 
and Magistrate to ask him to excuse the attendance of '*Oali 
Persad Lahory, who has charge of our cotton Forews at Sulkeah, 
where we have just received 4,000 maunds from the Board of 
Trade with orders to begin upon it on Tuesday.”t In 1817 
Mr. Brightman and Mr. Hogue had cotton screws on the 
Hooghly, and about the same time, in 1817 or in 1822, the 
B&urift Cotton Mills started work, these being, it is said, 

* B. R. WatfOD, Monograph on Iron and Stool Wort in Soi^al, 1907. 
t Q. Tojnbw, Skoioh of iho AdminioiraHon of tho Coogklg DUMot (1888) 
p. 98» 
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the oldest ootton mills in India After Howrah was made 
the terminus of (he lailway, several other mills were erected, 
chiefly at Ghusuii and Salkbia, and we find mention made of 
cotton screws belonging to Mr. Robinson and a Parsi in Gbusuri, 
to Colvin Cowie To and iiusbfou Brothers in Ramkrista- 
pur, to Collin Fielinaii & Co in Sibpur and at Sintiftgachhi. 
The following lablc Bbo\\s tho cotton mills at work in 1908 and 
the average daily number of employes; the Bharat Abbya^lay 
Cotton Mills were till recently known as the Ramduyal Cotton 
Mills 


N mu 

Loi ility 

No of 
o]ui lilies 

BiuriS Cotton Mill* (OKI) 

1 

Haul 1 1 

873 

llauiii Cotton Mills (Now) 

, 

(i80 

UbuBuri Cotton Mills 

(illllBlIl 1 

J,445 

Victoiia Cotton Mills 



Kliinit Aliliynrlfty Cotton Mills 

9 

5>>0 

New lling Mills 

Plmlc^w 11 

028 

bilkliia Cotton Qiniiiiio Fiuioiy 

Sul kb la 

'»5 


The export of jute to Europe, in loose fibres or in pressed Jftb 
halos, and its manufacture into yarns, bags and cloths have 
given rise to an industry of iminonso economic importanoo pbbbsps 
in this district. In fact, the jute mills aro predominant among 
the industrial concerns conducted on European lines. The 
industry may be said to have been in its infancy 50 years ago, 
when a few jute presses were started to supply the export 
trade. Among these we find a jute press at Cullen Place, while 
Mr. Robinson, already referred to as the proprietor of a cotton 
mill, also owned jute and gunny screws. Later, other jute 
screws were set up by Mr. JIyd«%aud after him by Anstiuther 
& Co. at the junction of Dobson’s Lane with Rosemary Lone, by 
Collin Fielman & Co. in Sibpur and by Cowie & Co. near the 
old salt ffo/ds at Sibpur. 

In the seventies a number of jute mills, oigonized on a large 
scale, were started, viz., tho Fort Gloster Mill^ at T71uberi& 
being opened in 1873, tlie Howrah and Sibpur Mills in 1879 and 
the Ganges Mills at Sibpur in 1875 Still more mills began work 
in the nineties, the Central Mills at Ghusuri being started in 
1890, the National Mills at Rajganj in 189G, and the adjoining 
Delta Mills at Manikpur in 1899 In 1907 the Lawrence Milk 
were opened at ChakkSsi near Ulaberi&, and a branch of the 
Baranagar Jute Mill at Bally on the site of the old Bally Paper 
Milk. A considerable number of jute presses have also sprung 
up, of which seven are large enough to be worked by steam* 
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The following table gives the salient statistics for the jute mills 
and presses now at work, from which it will be seen that they 
employ a labour force of over 46,000 men * 


Namb 

1 

Locality. 

u 

1 

II 

II. 

fe 

«.s 




1 

o 

o 

A 

o 


11 

|l 

JuU UtUt. 





1 

Be 

Be. 

1. Fort GloBtor 

UlubenS 

4,260, 






2. Ditto 

Ditto 

M.) 

800 

18.866 

1873 


94^41.968 

3. Guneei 

Sibpur 

3,768 

568 

11,946 

1815 

£110,786 

£306,618 1 

4. Sibpur (Old) 

Do ... 

iH 

940 

90.240 

1874 

98,80.000 

(Not avail- 

5. Do. (New) 

Do. 

8.307; 



able). 

d. Oentral 

Gbuaun 

3.050 

560 

10,568 

1890 

7.88.840 

38.56.813 

7 Hownh 

fiimkriatapur 

7,966 

1.800 

27.300 

1874 

88.50.000 

96i00|,000 

8 NaiiooBl 

Sbikrlil (BSjganj) 

4,085 

601 

18,000 

1696 

10,81,063 

40161.713 

9. Delta 

Ditto (Mluikpur) 

^ 3.484 


ILOOO 

1809 

6.88.843 

42.66,488 

10. Belvedere 

Ditto 1 

1 3.160 






11. New Uallj 

Bally 

2.818 





. 

18. Lawrence 

BBiiria 

2,855 

400 

8,400 

1907 

(Not available) 

1 

Juts Preuts 








1. Imperial 

Ohuiuii 

102 



.. 



8. Ghuiuri 

Ditto 

5j 




. 


S. Naamyth 

Ditto * 

550 






4. snktaii 

SilkhiS 

380 


. 


... 

. 

6. Bmpren of , 
India. 

Ditto 

380 






6. Weet Patent .. 

Ditto 

850 






7. flowroh Hy- 

Howrah 

431 






draulic 









Flour mills appear to have been started m Howrah more 
than half a century ago. A part of William Jones’ landi u 
Sibpur was taken up by Ahmuty & Co , who erected on it a 
rum factory, biscuit bakery and dour mill. Aerated bread was 
made for a short time, but had to be given up on account of the 
heavy expenses incurred. This flour mill has survived to the 
present day. About the same time Jessop & Go. started the 
Phoenix Steam Flour Mills near the kachhari at Howrah, but 


e The deteile given in the hMt Sve oolnmne have been t«9pplied bp the eonrteeg 
of the fndinn Jnte MiUe Anocintion. 
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whea the land was acquired for the East Indian Railway in 1849, 
the tnillfl were removed to Sibpur. In 1859 Mr. W. L. Atldnaon 
started another mill with a bakery at Sibpur, which was also sold 
to Ahmuty & Go. in 1866. At present there axe four flour mills, 
viz., the Bengal Mill at Sibpur and the Howrah, Monarch and 
Fort William Mills at H&mkristapur. These mills employed 571 
persons daily on the average in 1908. 

Oil mills were also started in the first half of the 19th Oil 
century. In 1830 Jessop & Co. opened a mustard oil mill by 
the river-side to the south of the I'achhariy and from this mill 
the river-side got the name Telkalghat, t.f*., the oil mill ghdt. 

Oil mills were also started in Santr&gaohhi, but were not suc- 
cessful. At present there is one largo oil mill, the Howrah Oil 
Mill at RAmkriatapur, which is worked by steam and employed 
59 hands daily in 1908, besides three smaller mills at SalkhiA. 

Among other factories the following may be mentioned : ^**“'* 
(1) the Salt Cnisliing Mills of Messrs. Balmer Lawrie A Co. at touIrs 
S alkhia ; (2) the Sylhet Lime Works of Messrs. Eilbum & Co. 
on the river bank at Manikpur ; (3) the Bally Kh&l Bone Mills 
at BaUy ; (4) the Point Works at Goabandi (Goberii P&nohp&rA), 
Sdnkrail ; (5) the Caledonian Stenni Printing Works at SalkhiS 
employing 415 hands daily in 1908. There are also large timber 
3 aj^B wi^ saw mills in Sibpur and S&lkhift ; Messrs. Turner 
Morrison & Go. have established paint works at ShalimAr ; and 
suyki mills are found in various parts of the town. 

Sugai* factories and distilleries were set up in Howrah before Srois 
the close of the 1 8th century The original Kachhari buildings 
at Howrah are said to have been built in 1767 for a rum distillery, 
but after a few years passed into the hands of Mr. Levett, after 
whom the premises were called ** LevetPs house and garden.” In 
1785 they were sold to the Military Orphan Society and converted 
into an orphanage and school.* An advertisement in the Cakutta 
Qazettey under date lOth June 1784, offered for sale** all the 
stobk-in-trade and efleots belonging to the estate of the late Tom 
Fatt Chinese at his distillery at Sulky ” ns well as the distillery 
itself t In the forties of the 191 h century we find mention of a 
large sugar-house and nini distillery on the site of the cotton mills 
in Ghusuri, south of which were another small rum distillery, 
owned by a Germnu fli*m, Putz & Co., and another sugar mill 
and rum factory belonging to Mr. Robertson, besides the sugar 
factory built on William Jones’ land by Scott A Co., which was 


* Howrah^ Past and Present. 

+ ^leeiton* Jrom Catcntta Gazette, Vol I, 46. 
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Bubsequently converted into a rum factory b> Alimuty & Oo. 
The Albion Factory of Ahmuty & Co. has continued to the 
present day. For some years past the industry has not been 
flourishing, owing to foreign competition. 

The rice trade has long been of importance in Howrah. 
Indeed, it was carried on to such an extent by one Sambhu 
Chandra Pal, that the tjhai leading to his godo^vns was called 
Chelapati Oh&t, i.e , the rice-quarter gMi. The trade has now 
shifted to the Eamkristapur chm\ lately reclaimed by the Port 
Commissioners. Bows of godowns lie along the river bank, 
stored with the rice of Western Bengal; while a number of 
rice-cleaning machines arc at work in the season, producing clean 
white rice for export or for consumption in Calcutta. These 
machines are worked partly by steam, partly by hand, and are 
all managed by Indians. In this way, an industry has been 
developed during ilie twentieth centuiy giving employment, in 
boating, cleaning, storing, carting, etc , to about two thousand 
hands. 

The enormous demand for bricks in the metropolis and 
neighbouring toTsms has led to a large manufacture of bricks along 
the Bally KM] and the river bank from Bally to Bauri&. The 
apparatus used consists (hiefly of Bull’s patent pugmills and 
moulding niachiuos worked pail ly by steam and partly by bullocks. 
In the working season, t>., November to May, a large number of 
coolies are employed, estimated at from three to five thousand 
daily. Barrockporo in thana Bally is a centre of the tile making 
industry. 

A special enquiry regarding the adequacy of the supply of 
labour for mills, factories, etc , was carried out by Mr. B. Foley, 
I.C.S., in IDOO. The enquiry extended to other districts, but its 
results arc specially applicable to Howrah. They are given at 
length in Mr. Foley’s Report on Labour in Bengal (1906), but 
may be briefly summarized as follows. It was found that, in 
spite of the large increase in the number of looms and operatives, 
and in spite of the absence of any recruiting agency, the jute 
mills obtained sufficient labour except for three months daring 
tho hot weather. The shortage was mostly felt by those mills 
which are dependent on up-country labour only, men from BihSr 
and the United Provinces insisting on going away between 
March 16th and June I6th. In the jute presses, however, no 
deficiency of labour was experienced. There the season is gene- 
rally from July to March, the busiest time being between August* 
and December, and there is practically no work daring April, May 
and June. This industry, therefore, exactly suits the np-ooontry 
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men, who fonn the bulk of the hands, sinoe they oome down and 
work for nine months of the year and go home in the hot weather. 

As regards the other classes of factories Mr. Foley wrote: — 
Cotton mills are in much the same position with regard to labour 
as jute mills, except that the deficiency in the hot weather months 
is not so marked. In the paper mills, potteries and iron works no 
shortage of labour is experienced ; in small miscellaneous works 
there is either no shortage, or it is due to special causes ; in 
engineering works there is no lack of unskilled labour. Lastly, 
railways have abundance of labour for construcfion works, but 
require more skilled workmen in their workshops.” 

As regards the personnel of the operatives, it is stated that 
twenty years ago all the hands in jute mills were Bengalis, but 
they have gradually been replaced by Hindustanis from the 
United Provinces and Bihar. In the jute presses most of the 
employes are also men from up-country, but the reverse is the 
case in the cotton mills. The work is cleaner, the machines run 
slower, and less physical exertion is called for than in jute mi\U 
For these reasons, apparently, cotton would seem to be more 
popular with the Bengali and OriyS than with the up-country 
man. As regards engineering works, iron works and railway 
workshops, where skilled labour is required, complaints are gener^ 
both of the insufficiency of the number and the inefficiency of 
the work of the local artisans The enormous industrial expan- 
sion of Calcutta and its neighbourhood has created a demand 
for this kind of labour which the supply has failed to meet* 

This is especially the case with carpenters, and it is found 
necessary to employ a considerable number of Chinamen 
Punj&bl carpenters at high wages. 

The general conclusion is that the vast majority of the factory Oovdi- 
operatives are immigrants, the nature of whose work has been 
well described in T/te Report of the Indian Fhetory Labour 
Commmony description which is particularly applicable 

to the Howrah factories. ** The habits of the Indian fiictoiy 
opennives are determined by the fact that he is primarily an 
agriculturist, or a labourer on the land. In almost aH oases hia 
hereditary occupation is agriculture; his home is in the village 
from which he comes, not in the city in which he labours; his wife 
and family ordinarily continue to live in thid: village; he regularly 
remits a portion of his wages there ; and he returns there periodi- 
cally to look after hia affairs and to obtain rest after the strain of 
factcny life. There is as yet practically no factory population, 
such aa exists in European countries^ consisting of a large nnmW 
of opeiativea trained from thdr youth to one particular of 

i2 
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work, and dei>endent upon employment at that work for their 
livelihood. It follows that the Indian operative is, in general, 
independent of factory work to the extent that he does not rely 
exclusively upon factory employment in order to obtain a liveli- 
hood ; at most seasons he can command a wag^ sufficient to keep 
him, probably on a somewhat lower scale of comfort, by accepting 
work on the land ; and there are also numerous other avenues of 
employment, more remunerative than agricultural labour, which 
ore open to every worker in any large industrial centre. If the 
operative is not merely a landless labourer, he will in general be 
bound by strong ties to the land and to the village from which he 
originally came; he can at any time abandon factory life in order 
to revert to agriculture ; and the claims of the village, where he has 
a definite and accepted position, are in practice, as experience has 
shewn, sufficiently powerful to recall him from city life for a 
period which extends, on the average, to at least a month in each 
year. The Bombay operative, resident in the Konkan, probably 
returns to his village for one month each year ; and the jute 
weaver of Bengal, working longer hours and earning higher 
wages, is not content with less than two or three months. 
Whenever factory life becomes irksome, the operative can return 
to his village ; there is probably always work of some kind for him 
there if he wishes it ; and in most cases he is secured against want 
by the joint-family system. 

<< The position of the operative has been greatly strengthened 
by the fact that the supply of factory labour undoubtedly is, and 
has been, inadequate ; and there is, and has been, the keenest 
competition among employers to secure a full labour supply. 
These two main causes *the independence of the Indian labourer, 
owing to the fact that he possesses other and congenial means of 
earning a livelihood, and the deficient labour supply —govern the 
whole situation. . . . We have been impressed with the fact that 
employers are gener^y disposed to concede promptly idl reason- 
able demands made by their workers; and, even where the 
demands made are unreasonable, to treat them as proposals which 
it is desirable to accede to, if possible. Gireat nervousness is 
frequently displayed by employers of labour as to the effect even 
of trivial changes on the workers; numerous expedients are 
adopted to conciliate them, and the attitude of the employers 
throughout appears to be baaed ui>on the knowledge that the 
operatives are in the masters of the situation. 

** While the operatives fully understand the maobineiy of local 
strikes, and have repeatedly forced employers to comply with 
their demands in isolated cases, they are as yet uaaUe to 
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eomUiie over any Lii]ge airea with the ohjoot of aecaring a oommon 
end by oonoeried aotion. One of the main diffiooltioa experienoed 
at p ro e on t, when nnveBt appean among the workers, is in oaoortain- 
ing the cansea of that unreal. Frequently no doftiilio domauchi 
are fcmnulated, no grievonoea ore stated, no indication is given oa 
to the cauae of the discontent ; the operatives simply leave work 
in a body, or more commonly they drop oEE one by one without 
explanation, and oocopt employment under more congenial con- 
ditions in other faotoxiea*’ 

rts 1 ir#iild 1)0 nddofl, howovur, lliict-thoro inroiiaoii to IntlJi^vo that 
in the last few years, whore strikuB liuvo aBbitiiiud luiy jin >[101 (ions, 
they have mostly been engineered by outsiders. Also, in this 
distriot tlio mill aiithnntios aro alroiwly forming tlio nindoiis of 
a permanent labour Xoroo by building ooiuiiiudioiiB BciLieiiiunlB 
near the mill premises, ten of the factories having provided 
quarters for their operatives. Mo<t of tho mill hands in the other 
factories in and round Howrah live in the of that town. 
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CHAPTER XL 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

Eablt Huring llio i)OiIod proGodujg Rriiisb rule rouds in (ho modem 
Bonne of Iho word npponx to Imvo boon unknown in ibo dintrid. 

OATiov. The curhont uxibliiig Europuiii lURp sbowiitg roads in Jlcugal, 
▼iz.y that of Yalentijn (publLhod iu 172(i, but baaed on data 
gathered by MathouB Brouckci the Didch Governor of Chinnnm 

from nltows IH*1 a Mugln Auitl in Ibis jiiaL of (bo 

, delta. Nor is thia to be wondered at, for, the eouutry being 
iotexsected by rivers, oreeks, and ohannels, the waterways then aa 
now famish^ a natural and easy meana of transit. The river 
llooglily formed ilio great ijigliway oi coiuiJiorco. It was used 
by boats and small 6]ui)S, and hml on its banks several imporfant 
//4/« or niajkola, (o wbirli grain, elolli mid (»lliei menli.indiM) were 
brought by ooolies or pock-bullooks from the neighbouring 
villages and by small l^uis from iho interior. Hero there is a 
network of ohaiiiielB, among whioh (ho SnrnawiU i, (ho Kalia, ^lio 
DAmodar end the RiipnarAyan served as^ tributaries to the 
Hooghly, while the sm^or oreoks were their sub-tributaries. In 
(be (iiiiis, moreover, when (lie low Iiinds lire (luned into wide 
sheets of water, the* villagers moved from plooe to place in tiny 
fikiil'fi (Aft/fih), On (lie rrsbiilioii of (be xiuiis tliure was iiecusH fniiu 
one village to another along (lie footpaths formod by ibo passage 
of men iiikI udlle over (he low lidgts iNmtitliiig the fiebU. Vehi- 
cular iraflio waa a luxury ratlicr than a noeoBsUy. Horses were 
used diiefly by Muhammadans and up-oounliy men. Ladies 
were borne ill rlosod diNfliisi, wbiln nimi of ^Hisilioii (ravelliHl in 
huA/iJsaMhf* t\e,, long litters carried by GofilAs, fiAgdis or llAuris. 
The onllivatois and others rarely left* the neighbourhood of 
their villngos, except to go to tho nearest m^; and long 


* Garrott, II, J22. a oiMMi-thtpod litter cofoed 

eith camlet or irorlct dotli oml tlie liks. tlw tero lidcf of which hove fsiteniiiai cf 
vnrioMN iiiiitnlii, himI h iHpin Miijijiiirtfioc it inwini of irwi h<«oAc. It U 

eonrciucntiy odepted for cittiog io, lyiog at foil loegth, or dooptef doling twfsl. 
Ac o protectioo igAintt cun and tom th^ piovido o coteMQdioos oevorisg, which te 
ffiBowiblootpIcomiro.** cA Thovooo^ llL PM* H sad Thomas Bewteg • It* iS-Ty 
whiit 0 roogb ckotch iogivoo. 
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jouniejB wore even rarer, being confined almost entirely to viaite 
to the holy Ganges on festival days. 

Several roads can be traced in tbe early days of British Eiur 
administration. Bennell’s Atlas, Plate YIl (A.D. 1779) shows 
Sftlkbi& as a centre from which four roads radiated. One rood ran 
along the river bank to Bally, Serampore and further north; a 
second passed via Aubinagar, ChanditolS and Dhaniftkh&li to 
Burdw&n ; a third wont duo west to Makardah and Bftj&pur, and 
thence north-west to Rajbalhai and Baukiira ; the fourth connected 
Sslkhia with Tanna fort, and turned west to SankrSil and AmtS, 
where it bifurcated, one branch going to Ghaial and Ehirpfti, 
and the other south-west to Midnapore. Besides these four, a 
road is diewn running from Uluberia vid Bagnan and terminating 
at MSnkur on the Amta-Midnapore rood. A sixth road from the 
north joined Dhaniakhali with Amta and Bagnan, and crossing 
the river Bupn&rayan ended at Tamluk. No roads ore found 
south of the Ulubori£l-BSgnftn road, and all those shown in the 
Atlas were apparently unmetallcd fair-weather roods. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century a groat change had 
been effected. There were four roads known as Imperial roods, 
i.e«, roods borne on the books of the Public Works Department 
and repaired by that Department, and a number of others, eolled 
local roads, under the control of the local officers. Of the 
Imperial roads the oldest was the Old Benares Road, called 
Ahaly& B&i's Road, because it was constructed at her cost about 
1780 A.D., or ihe New Military Road, as it was the chief route 
for troops proceeding to BenSres and other stations in the Upper 
Provinces. Starting from BftndS Gh&t in Salkhift the Benares 
Road was a narrow cntcfia-pucka road extending within the limits 
of this district os far os the Ohazi&l Rhdl^ which it crossed by a 
bridge of six arches. The road was flooded almost every year by 
the DAmodar in Hoogbly district, and by 1840 thetrooj^s had ceased 
to use it The other two were the Gnmd Trunk Road, having a 
length of a little more than six miles in the Howrah district, and 
a bmaoh firom SalkhiA to Bally Khdl^ both metalled thfoughout. 

The Gland Trunk Road, whioh start^ from Sibpur joined the 
main bcaneh at Ghireti near Chandernsgore, was begun in 1804, 
and oompleted during the administration of Lord William 
Bedfiiiek. la addition to these road% the Public Works Depart- 
aMki maintained the wide but then unmetalled Orissa Trunk 
Read tom UluberiA to the bank of the BGpn&r&yan ; this section 
ol the zmriL was begun in 1825 and completed by 1829. 

iMdae TnmeeUi and Momeipal roads there were six lo<^ 
leadi^ (l) tom Kowab to Jagatbalbhhimr (16 miles), 
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(2) from Jagatballabhpur to Amt& (9 miles), (3) from Sibpur to 
MaldAri (8 miles), (4) from Mahi&ri to Dumjor (4 miles), (6) 
from Dumjor to Jagdispur (6 miles), and (6) from S&lk^ to 
Ghanditalft (10 miles). All these roads were unmetalled but 
bridged. 

At present the district is well provided with means of oommu- 
nioation, being traversed by railways, roads, rivers and oanals. 
The roads are maintained by three authorities, the Public Works 
Department, the District Board and the Municipalities. 

Provimittl Three important roads are kept up by the Public Works 
”” Department, (1) the Qrand Tnink Rood from Sibpur to Bally 
(6 miles), passing through the two Municipalities of Howrah 
and Bally ; (2) the Howrah Foreshoie Road nmning parallel to 
the right bank of the Hooghly from Elliot Biidge to the Royal 
Botanic Garden (1 mile); (3) the Orissa Tiunk Road from 
muberik to the left bank of the liupnarfiyan river (20 miles). 
All these roads are metalled throughout. The Giand Tnmk 
Road still continues to be the most thronged with traffic ; but 
the opening of the Bengal-NSgpur Rnilway has diverted it from 
the Orissa Trunk Road, whose former glory as a noble highway 
now survives only in a number of splendid banyan trees. 

District All other roads outside municipal areas are kept up by the 
roads. pistrict Board. In 1907-08, this body bad under its charge 
40*8 miles of metidled roads, 110*6 miles of unmetalled roads, 
and 400 miles of village tracks. The more important roads are 
metalled, at leasts in some portions, and the metalled surface, 
which is generally of stone, occupies 8 feet out of a width of 20 
feet, or 7^ feet where the width is lees. The more important 
metedled roads a^e (1) the Old Benftres Road, from Howrah to 
Jogdl^ur, 5 miles 3 furlongs; (2) Howrah to Jagatballabhpur, 15 
miles 6 furlongs, of which the first 8 miles are metalM ; (3) 
Dumjor to B&uri4 station, 13 miles 7 furlongs, of which the 1^ 
mile only is metalled ; (4) Dumjor to Jagdfspur, 4 miles 4 tur- 
longs ; (5) Dumjor to Mohifiri, 3 miles, of which the first half is 
metalled; (6) Mahi&ri to M&koidah, 1 mile 7 furlongs; (7) 
MabUri to StotxftgSohhi, 4 miles 4 furlongs^ of which the last mile 
oi4]r is metalled ; (8) Mahi&ri to Kundu Road, 5 miles 4 fur* 
longs; (9) Andul to Ekabbarpur, 8 miles, of which the first two 
are metalled ; (10) Andul to 2 miles. 

There are also a W short lengths of metalled road» vis., (1) 
Thina MahwS to Goheiift, 1 mile 2 furlongs ; (2) M&kardah to 
Bsgfi, 2 miles 4 furlongs; (3) T7iuheri& town to ihetiSwM 
stetfai, 1 forloBg; (4) lilu&h sUdhm toihe Old JBigi&ies Bos^ 
1 mile 1 ludioiig. BesMss these loedi s is& i i d 
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daiB roads are kept up by the District Boardi all more or len 
bridged. 

South of the Orissa 'frunk Uosd the laud is too loir to permit 
the maintenance of any roads. Here the embankments along 
the Damodar, Hooghly and Bupn&r&yan form raised thorough- 
fares during the rains. The western parts of thftna Amta and 
the north-western part of th&na BagnSn sre also too muoh out 
up by creeks and channels to allow any but fair-weather pathways 
to be made. Consequently, the roads ore few in number, and 
none are metalled. 

The Howrah Municipality maintains an extensive network of Muuicu 
roads and lanes, all more or less macadamized. In 1907 it kept *^®**** 
up 59*5 miles of metalled and 4 miles of unmetulled roads, while 
in the Dally Municipality there were 18 miles of metalled and 10 
miles of unmetailed roods. 

The District Board maintains three inspection bungalows staging 
at Dumjor, Jagatballabhpur nnd Syimpiir. The Public Works 
Department keeps up one dAk bungalow at UluberiS ; three 
embankment bungalows nt Amta and Mahishrekha on the 
Dftmodar and at Sasati on the Rupnarftyau; and two drainage 
bungalows at Rftjapur and Sijberis. The staging bungalow 
at Mahisrekha, the old subdivisional headquarters, is a particu- 
larly good building for a staging bungalow, being built on a 
high plinth and having 4 rooms. 

On account of the large number of rivers and waterways, Bridges 
both Municipal and District Hoard roads have to be provided 
with many bridges, and in Howrah town several bridges have 
been built over the East Indian Railway and the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway lines, the finest being the Buckland Bridge leading to 
Howrah station, which is more than a quarter mile long. 

By far the most important bridge, however, is the Howrah Hon rab 
Bridge over the river Hooghly, which connects Howrah with 
Calcutta. This is a floating bridge, the middle section of 
which is movable so as to allow of the passage of vessels up and 
down the river. It is 1,528 feet between abutments, and has a 
roadway for carriages, 48 feet in width, with footpaths, 7 feet 
wide, on either side. The construction of a bridge over the 
Hooghly at or near Calcutta was mooted over half a century ago, 
a committee being appointed to consider the project in 1856-56 ; 
but the idea was given up in 1859-60. The question was revived 
in 1868| and it wv eventually decided that Covemment should 
eonatruot the bridge and that its management diould be handed 
over to a Trust/ In 1871 an Act was passed empowering 
the l ientena nt -Qovernor to have the bridge constrooted with 
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Oorenuaent capital, to make and maintain ways and approaohea, 
to authoriae the levy of tolla and to appoint Fort Oomxdaaionen 
to oany out the puipoaea of the Act. A contract was entered into 
with Sir Bradford Ledie for its construction, and the work was 
forthwith commenced in England, the different portions of the 
bridge being sent out and put together in Calcutta. The work 
of oonstruotion was completed in 1874 ; and the bridge having 
been opened to traffic in Ootober of that year, was made over 
to the Port Commissioners for management under Act IX oi^ 
1871, the cost, 22 lakhs of rupees with interest at Bs. 4^ per 
cent., being made the first charge to bo repaid in thirty ihstfd- 
mentis. 

The total net revenue of the bridge since it was opened in 
1874 amounts to Bs. 34,11,440. The main item in the receipts 
consiats of a small toll on railway traffic at the rate of Be. 1 
per 100 maunds of goods, which is paid by the East Indian 
Bailway. The income from this toll has been growing steadily, 
rising from Bs. 1,46,695 in 1899-1900 to Bs. 2,16,360 in 1907-08. 
In that year the total receipts amounted to Bs. 2,40,693 and the 
expenditure to Bs. 2,21,111. Of the latter Bs. 62,603 were 
spent on establishment and Bs. 90,847 on repairs, while 
Bs. 13,000 were paid as a contribution to the Calcutta Port 
Trust on account of management. 

Before 1906, the bridge was opened for the passage of 
vessels only in the daytime, but since June of that year it has 
been opened at night for all vessels except ocean steamers, 
which have to pass through by day. The number of efem* 
mgs was thus raised to 24, while the average number of day 
openings was reduced from 13 to 4 in a month, with much less 
inconvenience to general traffic. In 1907-08, 130 sea-going 
vessels, 2,033 flats and inland steamers, 715 launches and steam- 
tugs, 133 Fort CommissionerB’ vessels, and 9 Oovemment 
steamers with flats passed through the bridge — in all 3,020. 

Watbb- The chief navigable waterways are the Hooghly, D&modar 
and BOpnAr&yan. The Hooghly and 4ho BupnArAyan are 

**'^*"* navigable at all seasons of the year throughout their uoutm 
in and along the district. The Damodar ceases to be navi- 
gable after the rains, except in the lowest section from the 
mouth of the GAighAtA Xhdl to its own outfall in the 
Hooghly ; and during the winter it is navigable up ta Amti 
during spring tides o^y . Small boats also ^ in the raum aad 
winter months along the numerous creeks interfeeoting the district. 

Cfwkt. Of these creeks the chief axe:— (1) the BtHf KM extending 
from the Hftnknni marsh west of Sexampoxe mto the 
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It IB 10 mileB long, 30 feet broad and 12 feet deep, and 
fanna the main ohannel of the D&nkani drainage works. (2) The 
SftnkrBil Khdl (the old Saraswati) 8 mileB long, 15 feet broad 
and 9 feet deep. (3) The ICals&pS Kh&l (the old Nadi) bo 
called beoause it extends from the Hooghly near ElSlBftpft, which 
is 6 miles long, 30 foot broad and 8 feet deep. Its lowest 
section now forms a ohannel of the E&j&piir drainage works. 

(4) The Mith&kundu Khal^ which connects the D&modor with the 
Hooghly and falls into the latter at Mithakundu bolow UluberiS. 

It is 6 miles long, 50 foot broad and 18 feet deep. (5) The 
Fokurift KMl joining tho DSmodar with tho Hooghly, 3 miles 
long, 60 feet broad and 18 foot deep. (6) Tho Banspati KIM 
from Amtft to TJluberi&, about 15 miles long and 30 feet 
broad. (7) The Modaria Khaly extending from beyond the 
district and falling into ' the Damodar above Amta. It is an 
old branch of tho Damodar with a length of about 10 miles 
in the district and a broadth of 30 feet. (8) The Gaigh&tS 
and Bokshi Khdly a natural channel slightly improved, about 
12 miles long. It connects iho Damodar with the Biipn&rayan 

a tortuous passage which is closed during part of the year. 

Tolls ore levied on boais using this cliannel according to a scale 
fixed by Government. Tho right of levying toll? is now leased 
out annually 

The only canal in iho district is <ho Uliibcria High Level Canals. 
Canal which lias two sG(>iions. Its first reach starts from 
TJlubeiid and joins (lie Damodar below J’orsondpur, two miles 
below the Bongal-Nagpur llailway Inridge over tJiat river. It 
is 8 miles in length ; its widili at top is \)2 foot and at bottom 
36 feet; and its depth is 9 foot. West of Uluberia tho Orissa 
Trunk Bood runs along its northern bank for 5 miles. The 
second reach extends from tho other side of the Dsmodar to the 
left bonk ot the Bfipnaiayau beverol miles below the railway 
bridge. This roach is 4 miles long ; its width at top is 120 feet 
and at the bottom 3G feet ; and its depth is 14 feet. The traflBo 
on the canal has almost disappeared owing to the opening of the 
Bengal-N&gpur Bailway. 

^e District Board maintain eleven public ferries, all except Ffsaiis. 
one being in the Uluberift subdivision. They are : — (a) On the 
Dftmodar (1) MahishrekhS ferry, thSna BsgnSn, with two sub- 
aidia^ ferries, Kh&din&nond BSnsbeiia; (2) Bo&lift ferry, thSna 
BSgnibi ; (3) Garchumuk ferry, thftna Sy&mpur ; (4) By&mpur 
ler^, thAna SyAmpur. (fd On the river BupnArAyan (5) Bal^ 
ferry m the Bakshi Khdl outfall, thAna AmtA ; (6) Gopiganj 
fancy, thana AmiA, with two subsidiaiy ferries at PAwili 
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and Dudkorma ; (7) MJlnkur, th&na Bagnan ; (8) Saa&ii, thftna 
SjAmpur; (9) Jhumjhumi, thana Sy&mpiir, just opposite Tamlnk. 
(c) Two ferries on creeks, vi/.., (10) SijberiA ferry on the old KflnA 
Nadi (present K&lsapA Klidt)^ thana Ululieria; and (11) SankiftU 
ferry on the Old Snraswaii (modem SankrAil Khdl)^ Sankr&il 
outpost. 

On the Hooghly river public ferries lu'e iiiaintaiued by the 
Port Commissioners wiihiu the limits of their jurisdiotion and by 
the District Board of ihe :24*Purgunus outsido those limits. The 
Port Trust has its iiorihorn boundary pillar in Ghiisuri a little 
above the Central Jute Mills ; while the suuilieru boundary pillar 
was lately moved from PauchpaiTi above Itujgaiij to BAuriA, just 
north of the Ltiwrenco Jute Mills When (he Howrah bridge is 
open, railway passengers are ferried across from Armenian GhAt 
to the railway pontoon aud back by two of the bridge steamers. 
The Pori Commissioiiei’s have also stall ul simo 1907 (wo sets 
of steamer services, one above the hridgi* and tJie other below it. 
Below the bridge three Hleainei*s ply regularly between ChandpAl 
Ghat and the Kidder[)ore Docks on the Calcutta side, and Telkal- 
ghat, Ramkrist apiir, Sibpur aud Hliulimar on the Howrah side. 
Above the bridge two steamers ply regularly between Barabozor 
Ghat and Ahiritola Ghat on the Calcutta side and Salkhia BAndA 
Ghat on the Howrah side. The services, which run only in the 
daytime, are popular with the public, the fores being ex- 
tremely small, viz., an anna to a qiiaricr anna. 

Stbimrr Four otlior stetyiicr services ply dady on week days between 

8Eu>jrEs. Calcutta and places in this district, three below the bridge and 
_one above it, viz., (1) Calcutta (Chandpal Ghat) to llAjgonj, 
Sankrail outiiost ; {2) Cahmtta (Chandpal Ghat) to UluberiA; (3) 
Calcutta (Armenian Ghat) to Ghatal in Midnapore, via UluberiA; 
(4) Calcutta (Ahiiitola Ghat) to KalnA out Bally. The first is 
imder Indian management; the others belong to Messrs. Hoare 
Miller & Co. 

Boats. A large amount of traffic is conveyed by small native boats, 
such os rowed by Hindu boatmen and diugis^ rowed by 

Muhammadan boatmen, who hail mostly from NoAkhAli or 
Chittagong. They are registered and lieensedi and usually ply 
from early morning to nine o’clock at night. The fare is email, 
one or two pice per head ; or if the whole boat is hired, two to 
three ftTinim per trip. From Belur, Bally and other places office 
blerka and others come to Calcutta in slightly larger boots, called 
kurtir-pdnsL From Bally to Barabasar OhAt the usual obaigo 
is one to three Annim per head, or eight annas to one rupee for the 
entire boat 
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For OQiiYeyiiig goods yarioiu other kinds of boats are used. 
Fishing boats in any number may be seen on the Hooghly 
throughout the yeax, and are eqpeoiaUy numerous during the htUA 
fidiing season. Heavy boats, mth high raised sides and long 
oars, are built at S&lkhi& and Sibpur for oanying general goods, 
straw or salt. They also move up and down the BDpnir&yan 
and the Damodar during the rains, bringing down rice and other 
agricultural produce and carrying up kerosene oil, etc. In the 
interior, during the rains and winter months, or small flat- 
bottomed canoes are very common as they can go over flooded 
paddy fields and along shallow creeks. They are usu illy rowed 
by one man and often carry goods to the nearest mart. 

The district is traversed by two broad (o feet 6 inches) gauge Rail- 
railways, the East Indian Kailway and the Bengal-Nfigpur 
Kailway, and by two light railways (2 feet gauge), the 
Howrah-Amta and Ilowrah-Shi&khalft Railways. 

The East Indian Railway has only a very short length in this 
district, vis., 6 miles to Ball^ and 2 miles to ShalimSr ; but as 
Howrah is its terminus, the growth and prosperity of the town, 
and indirectly of the whole district, is intimately connected with 
the line. Survey was begun in 184<j, and construction in 1851 ; 
and the Brst section from Howrah to Hooghly was opened in 1854. 

In 1855 the lino was opened as far as Raniganj and in 1862 up 
to Benares. It is unnecessary (o refer to the further development 
of the railway, such as its extension to Delhi and elsewhere, the 
shortening of the route by the Chord line and in 1907 by the 
Grand Chord line, the opening of branch lines, the acquisition of 
collieries, and the expansion of traffic. 

During recent years numerous improvements have been 
made on the line within this district. The Howrah station was 
remodelled aod improved first after tne opening of the Hooghly 
bridge, and later on the formation of a joint station with 
the Bengal-Nfigpur Railway. The old station buildings have 
been made over to the latter ; and the East Indian Railway 
has now a large imposing building with six long platforms 
for trains. Outside, a long row of godowns has* been erected 
for the enormous goods traffic, especially in coal, wheat, rice, 
and oil-seeds, which comes to Howrcdi Quarters have also been 
built at Howrah and its suburb Bamangachhi for the European 
staff. A small branch line has been run along the Hooghly to 
Shftlim&r so as to establish connection with the Kidderpore 
Docks. A large area has been acquired at lilu&h, to which 
the carriage and wagon building shops have been removed, 
and a dmnting yard for goods wagons has been laid oqt at the 
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same plaoe. Lastly, for the conTenience of suburban passengers 
there is a succession of trains running from Howrah to Uttar- 
p&r8, in addition to ordinary mail and passenger trains. 

Bengal- The other great line, the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, was 

Rafi^y. Howrah in 1900, thus connecting the district with 

the Central Provinces and Bombay on the west, and with Orissa 
and Madras on the south. It enters the district by a fine bridge 
over the Rupnftr&yan, goes east up to Uluberii, running for 
several miles parallel to the (jrand Trunk Road and the High 
Level Canal, and then north-east along the Hooghly river 
to Howrah. A short branch, 8 miles long, from SSntrftg&chhi 
to Sh&lim&r station carries the heavy tiufiBc intended for export 
overseas direct to the Eidderpore Docks, the train crossing the 
Hooghly in large ferry steamers. As for as this district is con- 
cerned, the line has developed the goods traffic from the Uluberia 
subdivision ond has given increased facilities for passenger 
traffic from that port to Howrah and Calcutta. 

Li^bt The light railways had their origin in an agreement, dated 

Railways, June 1889 between the District Board of Howrah and 
Messrs. Walsh. Lovett & Co., which was subsequently renewed 
with Messrs. Martin & Co., and sanctioned by Government noti- 
fication in the Calcutta Gazette of March 27th, 1895. The 
capital of the llowroh-Shiakhala line is six lakhs; while the 
capital of the Ilowrah-Amta line was raised from nine lakhs 
to sixteen lakhs by the issue of additional shares for four lakhs 
and of debentures for three lakhs. Under the contract all profits 
in excess of four pel: cent, on the capital are distributed in equal 
shares between the companies and the Distiiot Boards of Howrah 
and Hooghly — in tha case of the Howrah- Amta line with the 
Howrah Board and of the Howrah-SbiakhklR Hue with the Hooghly 
Board. The Boards on their part have made over their roads 
for the use of the railways and guarantee an interest of 4 per cent. 

The Howrah-Amta line was opened up to Dumjor in 1897, and 
to Amta in 1898. An extension from Bargachhift (Bargechhe) 
junction to Antpur was opened in 1904, and a further b]^nsion 
to Ch&mp&danga in 1908i This extension, however, lies almost 
exclusively in the Serampore subdivision. Both the Howrah- 
Amt& and Howrah-ShiAkh&U lines start from Telkalgh&t on 
the Hooghly river, and skirting the Court maiddn pass through 
the crowded Pandilnantal& road to EadomtalR station. Here 
they separate, the Howrah-Shiftkh&l& line running north-west 
dong the Benftres road to the border of the district, and thence 
to Shiftkh&la in the Serampore subdivision. The How 9 di-Ajni& 
line runs west, chitfy along the side of the l^gatballabhpiir voidf 
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and then goes south-west to Amt&, a length of nearly 29 mileSi 
Both lines, and especially the Howrah- A mt& line, hare proyed 
profitable concerns, and a remarkable expansion has taken place 
in goods and passenger traffic. The gross earnings of the 
Howrah- Amta line increased from Bs. 2,56,418 in 1900 to 
Bs. 3,28,722 in 1905 ; and in 1905-0G and the two succeeding 
years the Howrah Board received os its share Bs. 39,563, 

Bs. 38,680 and Bs. 39,696 respectively. 

The Calcutta Tramways Go. has now extended its operations Electric 
to Howrah. In pursuance of a license granted, under notiflca- 
tion No. 9, dated 26th November 1907, the Company has estab- 
lished a central power station at the corner of the Hobson and 
Golabari Boads, and is laying down tram lines (4 feet 8^ inches 
gauge) along four routes. The southern section was opened for 
traffic on 10th June 1908. Beginning from the Howrah bridge 
the line in this section runs over the railway overbridge and 
across the Court maiddu to Kaorap&rAghat road, Sibpur, for a 
distance of nearly two miles. Both the northern routes start 
from the bridge and terminate at the southern end of Qhusuri 
road, one passing by Howrah road and Oolabari road, the other 
by the Grand Trunk Boad and Haraganj road. The fourth 
route connects the Ghusuri road with E&orEpdraghfit road, Sibpur, 
passing over the crowded Haraganj and Grand Trunk Boads. 

The main conditions of the license are (1) that the Company 
shall finish the work within two years from the date of the 
license, (2) that a continuous current at a pressure of 550 volts 
shall be transmitted from the central generating station by 
means of underground cables to over-head trolly-wires from 
which the oars will derive the necessary electric power and (3) 
that the Municipality or the Local Government ^all have tiie 
option of purchasing the imdertaking at 25 times the difference 
between the average gross annual receipts and the working ex- 
penses either on Ist January 1931 or at the end of eveiy 
subsequent period of seven years thereafter. 

The returns for 1907-08 show that there are 70 post offices pos.al 
and 189 miles of postal communication. The nmber of postal stavis- 
artides delivered in the some year, including letters, post cards, 
paoketsy newspapers and parcels, was 5,431,000. 3^e value of 
money orders issued was Bs. 3,451,000 and of those paid 
Bs. 17,86,000 ; while the number of Savings Bank deposits was 
17,200, the amount deposited being Bs. 8,49,000. Postal 
tdegrafdi offices have been opened at Howrah, Boas Boad, 
Sflkhifi, SinkfAil, Andul Maori, Sibpur, Sitqpur Botanic Garden^ 
Ulnheria and 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GEl^EHAL ADMINISTRATION. 

admivu- The administration of the Howrah district is in some respects 
CMOS8 P^uliar for the chief local executiye officer, the Magistrate, is 
AHD not a Collector, as io other districts, but a Deputy Collector. 
staff. fjnt appointed in 1843, the Magistrate was engaged only 

in criminal work; but gradually he was made responsible, succes- 
siyely, for salt, excise, stamps, land acquisition, income-tax, 
accounts and the treasury, and more recently, for certificates, 
collections from k/id\ mahdU^ the work of the Drainage Depart- 
ment, touring and inspection. The Collector of Hooghly, how- 
eyer, still controls the administration of land revenue, including 
the collection of the land le venue demand, and of road and 
public works cesses, for estates lying wholly or partly in this 
district. In other words, Howrah forms part of Hooghly for 
land revonue and cess purposes. 

There are two subdivisions, Howrah and Uluberifi, each under 
a Subdivisional Officer. The sanctioned staff at Howrah consists 
of two Deputy dollectors exercising first class magisterial powers 
and of one Deputy Collector with second or third class powers; 
two Sub-Deputy Collectors are also usually stationed there. 
At Uluberia the Subdivisional Offioer is generally assisted by a 
Sub-Deputy Collector. The embankments and drainage works 
are in charge of the Executive Engineer, Northern Drainage 
and Embankment Division, under the Superintending Engineer, 
South-Western Circle, both of whom have their offices in Calcutta 
Howrah is also the headquarters of the Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Railway Police. 

Ritbvdf. The land revenue and cess accounts are included in those of 
Hooghly, and it is only of recent years that those for revenue 
from other sources have been separated. Among the latter the 
main sources of income are excise and income-tax (outside the 
towns of Howrah and Bally), and stamps, which aggregated 
Rs. 4,06,000 in 1900-01. In 1907-08 the oolleotiona amounted 
(in round figures) to Rs 5,17,000, of which Bs. 2,68,000 were 
realised from stamps, Bs. 2,19,000 from excise, and Rs. 30,000 
from income-tax. 

The total number of estates borne on the fevenue rol)./df 
rtvmiiei HoogUy (induding Howrah) in 1907-08 w«f 4,309 wfth a 
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demand of Be. 13970,923. Of the total number 871 estatee with 
an annual demand of about lahha lie wholly or for the greater 
part in this district. One of these, Mandalghftt, the major portion 
of which is included in the Howrah and UlubeiiA subdivisionB, 
has a demand of about 21 Udshs. The Government estates comdst 
merely of a few derelict rhaukiMn chAh&n lauds or Public Works 
Department surplus plots. 

The receipts from judicial and non-judidal stamps increased atnmpB. 
from Us. 1,38,000 lu 1890-97 to Ra. 2,40,000 in 1901-02 and rose 
still further to Es. 2,08,000 in 1907*08. 'J he gradual expansion 
of commercial business in the town of Howrah aod in the district 
generally, the growing familiarity of the people with the provi- 
BLons of the law, their tendency to have recourse to courts of 
law, the enhanced duty on perpetual leases, and the growing 
demand for stamps in other miscellaneous transactions account 
for the increase in revenue. Nearly four-fifths (Rs. 2,14,000) of 
the receipts in 1907-08 were due to the sale of judicial stamps 
and in particular of court-fee stamps, while Rs. 04,000 were 
obtained from the sale of non-judicial stamps, nearly the whole 
of this sum being duo to the demand for impressed stamps. 

The receipts from excise rose from Rs. 1,37,000 in 189G-97, Eicitt. 
to Rs. 1,46,000 in 1901-02, and further increased in 1907-08 to 
Rs. 2,19,000, a total lower than that lor any other district in the 
Burdw&n Division except B&nkur&. The net excise revenue was 
Rs. 3,165 per 10,000 of the population (or a little above 5 gnna a 
per head), as compared with the Provincial average of Rs. 3,206 
per 10,000. These figures exclude the towns of Howrah and 
Bally, which are grouped with Oalcutta and its suburbs for the 
purposes of excise administration. 

The greoter portion of the excise revenue is derived from 
the sale of oount^ spirit, the receipts from which amounted in 
1907-08 to Bs. 82,000 or nearly two-fifths of the total excise 
revenue. The manufacture and sale of country spirit were 
csiiied on under both the outstill qrstem and the central distillery 
lystem until 1907, when the contract supply qrstem was intro- 
duced, f>, the looal m an u facture of country ^iiit has been 
piohihited, and a oontraot for the wholesale supply of spirit has 
been givw out to a firm of diatilleis. The contraetoxs are fhrfaid- 
dsntoluld any retail licenses for its salib but are allowed the use 
of diriillfley and wardmose buildmga for the atocage of liquor. 

Ho right of xelril vend is diy)sad of hj separata Aopa, ea^ of 
vhfakiifMkupto aiiotioa;a^ the retail vendon are foiMdden 
to adl 1I|M enoept at the jee ae rib ed atrengthi^ for wbieh 

iaiwding to retome lor 1907-08, 

s 
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there are 33 ahopa for the retail aale of oonntiy apirit, one 
retail ahop for every 15} aqnaxe milea and for 20,432 pemna ; 
and the average oonsumption of the liquor in that year ia 14 
proof gallona per 1,000 of the population. The oonaumption of 
the fermented liquor known aa tdn ia not ao great, ita aale realia- 
ing only Ha. 42,000. The receipta from both idr$ and country 
apirit repreaent an expenditure of Ra. 1,920 per 10,000 of the 
population, a figure higher than in any other diatiiet of the 
Burdwan Division except Burdwftn and Hooghly. 

The receipts from opium and hemp drugs account for 
praotioally all the lemainder of the exdae revenue. The greater 
portion is derived from the duty and lioenae fees on opium, 
whioh brought in Bs. 54,000 in 1907-08, representing an expen- 
diture of Rs. 798 for 10,000 of the population, a figure higher 
than in any other district of the Division except Hooghly. The 
use of (jdnjfty t s., the dried flowering tops of the cultivated 
female hemp plant (Oannabtn /athca) and the resinoua exudation 
on it, appears to be greater than in any district in the Division 
except Hooghly, the duty and lioenae fees realising Ba. 32,000 in 
1907-08 or Rs 530 per 10,000 of the population, 
inoooie- Xq 1901-02 the inoome-tax yielded Ks. 27,000 paid by 1,485 
^ aaseaaees, of whom 1,047 paying Rs. 11,000 hadincomeBof Bs. 500 
to Ra. 1,000. At that time the minimum inoome nnmwnnhln was 
Bs. 500, but this was raiaed in 1903 to Rs. 1,000, thereby giving 
relief to a number of petty traders, money lenders and darks; and 
the number of aaaea a ega consequently fell in 1903-04 to 546 
and the collections to Bs 24,000. In 1907-08 the tax yielded 
Rs. 80,000 paid by 639 asaeasees. These figures do not 
the aaseaaments of Howrah and BoUy towns, which are amal- 
gamated with Oalcutta for income-tax purposes, 
tetf tm- There are six ofiBces for the registration of assuranoea under 

Act in of 1877. The average number of doeamenta registeied 

annually diHFtny 
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and the veoeipta and expenditure at each offloe in 1907. The 
number of regutrationa in that year was less than in any other 
district in the Dirision. 

The administration of crimioal and civil justioe is under the Anxira- 
District and Sessions Judge of Hooghly. There are seven subor- 
dinate Civil Courts, four Munsifs being stationed at Howrah 
and two more at Amt& and niuberiA, besides an additional 
Munsif for UluberiA and Serampore, who holds his court at 
UluberiA. The Small Cause Court Judge of Hooghly and Seram- 
pore also holds his court at Hovrrah for about a week every month ; 
but suits above Bs. 1,000 in value are tried by the Sub*Judge 
at Hooghly. Criminri justioe is administered by the District 
and Sessions Judge of Hooghly, the District Magistrate, and 
the Deputy and Sub-Deputy Magistrates stationed at Howrah 
and niuberia. Besides these stipendiary Magistrates, there are 
benches of Honorary Magistrates at Howrah, Uluberi&, Amt& 
and Bally. Sessions cases are at present tried at Howrah, not 
by the Sessions Judge of Hooghly, but by an Additional Sessions 
Judge. 

Hovnrah, with its large labour force and fluctuating popula- Crime, 
tion, is a convenient centre for criminals, and is frequented 
by professional criminals from up-country. Of recent years steps 
have been taken to break up the gangs that make the town and 
its neighbourhood their headquarters. Among such gangs may 
be mentioned one consisting of Fflsis from the United Provinces, 
who specialised in burglary and theft, and a band of Banpars 
from Patna and Monghyr, who settled down in S&lkhi& and worked 
as river pirates on the Hooghly, sinking boats and broaching 
cargoes The latter were a dangerous set of criminals, who set out 
wi& anns {UUhU and ddan) to attack and loot unprotected cargo 
boots and passengers, and did not hesitate to resort to violence* 

They di^layed a considerable amount of ingenuity and adopted 
up-to-date devicet^ e,g.^ by disguising themselves as policemen and 
using boats like those of the Fort Police. Similar ingenuity was 
displayed by a gang of carters, recently convicted, which used 
systeinatioaUy to commit breach of trust in respect of goods 
entrusted to them to cany. Thrir tnodus opemndi^ though 
simple, was nerertheleaa efle^Ye and clever. Under the mica of 
the Lfaienstng Department all carts plying for hire cany a num- 
ber, nttvmr*^ on a block of wood and afBxed to a part of the 
pennanant woodwork of the cart ; and it is the practice of firms 
engaging fliaoe carts to register them in their books by these 
numbm for purposes of subsequent identifloalion, if nenassaiy. 

The piiMtice of this gang was to steal the Uodc belonging to 
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another cart, fix it on one of their own, and then to obtain a load 
of goods which they would proceed to misappropriate, imme- 
diately disposing of the contents to receivers, who were also in the 
business. If, on receiving information of the non-arrival of their 
goods, the firm engaging the cart laid a complaint at the police 
station, this would only load to the arrest and harassment of the 
unfortunate carter whose block ha<l been stolen and mede use 
of. Sometimes, moreover, the latter, particularly if ne had 
injudiciously omitted to report the loss of his licensing block, 
would find himself involved in criminal proceedings; and there 
were found to be cases on record in which innocent carters had 
thus been convicted and imprisoned. 

For police purposes the districi is divided into 11 thanas 

with 7 outposts as shown in 
the margin. The Howrah, 
GolabAri and Sibpur police 
stations are included in 
Howrah town. The 
regular police force consist- 
ed in 1907 of the District 
Superintendent, 7 Inspec- 
tors, 40 Sub-Inspectors, 
one Sergeant, 74 Head- 
Constables and 817 cons- 
tables, a total force of 941 
men, representing one 
policeman to every half 
square mile and to every 
904 of the population. The rural force for the watch and ward 
of villages in the interior is composed of 1,S17 ehaukiddrs and 
128 dafaddruf of whom l,o06 are c/taukiddrs under Act VI of 
1879, while 11 are phdnnddn or phdnri^pidddt^ i.e^chank\ddr% 
holding service lands. 

There is a district jail at Howrah with accommodation for 88 
prisoners^ viz , barracks without separate sleeping accommodation 
for 16 male convicts, 8 female convicts, and 44 under-trial 
prisoners ; cells for 4 European prisoners, 8 male and 2 female 
convicts; and a hospital with 6 beds. This was formerly a sub- 
jail, but has recently (in 1906-07) bean raised to the status of a 
third class jail. There is also a subsidiaiy jail at T7faiberiA| vriiich 
has accommodation for 12 prisoners. 


SubdiviHiou. 

Tiiaaas. 

CntjioBia. 

1 


Bully. 

Dunijoi 

Stiukruil. 

Howrah 


(ioliilhiH. 
Uowrnh .. 

^antiuguchhi. 


Jrigatbal* 

KuKhlii. 



luhbpur. 

Lilttiih. 




Sibpur. 




Aiuta < 

Bauria. 

Bhaturu. 

Uluburitt ... * 


H ■ 

Bagiian. 

Singti. 
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SyiiiDpur ... 1 
Uluboria. 

Mandalgbat. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

LOCAL SELP-COVKKNMENT. 

In rural areas, the administratiou of public roads, tomes, Oistbiot 
pounds, dispensaries, primary education and sanitation is vested Boaid. 
in the District Board, which has delegated some of its powers to 
Local Boards and Union Committees. The Howrah District 
Board consists of 13 members, of whom six ore elected by the 
Local Boards, three are nominated by Government, and four are 
ex-officio members. The returns for 1007-08 show that seven of 
the members are pleaders or mukhidny five are Government 
servants, and one represents landed interests. I'ho chief receipts 
are the local rate (road cess), which is collected by the Collector of 
Hooghly, receipts from pounds and ferries, profits from the llowrah- 
Amt& Light Eoilway, and contributions made by the Local 
Government for roads and education. The receipts from the local 
rate increased from Rs. 41,485 in 1888-89 to Rs. 48,950 in 1907- 
08; those of pounds and ferries were practically stationary, 
amounting to Rs. 3,821 and Rs. 6,402, respectively, in the year 
last named ; while the shore of profits in the Howrah- Amta line 
{opened in 1897-98) increased to Rs. 39,696. 

Exclusive of the opening balance, the total receipts in 1907-08 
amounted to Rs. 1,35,046 or more than double the total receipts 
in 1888-89 (Rs. 62,323), while the average incidence of taxation 
per head was 1 anna 2 pies. The total disbursements in the same 
year were Rs. 1,59,100, the chief items being Rs. 1,13,545 expen- 
ded on public works, Rs. 24,117 on education, and Rs. 6,537 on 
medical relief and sanitation. The District Board maintained in 
that year 40*8 miles of metalled roads and 110‘6 miles of un- 
metalled roads, besides 100 miles of village tracks, the average cost 
of repairing which were Rs. 471, Rs. 110 and Rs. 22 per mile res- 
pectively. The pounds, which are usually leased out, numbered 
59, while several public ferries were kept up on the rivers ROp- 
narftyan and Damodar. The income obtained from the ferries on 
the Hooghly is handed over to the District Board of the 24- 
Parganas. The District Board maintains the Zii& school of 
Howrah jointly with, the Howrah Municipality, and also maintains 
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one Middle sohool and gives grants-in-aid to one High sohooli 21 
Middle schools, 63 Upper Primary and 516 Lower Primary 
schools. Two dispensaries are maintained and four others are 
aided, at a total cost in 1907-08 of Rs. 4,80f3 or 4*7 per cent, of 
the ordinary income of the Board. A contribution is also made to 
the Howrah Veterinary Dispensary. 

Two Local Boards have been established, one for each sub- 
division. The Sadar or Howrah Local Board has nine members, of 
whom five are nominated and four are elected ; while the Uluberift 
Local Board has 15 members, of wJioin five ore nominated and 
ten are elected. They do little work beyond managing pounds 
and ferries and looking after the village roads 

In July U’9), Union Commitieos were formed in thanas 
Dumjor and Jagutballabhpur in the Howral subdivision nnd in 
Amt& and Bagnan in the Uliiberia subdivision ; while Uluberia 
was constituted an Union Committee in September 1907. The 

marginal table shows 
the area and popula- 
tion of each Union as 
constituted in 1 907-08; 
but in 1908 the area 
of the Dumjor Union 
was increased by the 
inclusion of the 
villages of Parbatfpur and Datfarpur. They arc each managed 
by a committee of nine members, and the average income of each 
is a little over Rs. 500 per annum, the contributions from the 
District Board varying in 1907-08 from Rs. 400 to Rs. 410; the 
remainder of the receipts consists almost entirely of the amounts 
raised by local taxation under Section 118 of the Act. 

As regal ds the latest Union, Uluberia, it may be explained 
that the town was constituted a municipality on 1st April 1903 
with nine members. A small municipality with a population of a 
little over 5,000, it hod in 1906-07 a total income of Bs. 3,910, 
mainly derived from a tax on persons. It was abolished in April 
1907, and an Union Committee appointed in September of the 
same year. 

At present the only municipalLtios in the district are Bally 
and Howrah. The former was created in 1883 by the separation 
of the northern portion of the Howrah Municipality. The area 
within municipal limits is 2*92 square miles with a population of 
18,662, of whom 3,197 or 17*1 per cent, ore tax-payers. It is 
administered by 21 Commissioners, of whom 14 are elected and 
7 are nominated. The total receipts amounted in 1907-08 to 


Name of Union 

Alia in arjiiaie 
miles 

PopulHtion, 

Amti 

' 110 

22,72C 

Bagnan 

05 

12,456 

Duuijor 

1 8*5 

23,770 

Jagatbullaljlipur . 

10 5 

13, C3; 

Ulubcri i 

22 

5,305 
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Bb. 33,770 (as agamst Bs. 16,207 in 1892-93), of whioh the major 
portion was ob^ned from a tax on holdings, assessed at the 
rate of 7i per cent, on their annual valuation, whioh yielded 
Bs. 20,090, and from latrine rates (Rs. 8,316). The incidence of 
taxation was Re. 1-11-2 per head of the population; and the 
total expenditure in the same year was Rs. *^9,803. The town 
is ill-drained and its supply of drinking water is bad. It is also 
studded with shallow tanks, of whioh no less than 885 have been 
counted ; and it oonsequontly suffers from epidemics of fever. The 
railway settlement at Liluah forms part of the municipality, and 
has been formed into a semi-indepeiidont Ward Committee. A 
scheme for constructing water- works for the supply of water to 
riparian municipalities on the west bank of the llooghly from 
Bally to Baidyabati has been prepared. 

Howrah is, next to Calcutta, the largest municipality in the i 
Province, and its administration is of special importance hcoauso 
of its motropolitan character and its close association with 
Calcutta. The terminus of two of the largest railway systems 
of India, and the home of many important industries, the adminis- 
tration of Howrah is, on a smaller scale, almost us diffieuli and 
arduous a task as that of its larger neighbour, Calcutfa. Its 
Municipal Commissioners are the trustees of a current iiicoiuo 
falling little short of eight lakhs of rupees, nearly four times 
greater than that of any other individual mofussil municipulily. 
The water- works are the largest in the Province outside Calcutta; 
its drainage system is the most extensive ; it is the possessor of 
a conservancy tramway ; electric tram lines have been introduced 
and ore to be still further extended with the ultimate objective 
of linking the tramway system with that of Culouita. Brioily, 
the scale of its admiuLstration differs widely from that of an 
ordinary mofussil municipality ; and the lines on whioh its muni- 
cipal problems have to be dealt with resemble closely those 
followed in the metropolis. 

The area included in municipal limits is 8j[ square miles witli 
a population in 1901 of 157,594 ; and the diihoulties of adminis- 
tration are increased by the fact that a large proportion of the 
inhabitants consists of up-country immigrants who come to work 
on the railways or in the numerous mills and factories. They 
live in overcrowded bemth and impose a heavy burden on drainage 
and conservancy. A further difficulty is presented by the 
numerous shallow tanks and pools — some eighteen hundred have 
been counted — whioh are rarely deansed and form breeding 
grounds for mala/ia-bearing mosquitoes. The steps taken ot 
improve this state of affairs, and the arrangements made for the 
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drainage, cooRervanojr and water-supply of this great city, have 
already been mentioned in Chapter lY. 

For some years past it has been found most difficult 
to meet the rapidly increasing demand for improved roads, 
sanitation, lighting and water-supply in a growing city with 
a nearly stationary income ; and a revaluation, carrie 1 out in 
face of oonsiderable opposition, has recently been effected. It 
was found that many rate-payers had cither escaped taxation 
altogether or liad been under-assessed ; and the result of the 
revision of assessment, which took effer't from the 1st April 1907, 
wss to give a not increase of Rs. 2,21,HLi in the taxation, 
representing an increase of 58 1 per cent, in the case of railways, 
of 56*0 per cent, in the case of private houses, of 20 per cent, in 
the case of mills and factories, and of 21*9 per cent, in the case of 
the Vort Commissioners and public holdings. The growth in the 
resources at the disposal of the Municipal CommissionerB pro- 
duced by this revision will, it is hoped, loarl to a higher standard 
of road maintenanoe and conservancy, the extension of the 
lighting and water-supply, the creation of new markets and public 
conveniences, and the completion of the drainage of the town. 

The revaluation showed that a great extension of business 
premises hod taken place, that the population had increased by 
16 per cent., and that there hod boon in the last few years a 
remarkable rise in the value of land, rents being in some parts 
double what they wore ten years ago. There is little doubt that 
this expansion will continue. Coininunications in Howrah itself, 
between Calcutta ahd Howrah, and between Howrah and the 
surrounding country, are being rapidly improved. A service of 
ferry steamers has been started, tram cars have commenced to 
run (from Juno 1908) over a portion of the proposed routes, and 
the introduction of the system of opening the Hooghly Bridge 
chiefly at night has furnished further facilities for uninterrupted 
communication with Calcutta. These improvements are expected 
to make Howrah more accessible to workers in Calcutta, to 
stimulate the expansion of wholesale trading on the south fore- 
shore, and to throw open for residential purposes the rural area in 
the south and west of the municipality. Further, improved 
services of trains on the East Indian, Bengal-N&gpur and 
Howrah-Amta Railways have mode Howrah more accessible and 
convenient as a business centre, while the construction of an 
overbridge on the East Indian Railway on the northern boundary 
of the municipality will, when complete, facilitate traffic between 
Howrah and the market gardens to the north. Finally, the 
scheme for the improvement of Calcutta, recently sanctioned by 
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the Secretary of State, is bound to affect Howrah ; and when it is 
brought into operation it may be expected that the town, and 
especially its southern and western portions, will expand 
enormously. 

As regards the details of administration, the municipal area is 
divided into 10 wards and there ai*o 80 Commissioners, of whom 
20 are elected, and ten are nominated, including four ex-of/iexo 
members. There are 10,011 rate-payers or only 12*44 per cent, 
of the population — a low percentage which shows that Howrah 
is a town of tlio poor, a cooly town ” as it has been called. 
About two-thirds of the rate-payers are registered, and the elec- 
tions excite a fair amount of interest. At the last elections 
(in 1000-07) four of the words w'cro uncontested, but in the other 
six the percentage of voters voting vaiiod from 82*5 per cent, in 
Ward J E to 74*6 per cent, in Ward X. 

The chief sources of income are (1) a tax on holdings, 
assessed at the rate of 1\ per cent, on their annual valuation, 
(2) a water-rate levied at the rate of 5 and 6 per cent., (3) a 
lighting rate at the rate of 8 per cent., and (4) latrine rates. 
The incidence of taxation is high ; in fact, it is the highest in any 
mofussil municipality except Darjeeling, being hs. 4-9 9 per 
head of the population in 1907-08. In that year the total income 
amounted to Its. 7,97,177 (or inclusive of loans and deposits, 
Rs. 11,02,491) as agamst Rs. 2,94,813 in 1892-93, showing that 
the net income has been more than doubled in the lost 15 years. 
The chief receipts were Rs. 2,16,592 from the tax on holdings. 
Us. 1,85,599 from the water-rate, Rs. 1,99,892 from latrine 
rates, Rs. 76,189 from the lighting rate, and Rs. 54,738 from 
municipal property. The total expenditure in the same year 
amounted to Rs. ",68,888. (excluding Rs. 1,83,022 expended 
from loan funds), or inclusive of repayment of loans, deposits, 
etc., Rs^ 10,51,910. Altogether Re. 26,84,000 had been taken as 
loans frOm Government, and the outstanding loans at the end 
of the ye^ amounted to more than 20 lakhs (Rs. 20,09,364). 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

KDUCATION 

iNDioiN- Under native rule elementary insf ruction was given in pnth- 

TiMs”*" and makfaf>% nearly every import ani village with a number 

of higher class Hindu families having its pdfhs/iaid, and where 
Muhammadans congregated, its In the Hindu pdth^hdld 

t 3 acher {quru mnhdHatpt) was a poor Kayasth or loss often a 
Brahman, who was usually paid in kind, or was given a contribu- 
tion in cowries by each boy’s family, and also got a small share 
of grain at harvest time. Tho school was hold in his hut, and 
often in fine weather under some tree in tho village. Hero the 
boys were taught reading, writing and mental arithmetic. They 
practised writing with ink on palm or plantain loaves, or wdth 
chalk on the floor, and after they had learnt tho Bengali alphabet , 
some small collections of verses were committed to memory. 
Particular attention was paid to mental cnritlimetic and mensuration 
the boys learning by heart the versos of one Bhrigurfim Das, 
better known as the Stibhnnknrt^ which contain formulas for cal- 
culating arithmeti(‘al figures, interest, land moosuroinents, etc. 
Boys wore sent tef the pdthshdid in their fifth year and stayed 
there three to six years. In makfahtty the teacher {dkhmigt) taught 
arithmetic and the rudiments of Persian or Urdu, the boys writ- 
ing not only on leaves but also on country paper. The bulk of 
the pupils finished their education in these elementary schools, 
and then followed their hereditary occupations. Many of tho 
K&yasths went on to the landlords’ kachharU and learnt zamindari 
accounts, thus qualifying for employment as writers or gumds/ila^ 
(agents). A few read at home the vernacular versions of the 
epics or Puranas, while Brahmans studied the rudiments of Sans- 
krit under some ntd-t in the neighbourhood, and thus qualified 
themselves for tho priesthood, 

Tolt. The more ambitious of the Brahmans, however, were not so 

easily satisfied and studied at one or other of the educational 
centres in Bengal containing toh or Sanskrit colleges. The most 
famous of these were at NadiA and in its neighbourhood ; but 
there were smaller circles at Bally in this district, BAnsberiA and 
KhAnAkul in the Hooghly district, BhatpArA m the 24-Parganaa, 
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Bh&ng&modA in Burdwftn, eto. The atudenta resided in the house 
of some learned rKtndUs and were treated aa members of the 
family, doin|; «.'omestio work, and if they hod means, oontributing 
to the cost of the household. Every pupil learnt grammar in the 
first instance for some years, and then read some easy literary 
works. After this he seleoted some special subject for study, 
usually higher literature, Nydifa or logic, and Smrili or law. The 
whole period of learning lasted usually from eight to sixteen 
years. After finishing the course, many went on a tour to com- 
plete their studies, visiting Mithila (Darbhanga) to learn Dur^hana 
or philosophy aud law, and BenSres for grammar, rhetoric and 
the Vedas. On reluming home, many of them set up small ioh 
in their own houses 

Well-to-do Musalmans sent promising boys to madrmaH^ Madrataa* 
which wore established at nearly all the headquarters of the 
local Governors. These institutions date back to the beginning 
of Muhammadan rule in Bengal, for wo find that Muhammad- 
i-Bakhtiyar Khilji and his Amirs set up nmirastn at Lakhnauti, 
and in A. i). Zafar Khan built one at Tribeni. They were 
usually attaohed to some mosque and were often liberally endowed. 

The students had lodging and boarding free, though contributions 
were frequently made by those whoso parents were bettcr-off. 

The pupils were taught tbo Koran and Persian clasbics by Maul vis, 
while special instruction was also given in the Hadh or Musalman 
law and in Arabic literature. 

No special arraugomeuts appear to have been made for female Female 
education. Hindu girls of a tender ago often attended pdth^hdldH^ edneatior 
but few were permitted to go there after buvon or eight years of age. 

The Muhammadans were stricter and apparently did not permit 
them to go to any maktab^ but many of the more affluent allowed 
their girls to be taught at home. Among the Kayasths and 
Brahmans, a few managed to learn Bengali or Sanskrit at homo. 

The Vaishnavas wore more liberal-minded, allowing girls and 
even elderly ladies to road and write ; indeed, there were several 
poetesses among them. 

In the early days of British rule, several schools for Indian PBooBssa 
boys were started by missionarios. First wo find that in 1786 
the Revd. David Brown, the then Superintendent of the Bengal iouca- 
Militory Orphanage, started a boarding school for young Hindus 
in Howrah. Mr. Brown himself paid Rs. 1,800 for the site and 
building ; but the school collapsed on his removal from Howrah 
in 1788.* The Serampore Baptist missionaries next opened bazar 

* H. B. Hyde, Parochial A.%aaU of Boagal^ pp. 251-2. 
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adhooL in Howrah and Sftlhhift in 1793, and in 1820 set up a 
regular English aohool for Indian boys. The first Government 
aided English sohool was opened in 1845, on the application of 
nearly two hundred Hindu parents. Nearly Bs. 4,000 were 
aubsoribed locally for the building, and Government granted 
a site of 2^ bighda to the east of the Salt Office on the maiddn. 
The sohool was managed by a local committee, with the Magis- 
trate as president, and began to send up students for the Entrance 
Examination in 1858, the year after the foundation of the Uni- 
versity. The first Engl^ school under Indian management 
appears to have been started at SalkhiA in 1855 through the public 
spirit of a tnukhtdr. It received a monthly grant of Us. 87 
from Government in 1857, and began to send up students for the 
Entrance Examination in 1859. Other schools were started 
shortly afterwards in various parts of the town and also in the 
interior, English schools, aided or unaided, being established at 
Andul, Bagnan, Mugkalyan and AmtA before 1870-71. 

MissionAries were also the first to start vernacular schools. In 
1818 the Christian Knowledge Society began to open a number 
of vernacular schools, which were grouped into circles, one such 
circle being located in Howrah district. In 1824 the Howrah 
circle had six schools extending from Sibpur to Bally, and in 
1827 an additional school was opened at BantrA in Howrah town. 
It is not known when the Government opened its own vernacular 
schools ; but in 1856-57 six such institutions were reported as 
in existence. The first vernacular school under Indian manage- 
ment was established in S&ntrSg&ohhi in 1857 with the aid of a 
Government grant. ' 

Schools for European and Eurasian children were opened in 
the early years of British administration. The earliest that can 
be traced was the Bengal Military Orphan Asylum, intended for 
the education of the orphans of soldiers. This sohool waa 
managed by a committee and received from Government an 
allowance of Es. 3 (subsequently raised to Us. 6) for each orphan. 
Originally located at Dakshineswar in the 24-ParganaB, it 
was transferred in 1785 to Levett’s house at Howrah, a site 
now occupied by the Courts. It contained 500 children, and 
its first Superintendent was the Bevd. David Brown, who when 
an undergraduate at Cambridge was offered the appointment 
on condition that within two months he took Holy Orders and 
married. He fulfilled both conditions and took over charge in 
1786 ; but his services were dispensed with in 1788, because he 
gave up too much time to hb work as Ganison Chaplain and to 
pToaohing at the Mission Ohurdh. In 1790 4116 wards of the 
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upper Bchool were removed to Barwell’e old house at Alipore, 
and in 1815 those of the Lower school to Bar&sfit in consequence 
of an outbreak of opihalmia. From an advertisement in the 
Calcutta Oazetto of 1807 wo find lliat “ the girls were taught, 
among other acconipUslimoiita, onibroidery or ohioundoz work/' 
and orders for iieodle-work wore asked for by the Secretary.* 

Other atteiupls <o found sdiools were made, chiefly by mis- 
sionaries, but were unsuccessful. A boarding school for European 
and Eurasian boys was opened in 1821 by Mr. Slatham, the first 
Baptist missionary resideuf at 1 lowrali, and a free scliool in 1842 
by another Baptist missionary, rlio ilevd. T. Morgan ; but both 
had to be closed, the fii-st after six, and the second after sixteen 
years. Several other schools started by ladies in 18t)() and 1861 
also failed. At length, wilh the help of grants from the Govern- 
ment and the East Indian Railway Company, of private subscript 
lions, and a sum of Rs. I5,t;()0 realised from a fancy fair, 
St. 'Phoraas’ School was c)j>t‘iH‘d in 18(»4. This school is located in 
a fine building on the Grand Trunk Road opj^osite the maiddn. 

Missionaries also took ilio leiid in regard to collegiate edu- 
cation. Bishop’s College, wliich was intended to servo as a 
Missionary College, was opened at Sibpur in 1821 owing mainly 
to the zoal of Bisliop Middleton for the missionary cause. 
Government gjivc it 02 hi(/lnis of laud, but other expenses were 
met chiefly liy tlie Mb>ionary Societies. The buildings are now 
oocupied by the Civil hbigiuetaiiig College. This College was 
first started in 185b under the control of the Public Works 
Department, when it was local e<l in Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 
In 18G4 it was transferred to llic cliargo of tlie Education 
Department and moved to the Presidency (’oil ego. In 1880 the 
institution was made independent and removed to Sibpui*. It 
is now the centre of technical education in Bengal, with six 
affiliated schools in Eastern Bengal and five in Bengal ; and the 
course of teaching, formerly confined to mechanical engineering, 
has been extended by means of special classos in electrical and 
mining engineering and industrial chemistry. 

The eduoational activity of the »Serampore missionaries also 
displayed itself in female education. They appear to have been 
the first to open a school for Indian girls at Howrah (in 1820), 
and in 1839 the Misses Hampton had a similar school. The first 
native girls’ school under Indian management was established at 
S&ntr&g&ohhi in 1863 with u small grant-in-aid from Government. 


* H. B. Uyde, Parochial Annals of Bengal^ pp. 246*52 ; Seloctiont, Vol. IV, 
p. 429. 
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It WBB followed shortly after by other girls’ schools at Sibpur 
and Sillkhia,, and a little later at Bally. By 1870-71 the well- 
known Hitakitri BabhA of Uttarpara began its course of examina- 
tions for gills. 

The statistics obtained at the census of 1901 show that at the ‘ 
present day How«ah is the most advanced district in Bengal 
from an educational point of view. No less than 98,001 or 11*5 
per oeni. of the population were returned os literate, t>., able to 
read and write some language, while 17,903 could read and 
write in English. Among males 21*2 per cent, were literate 
— the highest proportion for any district in the Province — and 
among females 1*2 per cent., a proportion exceeded in only three 
other districts, viz., llooghly, the 24-Parganas and Darjeeling, 
where conditions are exceptional owing to the number of European 
residents and visitors. As regards knowledge of English, Howrah 
was facite prinajji^, 38*9 males and 2 females in every thousand 
being returned os literate in that language. It is somewhat 
surprising that outside the municipalities the highest percentage 
of those able to read and write is returned for Syampur thAna, 
where BrAhmans and Kayasths are proportionately few and the 
principal caste consists of Kaibartta*), who are not known to have 
any predilection for letters. 

The advance made in recent years is apparent from the tact 
that in 1891 only 17*9 per cent, of the male population were re- 
turned as literate, while only 7 per mdle of the female population 
oould read and write. Binular evidence of progress is afforded by 
the returns prepared by the Education Department. The number 
of public educational institutions rose from 859 jn 1892-93 to 
894 in 1907-08, and of pupils from 33,200 to 39,535, while the 
percentage of boys to the male population of school-going age 
advanced from 5G*8 per cent, to 59*4 per cent. The number of 
Musolmah pupils in schools of all classes increased from 3,674 to 
5,333, of whom 5*7 per cent, were in socmdary schools, 79*6 
in primary schools and 13*6 per cent, in maklabs. The inspecting 
staff in 1907-08 consists ot three Deputy Inspectors, six Sub- 
Inspectors, two Assistant Sub-Inspectors and five Inspecting 
Pandits. 

The only college in the district is the Civil Engineering 
College at Sibpur, which on the 31st March 1908 had 849 
students on the rolls. It is divided into two departments, the 
Engineer Department and the Apprentice Department. The 
former is intended for the training of engineers for the Public 
Works Department and other Government bcldies ; the latter for 
training men to fill subordinate ranks of the Public Works 
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Department and to oan^ out similar duties under publio or 
private bodies. In 1 907 the number oi students being trained 
in these two Departments was 94 and 233 respeotively. 

In the Engioee? Department prominence is given to praotioal 
work in the workshops and science laboratories. The qualification 
for admission is the Intermediate Examination of the Calcutta 
University or its equivalent ; and the course, which is for four 
years, leads to the Calcutta University degree of Bachelor of 
Engineering in Civil Engineering. 

In the Apprentice Department there are three courses of 
instruction, viz., (1) the sub-overseer course for two years, (2) the 
overseer course for another 2 years, and (3) a course of practical 
workshop training extending over about IG months. An exami- 
nation is held at the end of the sub- overseer course, and the 
Bucoessful candidate receives a certificate showing that he possesses 
the qualifi<‘ations required for a sub-overseer in the Publio 
Works Department. Having passed the sub-overseer examina- 
tion, the student proceeds to the overseer course, which is offered in 
two branches, viz., (1) general engineering, leading to an overseer 
ceiiificate, and (2; mining, leading to the Government of India 
diploma in the principles of mining. Tlio practical workshop 
training is for the general branch only and leads to the certificate 
of foreman mechanic or upper subordinate. 

A third branch of work consist a of industrial classes in the 
various workshops, viz., carpenters, blacksmiths, fitters, turners, 
pattern-making and founding in iron and brass. For the first 
year the student attends the carpentry shoj) ; in the second, the 
smith- shop; in the Ihiid, the pattern-making and foundry shop ; 
in the fourth year, the fitting shop. Tlie fifth year is devoted to 
all-round practical training. 

Among recent developments may be mentioned the establish- 
ment in 189G of a special course for electrical training and of 
mining classes in 190-5. A student wlio has passed the sub- 
overseer standard may join the classes for a specialized course of 
two years, six weeks ol each year being spent in a mining 
district, in the study of mining survey, and’ in practical 
training. A scheme has also been inaugurated for providing 
instruction in mining for assistants and others employed in the 
Bengal colliery districts, and a special Mining Advisory Board 
has been attached to the college. Since November 1906 there 
has been a regular course of instruction at colliery centres, 
viz., Sanatoria and Charaupur in the Banigauj coal-field and 
Jheiria and Sijua in the Jherria field. A further development 
of some interest has been the establishment of a class for training 
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motor-driver mechanioa, the course of instruction including Imth 
maintenance and driving. 

It has recently been decided to remove the college to B&nchi, 
on account of the general unhcalthiness and unsuitability of the 
site. 

There are no less than 59 secondary schools in the district, 
including 2G High English schools, 27 Middle English schools 
and 6 Middle Vernacular schools. Considering the size of the 
district, the number is unusually large, representing approxi- 
mately one secondary school for every eight square miles. Of the 
High English schools, eight are situated in Howrah, one in Bally 
and 17 in the mofussil Seven (five in Howrah and two in 
the Ulubeiia subdivision) are unaided; 18 receive grants-in- 
aid from public funds; and one, the Howrah Zila school, is 
maintained jointly by the District Board and the Municipality. 
The number of pupils attending these schools increased from 
3,601 in 1892-93 to 5,IG2 in 1907-08, when the total expenditure 
was Es. 90,395, of which Rs. 7,580 or 8 3 per cent, were derived 
from pubhe funds and the rest from fees, endowments and 
subscriptions. The following table gives the salient statistics for 
the High schools in 1907-08 

Mainiaxned hy D%xU %ci Board and MunicxpaMy, 

School Numbei 

of pupils. 

Honkiah ZiKi school ... . 470 

Aided 


School. * Number 

School. 

Number 

ot pupils. 


of pupils. 

Amti 

13- 

Jhinkra ... 

116 

Andul 

198 

Maju (U. N. Bost*H) 

... 217 

Uignin 

)61 

Mugkalyan 

... 211 

Bally (Kiveis Thompson) 

372 

Nai it (Nya^aratiid Institution) 122 

Baluti ... 

lUl 

Panitras 

. 117 

Uoarah Bible 

64 

Panpui 

... 134 

Jagntballabhpur 

123 

Unspur 

... 166 

.Isypur (t ak rdas 1 iibtitutioii) 

15G 

Siis iti (Nall ila Abniash) 

94 

Jli ipHid.ib (Duke Institution) 

117 

Salkhia (A. S. School) 

... 263 


Unaided, 


Bintru 

30G 

1 Garkbliabunipiir 

... 149 

Baiitia (Behleo’s Institution) 

250 

1 Silkhia (Hindu) 

... 170 

llowrab (Ripon Collegiate) ... 

3G9 

1 Sibpui 

... 822 

Uluberia 


284 



Of the Middle English schools, one is managed by the 
District Board, 21 are aided and 6 are unaided. They had 
1,945 boys on the [rolls in 1907-08, as against 1,728 in 1892-93, 
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wheii there were 23 such schools. Of the Middle Yernaoular 
schools, five are aided and one is unaided, and the attendance in 
1907-08 was 629 pupils as aj^aiiist 1,002 (in 11 schools) in 1892- 
93. The total cost in 1007-0S of Middle hlnglish schools was 
Bs. 22,858 and of Middle Vernacular schools Us, 5,425 — in all 
Rs. 28,283, of which Rs. 5,885 or 20*9 per cent, wore paid from 
public funds 

Primary education is given in two classes of schools, Upper Primary 
and Lower Primary schools In 1 907-08 there were 68 Upper 
Primary schools for boys and 631 Lower Primary schools, with 
an attendance of 30,230 boys .md >*02 girls. Tlic total expendi- 
ture in that .^ear was Rs. 78,726, of which 21 per cent. 

(Us 16,637) was derived fro.n public funds, while 7P6 per cent 
was realised from fees. Including ^he pupils attending IMmary 
schools for girls, tlic total niiinber taught in Primary scliools was 
33,313 as against 26,284 in 1892-93, reprosoutiug an increase of 
26‘8 per cent, in fif< ecu years, although the number of schools 
remained practically stationary, being 772 as against 773 in 
1892-93. 

In 1907-08 there were 71 girls* schools, of which one (the Oirit* 
Banibuu S( bool) was a Middle J^nglish school, wliile 1 1 were 
Upper Primary and 50 l^owcr Primary schools. I'he total 
number of pupils ntteudiiig llicsc schools, including a few young 
boys, Wiis 2,3)7. Exdudiiig <hc boys, and adding the girls 
reading in boys’ schools, iIr* total number of girls under 
instruction in 19(i7-08 was *> I8(). Sixty-seven girls' schools 
received Jiid, and lour Lower Primary schools wore unaided. 

The total (ost amount ed to Ks. 11,342, of which Rs. 2,418 
were paid Iroiu l*ro\iuci.d rovouiies, Us. 2,159 by the District 
Board, Us. 1,135 fiom Municipal funds and Us. 5,630 from 
private sources. Xo fees were charged in any girl’s schools 
except in the Banibaii Mi^ldlc English school and the Mission 
schools, but only Us. 641 were Ihus realised. The Mission schools 
generally prepare candidates for the Calcutta Standard Examina- 
tion ; but the other 8( bools send up pupils for the examinations 
conducted by tlie Ultarpara Ilitakar! Sabha 

At the Carriage and Wagon Workshops of the East Indian Special 
Railway at Liliiah there is a technical school for apprentices/*^**”*'"* 
With this exception, there is no separate technical or industrial 
school in the district, but the District Board and Howrah Muni- 
cipality moke contributions for the grant of scholarships tenable at 
the artisan class of the Sibpur Engineering College. 

There ore 19 to/y and 28 waktab^ with 866 pupils. Of these, 
eight toh receive small grant s-in-oid, seven from the Howrah and 

L 
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two from the Bally Munioipality, while 18 maktahs are aided, viz.^ 
16 from the special Government allotment and two from the 
Howrah Municipality. There are abo 14 unaided indigenous 
Bohools, including lols, mcUtib>i and KorAn schools, with 376 
pupib. 

Eleven night schools, Primary schools attended by adult 
labourers and cultivators in the evening after their day’s work, 
ore in existence, and had 189 pupils on the rolls in 1907-08. 
For training or Primary school teachers, four schools were 
started in 1907-08, two in each subdivision, at which 45 teachers 
wore instructed. Three students’ hostels are maintained, all of 
which are self-supporting. 

European There are four European schools in the district with 287 

education. p^pJlg qjj March 1908, viz., St Aloysius* School 

(71 pupib), St. Agnes’ School '77), St. Thomas’ School (15), and 
St. Elizabeth’s School (91). 

Mzscel- Fifteen public libraries are reported, all kept up by local subs- 
criptions except one at Hally and another at Beliir, which receive 
small grants from tlie Bailv Municipality. There are abo 
several reading rooms in the town and in the interior. The 
library of the Howrah Institute, which is managed by a 
committee oE Eiiropoau gentlemen, is said to bo a useful institu- 
tion, while the Public libraries at Howrah and Bally and the 
Friends’ Union Club at Sibpur are growing in importance. 
The other libraries cull for no special notice, containing 
mainly novels. Some arc maintained from a percentage 
on the sale of swoop-stake tickets. Two weekly papers, the 
Hour ah Hitaishi published in Bengali, and Troth published 
in English, are issued to a limited public. There are a number of 
printing presses in llowroli town, of which tlie most important 
are the Caledonia Steam Printing Pre^s, the Municipal Press 
and the East Indian Hallway Press. The oldest press in the 
district was probably the Eucyclopoedia Press at Bishop’s College, 
which can be traced bick to 1852. A1 thb press religious books 
and inissionaiy reports were printed, among others the Sa/i ^rnaba 
of the Hevd. K. M. Banerjoe. Among social and political 
institutionB may be mentioned the 11 ate- payers’ Association at 
Howrah, a branch of the Indian Association at Uluberia, the 
Sadharan! Sabha at Bally, and a branch of the Calcutta Anusilan 
Sumiti at Pholoswar in the UluberiA subdivision. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


(MZKrrEtiK. 

Amta. — A village in ilie north-east of the Uliiboria subdivision, 
situated on the left bunk of the Damodar river, 00 miles from 
Howrah by rail and 20 miles by road. It is connected with the 
latter place by the IIowrah-Amta Railway, of which it is the 
terminus. Amta is the Jietwlquarters of an Union Committee, and 
may be regarded for practical purposes ns consisting of a group 
of villages about a mile and a half long north to south and a mile 
broad. It contains a Muiisif’b court, a court of Honorary 
Magistrates, a sub-registry office, police station, post office, 
charitable dispensary, a High English school founded by the late 
Babu Pitambar Chakravarii, with a public library attached, and 
a PuVdic Works Dopaitmcnt bungalow. Several of its roads are 
brick-paved. It is proti'clcd from the Damodar floods by a high 
Government embaukraeat , and from Hoods in the upland basins by 
a takfir ombankmeut buiU along the left bank of the MadariA 
Khdl. It ib fairly free from the malaria that prevails in the north 
and north-west of i he thana. 

Amta has long been an important centre of trade. Formerly 
it contained rainy salt and coal dep /ts, being an entrepdt for salt 
broughl from Midnapoie ai d coal brought from the Ranigauj coal- 
field. The Damodar th<*n formed a broad highway of commerce, 
bearing hundreds of cargo boats ; a memorial of this time still 
exists in the name handnt , %.e., port, given to a part of the river 
bank. The lailways have killed the river-borne trade in salt 
and o( al ; but, on the other band, the trade in poddy and straw, 
carried partly by boats and p-irtly by rail, has flourished, and there 
aro also large exports to Howiuh of jute, vegetables ard fish. 
Brown country papei used to be manufactured here, but this 
industry bus been crushed by the pressure of competition. 

Among Hindus the place is best known for a temple dedicated 
to Melai Chandi, a goddess mentioned in V/tanth, a poem written 
by Kavikankan 300 years ago. Tradition says that her shrine was 
originally at Jay anti, a place on the other side of the river, about 
a mile from its present site. It marked one of the fifty -two 

L 2 
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twthafi eanctifiod by recoiving portr ns of the dismembered body 
of Sat! (Lurga), being the spot on which her knee-joint 
fell. Her worshippers hurl to cross the river to reach the shrine, 
and this caused no Ufilo inconvenience, especially when the 
country was flooded in tlie ruins. An ancestor of the present 
Bebdits^ therefore, prayed that the goddess would take pity on her 
votaries and conie to Auitl. Tlie godde^ss appeared to him in a 
dream and granted his [>ruyor ; and nevt day her image was found at 
the fo( t of tt (rco near the site of the present High school. A 
temple was next built by u n.erdiaut, whose sail bouts had sunk in 
the river near Anita. He vowed that, if the boats were restored, 
he would erect a temple over the image. They were raised 
miraculously with tlie cargo undamaged, and the grateful merchant 
built the pre<5eui temple. It lias a lieugali inscription in two 
linos on the outside at a heiglit of about ten feet above the plinth. 
Owing to frequent coats of whitowasli, if iss'>mowhat illegible, but 
is said to ascribe fhe building of the temple to a Karmak&r in the 
year I05f» of the Ilongali era, /.r,, 26(1 years ago. The temple has 
a marble floor aud a roof of ilu* usual JJengali type. The image 
If in stone, feet high, with a vermilion-painted face. In the 
amo enclosure stands auotlicr temiile ot Siva with a roof of the 
Bengali style of aidutecturo, which was built at the expense of the 
late Babu Madaiimohan Datta of Il&lkhola, Caleutfa. The 
temple has a valuablo oiidowmcut (dr ) of about a thousand 
highds of land, u part of wliicli is occupied by a bazar, the largest 
in the district outside llowrali. 

There are several important villages with High English schools 
in the jurisdiction of Amta f h&na such ns IlaB[>ur, Jaypur, Panpur, 
Jhiukra, and Narit, the home of the late Pandit Mahesh Chandra 
Nyayaratna. Other places which may be mentioned are Panduft, 
with the ruins of a fort on the Kaiia Nadi, which was the home of 
the well-known poet Bharat Chandra Itai, whose ability won for 
him the title of Qunakai*, /.e., the mine of talents (1712-1760 A.D.); 
Amragori with a charitable dispensary chiefly maintoined from an 
endowment given by the late B abu Iswar Chandra Hazra ; 
B&utra, the home of B^hu Jibau Krishna Itai, said to be the 
richest Kaibartta in the subdivision; and Bhatora on the Uiip- 
nftrayan river with a police beat-house. 

Andnl. — A village in the Howrah subdivision, situated on the 
right hank of the ol 1 Snraswati river, 4 miles west by road of 
Howrah town. It is connected with Andul station on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Bail way by a road a mile and a half long. Speaking 
generally, Andul may be taken as inoludiag Mahiari (Mauri) 
and seyeral other villages, and thus covers an area of about a 
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square mile and a half. Andiil a High Kuglish Bohool 

and a considerable daily bazar, \\liil« a oflico is situated at 

Mahiari, where an important /e//' is In M. the ehiet articles sold 
being paildy, CfW'Ouutb, e<c At tholatlei placi* there it* a high 
brick tower with five storic', alK.iit l<»'» Lit in luighi, the top of 
which can be reached by a long cm s oi sfei>s inside. This 
tower is one of several elected in tin I'.uly <l.iy.s of liiitish rule 
for fiemuphore signalling be I oie lilt inlindin lion ol tlie eleotrio 
telegraph. Another neighbouring village, Argoria, was once 
noted for its fine cotton ifhuhs, 

Andul is of local iniportaine owing to its being the head- 
quarters of well-to-do f imilie*'. sue h .is tin* Mallika and Mitras of 
Andul and Iho Kundu-< dial tdbri" ol Maliiiri. The founder of 
the Mallik family was Gaiir (Jharaii Mallik, who settled at Andul 
when the district was under Midi iniinadan ruU^ I lis grandson 
Kasi Nath, is said to have been ap]i«»mlid Duidu of (hit lack in 
the time of Ijord (hiniwalUs ami si enred lauds in that district. 
Ho next became lioiwl tiaUtf/t ol Maharaja Tejchaiidra of 
Burdwdn, and his seivicis w'ert n wMnloil by a grant of the bulk 
of Nawabpiir in Ilown di. His son, Jagaiiiiath Trosad, 

left three sons, Jogondra Nath, X.igcaidra Xalh and Khagendra 
Nath, besides two daughter. Jogeudra Naih built a large house 
with grounds atta. IumI know n as the Golub- (uj ov r)so garden, 
which may btill be been ul AuduU lit also opnied a vernacular 
school iu ISIS, which w.is .subseqiieiil ly laised to the si at ns of a 
High English ‘^ohool <ind still I'xists. Ho was a good si holor, and 
several small i ompositions of his in Sanskrit are known, lie 
died childless in JN.sj, ainl his 1 wo brotliers b»fl no sons. The 
property being heavily niortgagcil %va' then sold and b-yiight by 
Mati Lai »S!l. 

The founder of the Mitra zamiiidarl was jJiwm Uim t liandra 
Rai, wlio, according to tlie family ihroiili b '•j seived under Lord 
Clive. At (lie instance o I ijliv» , it is .sai«l, lh< Knipcror Shah 
Alam ( oiiferrcd on his son Riiii Lochar. the title nl U.ija with a 
oommaud of troop:, iu ini'# The lat 1 er stalled a local 

era called Awlnlabda^ b ginning in 1771 A.JJ., bu* observi|nce iu 
his estates. Ram ijoihaub grainlsuii, Kajnarayan Rai, was a 
liberal patron of Indian music; and in [s.u; l^rd Auckland 
recognized his title ol Uaja, and bestowed on him a dress of 
honour will] a joAvellcd swonl and dagger. His .sun bijay Kcsiiab 
Ru died eliihllesb, but gav*. piTmissioii to both his widows to 
adopt. Both adopted boys, and litigation folloWi^d, the Rrivy 
Council ultiniatoly iiolding IIk* adoptions illegal. The property, 
heavily buideued w*th the coal of liiigalion, was inherited by 
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tbd dangliter’s son, the late B&bu Kshetra Krishna Mitra, who 
died in 1907 leaving two sons, TJpondra Nath and Nogendra 
Nftth. Their house, adoiued with high columns, is one of the 
sights of Andul.* 

The third family, iho Kuudu-Chaudhris of MabiSri, were 
originally traders and money -londera who gradually attained the 
dignity of zamiiid&m. Tokauri iJaitu, who was the first to settle 
at Mahiftri, acquired the estate of ptivtjano .M uza/Tarpur ; and his 
descendants, Bahu Ked.ir Nath Kundu, Babu Hiramaii Kundu 
and others, still coiubino money -lending with zamindSri.t 

Bagnan. — Villige and hcaurtuartors of a thana in the 
Uluberia subdivision, situated 12 miles from Uluberia and a 
quarter of a mile from the Bengal- Nagpur Railway station of 
the same name. It is situated on the Orissa Trunk Rond, and 
oontoius a High English &ohool aud post ofRoc. Two miles to 
the east, on the otlior side of the Drlmodar, is Mahishrekha, 
wliioh was for twenty yours the 1 cadquartors of the subdivision, 
until it was removed to Uluberia in Traces of its 

former importance are found in a ft*rry, a post otlice and a large 
Public Works Department bungalow. E\oolloiit snipe shooting 
can be had here. Other noth cable villages are Btoitras and 
Mugkalyto with High English s<.hools> and Aguushe, the home 
of the late Mr. Juslioo Dwarka Nath Miira 

Bally (Bali). — A town in the Howrah subdivision, situated 
on the right bank of the Hoo^hly. It forms a oontinuation of 
Howrah City nortbv».*rd8 up fo th'' ’^ally Khdf^ and in I9ol if 
Jmd tt population ot-18,fJG’2, od ^ompareil with l3,7Io in 1872. 
Many of the inhabilantb are immigrants, as may be gathered from 
the foot that the inereast; sineo 1S72 ocourred almost exclusively 
among the male population, nnd that more thin (>o per oent. were 
bom outside the district, llie majoiity of the inhabitants are 
'Hindus, the Muhammadans representing only 18 per cent. 

The name is evidently derived from the aooumulationa of 
sand {bdl\) deposited by the river. It is an old place, mentioned 
in a poem composed by Knvikankan 800 yean ago, 

and in Bengali poems of the 17th and 18th centuries; it 
also appears in Rennells Allas (Plates VII and XIX). It 
wos a ^ronghold of Brahmanism, having several tvh and being 
inhabited ly many Rarhi Ur&hmaus. The almauaoi issued by 
its Adiftiyas or astrologers were much in vogue before the days 
of printing. Tradition relates that some of its Brahmans ato^ 

• A Brief nf ike Antiml BAJ* lOW. 

t Much of tuc a.bov'v iufonuatloii lui» bevn kiiullj i»ap|ilied Uuba NIbiru 
Chft&tfm titisUb, MajictrHte. Howmh 
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round the scaffold on 'ivhioh Nnnd Kumar was hanged lu 1775, 
and, to quote from Macaulay's essay on Worrer Hastings, honificd 
at the execution of their ftllow Hiahman “fled AMth Loud wailings 
towards the Ilooghly and plunged mio its holy wuIoin, as if to 
purify themselves Iron the guilt of htivmg looked on such u 
crime*' They then, so th^ stoiy luns, leturned to Lully and 
took a vow never to sot foot iii the city which hi*d been ]iolluted 
by the hanging of a Brahman It said that tins oath \* is 
religiously ohstl^cd for many >eais, hut, a<ciu(hug to an aitich 
WTitten in 1848, '‘Iho ncccsMlies of tiadt and othu c ius< & havt 
long Binco rendeicd then icbolutioii migaloiy ’ In the Ingm- 
niug of the nineteenth eeutuiy llio plaio hecanu a d* n of Hiuvc'', 
robbers and dacoits, whose dtpiedutions continued until they 
were chv^ched by the Daeoily lX])ailmenl iii the middle oi lliat 
century. 

Bally foimed a part of the llowiuh ^tunieipalily mild 1'^'"*-^ », 
when Bally, Bclui, Ihiiiackporc iil , put oi OliUbiiii wnu 
formed into a distimt miuiieipalily limb 1 (lu unm o| i illv with 
an area of about 2 squuie miles The duel iml istiiul < ouuin is 
tho Bally Mill on the creek elo^e to the ^ailwav slaliou (-)ngi- 
nally (in 1810) a sugar fictoiy, it pi-.8ed tluougli \ uious liaiuls 
until purohasod by the Borneo Coiapiu*) , whitli loiiveiUd it into 
a piper mill, long known as the Bally PajKi \lill lu 
tho paper works were sold to Messrs, ileilgu tk Co, the ^ile 
bomg utilized for a branch mill of the Baiaii igai Tiil< Mill 
Company. On tho other sidi oi tho lailway line a bone mill hu., 
been recently slaitod, and at Bclui c»ii the n\ii biiuk isamasoriy 
building with a eompouiul oceiipied by the liruukiishua M]«^-ioii. 
Here an annual viiia i^ held mi the auniieis iiy of the duath of 
llamkrudiua Baiamham Aiiiung otlui nislil Uiou^ lu ly be 
mentioned a police station, tt post olhee, a High Buglish sclioul 
and a oharitablc dispensary. 

Bator.— One of the quailcis of liuwiah city, whidi is men- 
tioned in early works long be foio J low lali it sell A icfereiiee to 
it appears as euiiy os 14*J 5 in a Bengali poem by one Lipimlas. 
The hero of the poem, Cha<^ ^ Kaudagai, \.as lowed in Lis boat down 
the Bhftgiittthl, keeping Ari5daha on tlio east and Ohitsuii on tbe 
west, aftei which he airived at Bator, whcie he woislji]>ped its 
preeddiug goddess Beta! Chandi. B tui was appuieiitly, theiefoie, 
situated along the roach of the livoi, extending horn Slialuuai 
Point to the Sibpur Engiueeiing College ; and the deej) stieam 
probably ran close to the bank. Later it became an enti< pot of 
European ode to which sea-going ipssels sailed, while fiom 
it boats and smaller sloops wont further up the Ilooghly, returning 
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with cargoes. From the account left by Cesare Federioii who vinted 
Bator in 1575, it appears that a largo temporary mart (the 
modem hdl) was lield here during the winter months, many 
thatched huts being built for the time and a brisk trade cairied 
on. llis account will bo found in chapter 11, and need not 
therefore be mpniduced here. 

Bator was subsequently abuudoued by the European traders. 
The Bortiigese reiiiovod ilioir (nidc to llooglily town; the Dutch 
to Baranagur and (Jhinsura; the French to Chandemogore ; the 
English at first to llooglily and then to Calcutta. Hence Bator, 
which was shewn us an iinporlant place in the maps of De Barros 
(15oJ-lGl^} and Bhiev (161<5-oO), diHuppears from the maps of 
the second halt of the s<ji' ‘nteenlh century downwards e-vre^t 
Bennell's. Its ahandonino >t a linveu may have boon due 
partly to cii.tu:. • in a* c of the river, 1 be de'\ £.iream 
flowing on Ih* ast Mue instoiul of the wo t. Tho village, 
however, survived i wai one ot thobc for lOi. .noluiiioti of 
which in their /ji.nii da^*. tn* '*'ji»Lish adiiihiibLraiiou ot Fort 
William madj an a 2 )pliealioii to lie Eian eo^ Fanukhsi/ar in 
May 17*4.’' U now aiquar* *' ^ . ilie ivinie -'.the 

latest survey iiiaps. 

Baurift.— A viUago, bihiatt^d 1} iiitLos above LTlabjria, and 
12 miles by iou<l aud lo idles by rail from Howrah. It is an 
old place, being found in Ueuuull s Alius (I'lalc XIX), while 
adjoining it on the north was IA>rt Closter with some powder 
mills (L^lutes VII and XIX). It ooutaius un independent police 
outpost and a post otiice ; but it is best known for its mills, the 
Fort Gloster JuteJdills, Bauria ( V>ttuu xMills, and Lawrence Jute 
Mills. The first two are (ouneoled with the railway station by a 
siding. The new boundary pillar of the Fort Commissioneis is 
located just above the ijawreuoo J ute Mills. The Bauria Cotton 
Mills are said to bo the olde.bt in India, having 8taz*tod work in 
18^7 or 1M22. 

Bhot-bagan. --A pari ol (iliU'>uri, in Howruli city, slluaied a 
liitlo to the noitli ol »S)lkJiia. llu* naiui* meaiib the Tibetan 
garden and ib duf to tlie tint tlial il loutaius an old Tibetan 
temple or monastery, caLle<lthe Bhot-Maudir or Bhot-Math. The 
buildio'> has an iiiterebibig history, luiving been established by 
Warren llastiugs at tlio rcMpiesl of tiie Taslii Lama ot Tibet. In 
1772 the Bhutanese invaded CW h Behftr, where they captured and 
carried off the Itaja. A punitive lorce sent by the British defeated 
the BhutaiiOHe, at Die request ol whoso Chief the TAshi Lama 


- L, lx. WiUuti. Aai/f/ Aiitiuu vj iuv m > ul. 11, 172. 
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interceded and sent an envoy io Warren Hastings. Quick to 
grasp this opportunity of opening up trade with Ti1>et, Warren Host- 
ings in 1774 despatelied u mission under Mr. ]»ogle to negotiate 
with the Tashi Lama, whom lie helu-ved to be the chief pontiff of 
that priest-ridden ooiuiiiy. At Tdhliilunijtu, Bogle, a muii of con- 
siderable tact, hud a friendly rccoxnioii. The Tashi Lama, on his 
part, asked thut he might be givni ti place on the banks of the 
Ganges — a river wicred to iiud<lhihlb as well as Hindus — to which 
ho might send liis people to i)iay. Logie leturned in 1775, 
and Warren Hustings at once granted a silo for tlie Tibetan 
temple, and had it built un<ler the supervision of Bogle. When 
it was comidete, the Tiislii Lama sent down Tibetan images and 
sacred books, io lie enshrined in it, and assigned the land and 
temple to a Baivite samUfUsi namid Biiran Oir Gosain. 

Buran Gir, who liad n reinitalion lor i>iety and integrity, was in 
the conlidence of botli the Tibetans anti the British. He was the 
envoy of the Tashi Lama, when lie interceded for the Bhutanese 
in 177d, bringing talents of gold and silver, gold dust and musk. 
He accompanied Bogie on his mission nevl year, aud when the 
Tashi Ltoia went to the court of the Emperor of China, Buran 
Gir Gosain went with him. Fi’oni I’ekin he returned tj^ Calcutta 
with the news that ^ho Lama had ^ind of small-pox V^ile at the 
Chinese (Joiiri in i7til. He next accompaijied the Turner 
Mission to the new Tashi Ijamu in .^7SB ; antk in 1785 Warren 
Hostings made liim his aocretlited agent to the latter. After 
his return in 1785 , he settled jis Mnhant or abbot at the 
Bhot-bagan monastery, which was regularly used by Tibetan 
traders visiting (Jaleutta, for whom he built rosi-housca. The 
fame of the mcmastory treasures brought about his death, for 
in 1795 it was attacked by a hand of dacoits, whom I’uion Gir 
gallantly resisted until lie was pierced through by a spear. 
Four of the dacoits wore caught and hanged on a gallows set up 
in the monastery. The next Muhaid was Dal jit Gir, and his 
sucoessors were Kalit Gir, Bilas Gir and Umrao Gir. The present 
JUattaniy 'J’rilokh (Jhaudra Gir, was elected in J005 by »the other 
Dttmdml of Bengal, of wliom the most influential was 

the Mahanl of Tarokeswar in the Hooghly distriot. 

The temple itself is <j[uaiut rather than beautiful, consisting 
of a two-storied building, in which the ahsenoo of archos is notice- 
able. Both Hindu and Lamaistic or Tibet o- Buddhistic gods 
are worshipped ; and tiioro is a Tibetan Duugton, cubiform in 
shape, like a Uiudn Mm&dhi h'andir or tomb, and surmoimted by 
Siva’s phallus, which is kept in a small low. roofed room having 
a Bengali inscription on its dooi 'top 
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** Tho Bhot-bagan uiaUi now remains a solitary monument of 
the geuins and of a special policy of the fimi Govenior-General 
of India, of the piety of Toshi Lam& os cxliibited in Bengal, of 
the work of Puran Gir, and of the Tibeto- Bengal trade, which 
flourished centuries ago and was restored, lliougli in a stiliod 
form, 0 hundred years ago/'* 

Botanic Garden, Sibpur. — The Boyal Bolauie Gordon is 
situated in Sibpur, on the bank of tho llooglily, jusi out side the 
limits of llowrah city. It was osiablishod in J7*S7 for the collec- 
tion of plants indigonoufl to tho coiuitry and for tho iiif roduetion 
an occlimatisaiicn of phintR from ioreign parts. Its ostablish- 
mont was dirootly duo to Colonel Itobert Kyd, Military 
Socrelary to Uovemmont, wlio urged uj)on the arjting Govomor- 
Genoral, Sir John Macpliorsou, tho uiiiit}'^ of such an institution 
for the growth of teak for ship building, the c'uUivaiion of bpioos, 
the introduction or dcvelo]>ment of col ion, lobaeco, and other 
products of oconomit* and coianicreiul iuipoLiaiite, The proposal 
having been accepted by Ihe Giuul of ldre(t(u^, a huge pLeco of 
land woR set abide for ilio g.udeu iiuim.'tlmi ely below Colonel 
Kyd ’h private gulden at Shiliniai (Jolouil J^>d, who wa-s an 
ardent iioriiculturibl and had a large (olleelion oi exotic plants, 
chiefly from the Slraitb, wob appointed (lie Jirbl Suiieriutendent 
of the Garden. On liis death in J 7! K, Government deoided to 
put llic garden under the elmige ul a siiecial ollieer who sliould 
have no other duty, and bcbcted Di. William Uoxburgh, tho 
‘‘father of Indian l)olajiy,’' wlio w.is then iJiu Company's 
Botanist in Madras. llo\lHugIi having retired on .‘iccount of ill 
health in IS Id was bueceoded by l)r. I'raiieis Biuliauau, who on 
succeeding to his mother's property took the name of Bucliuuou- 
llomillou, by which he is generally known, lie was not only 
an accompli shed botanist au'l zoologist, but was also the first 
writer of ga/etteors f<ir Bengal districts, his ivork, after many 
years and wit h niiieli inut ilal inij, bi'ing published by Montgomery 
Martin under the title of iStutiUms of 

Eastan India, lio nnus sueeeoded in liSJ7 by Dr. Nathaniel 
Wallich, Surgeon to the Danish Set tleinout at Serompore, on 
able and energetic botanist, who had already carried out a 
botanical survey of a largo portion of India. During tho 
lengthened abseuee of Dr. Wallich in Europe, hib [jlaco at the 
garden was filled by Ur. W. Gritfith, and on Wallich s retire- 
ment in 184G Dr. Hugh Falconer was appointed. 


*GaurdiM Sysack, Budtlhxafio ai Uhitl-bugan^ True. A. S. H., Murvli 

18UO. 
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It was during the incuiubency of the latter that Sir Joseph 
Hooker viailed the garden, which he describes as ‘olassic ground 
to the naturalist.’ Ho found it on his first visit in 1848 in a 
neglected state. There had/' ho wrote, ** been a great want of 
judgment in the alterations made since iJr. WaHicli s time, when 
the gardens were celebrated os the most beautiful gardens in the 
East, and wore the great object of aitraution to strangers and 
townspeople. I found instead iiii Tiusightly wilderness, without 
shade ^tho first requirement of every tropical ganlen) or other 
beauties than some isolated grand trees, which had sarvived the 
indiscriminate destruction of the useful and ornamental whicli hod 
attended the well-meant hut ill-judged aifcmj)t to render a garden 
a botanical class-book '* Great imxnovemonts had, however, been 
effected by the time of liia second visit in 1 HOO. “ The destruction 
of most of the palms, and of all the noble 1 ropioal features of the 
gardens, during Dr. Qrifilth's incumbency, had necessitated the 
replanting of the greater pari of the grounds, the ohliteiaiion of 
old walks, and the construction of new : it was also necessary to 
fill up tanks whose wtiferb, by injudiciouh cuttings, were destroy- 
ing some of the most valuable ports of the land, to drain many 
acres, and to raise embankments to prevent the encroachments of 
the Iloogbly. The avenue of Cyc*is trecd (('//• a i e//T<//r///.s), once 
the adndration of all visitors, and which for beauty and singularity 
was unmatched in any troph-al garden, had b('Oji sw<‘pt a^\ay by the 
some unspariag hand which had destroyed tlio leak, mahogauy, 
clove, nutmeg, and cinnaiuou groves. In J ^ when I first visited 
the establibhmcnt, nothing was to b<i ooeu of its former beauty and 
grandeur hut a f<3W noble trees or giaoefiil palms rearing their 
heads over a low ragged jungle, or B]>roading (heir hiood leaves 
or naked limbs over the forlorn hox)e of a botanical goi'deu, that 
consisted of open oluy bods, diBX)osod in concentric circles, and 
baking into brick under the foxvid heat oi a Bengal sun. 

*‘The rajjidity of growth is so groat in this climate, that 
within eight months from the commencement of the improve- 
ments, a groat change had already taken place. The grouuas boro 
a pork-like appearance ; brood shady walks had io|)laced the narrow 
winding paths that ran in distorted lines over the ground, and a 
large Polmetura, or collection of tall and graceful x^alms of 
various kinds, occupied several acres at one side of the garden ; 
whilst a still larger portion of ground was being approjiriated to 
a picturesque assemblage of certain closely allied families of 
plants, whose association promised to form a novel and attractive 
objeot of study to the botanist, painter, and landscape gardener/'* 


* Mimmlajfom Journals, 
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In 1855 Dr. Falooner left the country on account of ill health, 
and was succeeded by Dr. Thomas Thomsoo, who held office till 
1861. The next Superintendent was Dr. Thomas Anderson, 
whose untimely death in 1870 was caused by disease contracted 
during his efforts to introduce ilio quinine -yielding cinchonas into 
the Darjeeling Himalayas. For the two years subsequent to Dr. 
Anderson’s departure from India, i e., from 1869 to 1871, 
Mr. 0. B. Clarke, f.r s., ociod as Superiniondent ; and then Dr 
(afterwards Sir George) King, k c i !•., ir .n.s , was appointed, hold- 
ing the office till 1808. llis siiecossors have boon Lieutenant- 
Colonel D. Prain, i m.s., the author of Beuonl Vlants^ and Captain 
A. T. Gage, i.m.s. 

From the first foundation of the garden it was understood 
that it was to bo made a source of bolanioul information for the 
possessions of the East India (^ompan} , and at the same time a 
centre to which exotic i>lants of oconoinio interest could be 
imported for exporimental ciiltivat ion, and from wliich, in turn, 
they could bo issued for diMribuiion in the Company’s posses- 
sions. It was also intended in assist in iutrodiieing indigenous 
Indian products to new markets. It was, in brief, intended that 
it should not only be a botanical, but also a horticultural and 
agricultural garden. At first, groat hopes were entort lined that 
the spices which rendered the trade of the Company with the 
Malaccas and otli *r ot the Malayan Islands so valuablo, might 
be cultivated in Bengal The earliest efforts of (>olonel Kyd 
were therefore directed to tlio introduction of tlie pepper vines 
and of the trees wliieli yield nutmegs, cloves and cinnamon. 
It was, however, socai proved that tho climate of Northern 
India iu quite unsuited to ilioso equatorial speoies. The equa- 
torial fruits, such as iiiangosteen, langs^it. dukko and broad-fniit, 
were also tried with a similar result ; and so were the temperate 
fruits of Europe. In fact, not tho least of the bonofits conferred on 
the country by the garden in its early days was tho demonstration 
by practical experiment that certain natural products^ many of 
them of a most desirable kind, cannot be grown in Bengal ; muoh 
money and fruitless effort being thus saved to the country. 
The introduction of exotic timber trees also received attention, 
and tho garden still contains a few of the teak and mahogany 
trees introduced in these early years. 

Tho introduction of tea was one of tho items put down in 
Colonel Kyd’s original programme, and the garden bore a most 
important port in tho final establishment^ of what has now 
become one of the most important industries in Northern India. 
« its greatest triumphs,^’ wrote Sir Joseph Hooker, «mev 
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be oonsidexed the introdnetion of the tea-plant from China, a 
faet I allude to as many of my English readers may not be aware 
that the establishment of the tea-trade in the Himalaya and 
Assam is almost entirely the work of the Superintendents of the 
gardens of Caloutia and Sahorunpore.” Potato growing was 
also introduced through its agenrv, and the cultivation of the 
quinine-yielding oinchonos of the Ajides was initiated and carried 
to a successful issue iirider the direction of its Superintendents. 
The garden authorities worked hand in hand with the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India in the improvement of Indian 
cotton, and in the introduction hoth of that and of jute to the 
markets of Europe*. l»y the introdnetion of some of the best 
kinds of sugarcane from tlie West Indies, and the dissem- 
ination of ihoRQ to all parts of llic country, a considerable 
improvement was effected both in the ciuality and quantity of 
the sugar crop of Juilia. In this matter also the Agri- 
Horticultural So(*i\‘ty woikeil in cordial co-opcralion with the 
garden authorities, for soon after the establishment of the 
Society, some land iu tin* garden was made over to it rent- 
free, and on this laud 11 k Society < ouduoted thi* greater port of its 
operations for forty \caiH. fn fact, it was not until 187‘^ that 
the Society’s gaitloii u.is iTaiisierrc'd to its present site in Alipore. 

It is iinuecessaiy 1 o disc ii^s in detail the numerous experi- 
ments ill the eultivatioii of economic plants which have been 
coiuliicled in tlie <».iiden since its beginning. A low of the 
products tried muy -.imply be im utioued. (diief among these 
ore dux, lie I nji, lobwc*), lieiibaiio, yaiiilla, coffee (Arabian and 
Liberian), ipecac lum ha, uloes, stnsapurilla, jalap. India-rubber, 
cardamoms, tapioc ;i, nnd co<ou. As regards horticulture, it will 
suffice to say that a large proportion of the exotic plants now 
found ill private gaideus iii India have been introduced through 
the ugenuy of tin* garden, and that the improved methods of 
cultivation which iio»v obtain were to a great extent initiated 
here. Within lialf a century after its foundation, the garden 
hod attuiued a Muropeaii reputation ; and owing to the distribu- 
tion of its Herbarium by Dr. Wallich among the nviseums of 
Europe it had, jm cording to Sir Joseph Hooker, “ contributed 
more useful and oriiumeniul tropical plants to the pubUo and 
private gardens of the world tlnvu any other establishment before 
or since. Tliis is tiie most valuable contribution of the kind 
ever mode to science, and it is a lasting memorial of the 
princely liberality r)f the enlightened men who ruled the oouns^ 
of India in those days.'’ At the same time, however, the garden 
suSored, for the Herbarium was denuded of every q>6oimea 
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oollectod during the part SO years, and it was not till the time of 
Sir Gheorge King that it was restored to a position oommensorate 
with the importance of the garden. 

In 1864 the garden was devastated by a cyclonic storm of 
extraordinary violence, which either uprooted or broke to pieces 
the majority of the trees in it, and, by blowing down all the 
plant-houses, hopelessly onished their contents. The trees 
which escaped on that occasion were sadly reduced in number 
by 0 second cyclone which passed over tlie garden in 1867 ; 
and, at the present time almost the only trees dating from 
before 1807 are the great banyan and a smaller tree of the 
same sr.^t, some ir»pah and country almonds, about twenty 
mahogany trees, nod some palms. li/Coreover, the destniotion of 
all sbade, which resulted from the removal of the trees, allowed 
tlie inveteraio weed known popularly os uht grass, and botanioally 
as Impoviti iyhntirtcft^ to take posscssiou ot tlio whole of the 
ground not 0 ( cupied by roads or flower borders. Consequently, 
when Sir George King assumed charge in (^71, it was iiecossaiy 
to lay out the garden entirely anew. I'ho liberality of the 
Bengal Oovommonl, under whose control it passed soon after- 
wards, and llie tireless energy of Sir George King, combined 
with his genius for landscape gardening, in a <ew yearn completely 
altered the aspect of the place, increasing incalculably its value 
os a scientific centre and bestomug on it all the oharms that as a 
pleasure ground it now possesses. 

Botanioally, the most imporinnl features iu tho garden is its 
Herbarium, or collection of dried plants. As lias already been 
explained, flic species collected prior to I>r. Wollicli^s visit to 
England in 1^28 were distributed by him t > scieniiflo institutions 
abroad. 'l1io comraouooraont of the present oolleotion dates, 
therefore, from liis return to India in 1832. It consists of plants 
contributed by almost oveiy worker at botany iu India siiioe 
that date and by a number of botanists in Europe. It is first and 
foremost an Indian Herbarinm, but the jilants of many other 
countries arc ropro«*onted Constant oommunication and inter- 
change of Bi»ccimeus have been kept up for the lost 70 years with 
the groat national eolloctiou at the Kew Garden in England ; 
with other European botanic institutions, such as the Herbarium 
of tho British Museum, of the Jardin dcs ilontes at Paris, and 
the Imperial Gardens at St. Petersburg and Berlin ; and in the 
East with the Botanic Gardens at Buitensorg in Java, at 
Peradeniya in Ceylon, and at Salulranpur 

The garden is walled in on three sides, and can be entered by 
three routes, the Howrah gate, the College gate, and the Water 
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gate (on the river bank). It is intersected by a number of avenues 
named after distinguished botanists, or occasionally, after prominent 
trees, such as the banyan and palmyra. It has no wells, but gets 
an abundant supply of water from the river, and insido from 26 
tanks. Among other noticeable objoots are the grove of bamboos, 
the mahogany group, the great banyan, the Palmetum, the palm- 
house and the orcliid-liouso. The finest bamboos, chiefly natives of 
Java, skirt the (Joiloft avenue. The mahogany group near the 
middle of i lie Clarke avenue contains fine specimens SO years old or 
more. The Palmetum devoted to the cult ivation of palms contains 
some fine trees. In the palm-house, an ootagonal structure with 
a central <lomc oO feef high, am cultivated palms and other 
Bcandont plants that cannot bo grown out of doors. The orohid- 
hoiiso in tlic cent re, huilt on the model of native betel planta- 
tions, contains beautiful orchids mostly natives of India, which 
flower chiefly during MarcJi and Ajiril. In the Herbarium, built 
in arc arranged in Hciontific order o very complete collec- 

tion ot dried s]iccuii<mi'« of Indian plants, with a fair collection of 
those outside it . 

TJio pride of tJio garden is the great banyan tree near its 
western limit. Its mail' trunk is ol foot in girth at a height of 

feet from the ground, and it has no less than f>0‘2 aerial roots 
rooted in the stiil. Tin ciiYumforcnco of its leafy head is 997 
feet, and the diannloi of llic space coven d by it at its longest 
is feet and at its shortest feet. is not known exactly 

how old the tree is, but tradifi* u says tliat it was in existence in 
17N2, when it was a small trc(» sprouting out from a date palm, 
undci which a fahtr sal. Obsciwntions of the rate of growth of 
t his t rec and other t rocs t aken since 1^71 make it probable that 
it is even older; and tliis supposition is supported by tlic evidenoe 
of Lord Valen< la, who visited Calcutta in lH0*j and described it os 
‘*the finest object in the gardem, a notable sjiccimcn of the Fieua 
hoikfjnhmW * : in fact, ho visited the garden chiefly to see it. 

As regards the general appearance of the garden, the follow- 
ing description is (juoted from Mr. Forrest’s Gttin of fntUa : — 
« Trees of the rarest kinds, from Nepal and the Capo, Brazil and 
Penang, Java and Sumatra arc gathered together in that spot. 
Tho maliogany lowera there, and the Cuba palms form an avenue 
like the aisle of some lofty cathedral. Noble mango trees and 
tamarinds are dotted about the grassy lawns ; and there ore 
stately cosuarinos, around whose stems are trained climbing plants. 
There are plantains of vast size and beauty from the Malay 
Archipelago, and giant creepers from South America. The orim- 
■oii hibiscus and searlet paasion-flower dazzle the eye, and the 
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odour of the ehampak and innumerable jeaflamines float upon the 
breeae. As Bishop Heber remarked, *The Botanic Gardens would 
perfectly answer to Milton’s idea of Paradise, if they were on a 
hill instead of a dead flat 

Dumjor. — A village in the Howrah subdivision, situated 
about 9 miles by rood and 10 miles by rail ( llowroh-Amta ) from 
Howrah. It is an old place on the bank of the Saraswatl, being 
shown in BennoU’s Atlas ( Plate XIX ). The village is the head- 
quarters of on Union, and contains a police station, u post office 
and a District Board bungalow. It is a centre for the jute and 
rice trade of the neighbour! lood, and exports a considerable quan- 
tity of milk to the towns. 

The th&na of which it is the headquarters is densely populated, 
and contains several important villages. On the bank of the Sara- 
Bwati are Baluti and Jh&pardah with High English schools, and 
M&koxdoh at which a large is held on the fifth day of the 
Hoh festival in March. West of the stream are Narua with a 
large held on the Charak Sankraiiti day in April ; U&japur 
(or Dakshinbilr; on the drainage <‘hannel of the same name, with 
a railway station aiul a canal bungalow ; and Begri with a large 
weekly hat. 

Port Mornington Point. — A point in the extreme south 
of the district at the junction ol tlic Btipnarayan with the 
Ilooghly. On this point there tormcily stood a fort, said to have 
been built by Lord Clive, which Icll info the river owing to the 
erosion of the bank., 

Ghusuri. — A tjuarier in the norlliern part of Howrah city 
and in the southern put of Bally, c^oiitainiug jute and cotton 
mills, jute presse.s, rope works ;ind «u old Buddhist temple des- 
cribed in the article on Bhot-bagni. Sec also the articles on 
Howroli and Bally. 

Howrah. — The hoadquarters of the disi ri( t , situated on the 
right bank of the Ilooghly opposite Cahulta in 22® yO' north 
latitude and 88"^ 21' east longitude. The luuuicipality, as defined 
by a Government uotificaiioii, dated I7th January 1884, coders 
on area of about 81 sijuure miles, and is nearly 7 miles long and 
lJto2} miles wide. In 1901 it had a x>opalation of 157,094, 
the largest in any town in the Province outside Caloutta, there 
being no less than I7,ol0 persons per stiuore mile. In 1872 
the population was returned at 84,069, and the increase is due 
ohiefly to the immigration of labourers attracted by the numerous 
factories and other industrial concerus in Howrah, Caloutta and 
their neighbourhood. So great, indeed, has .been the influx of 
ifninigrants, that it was ascertained in 1901 that no less than 
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two-tiiiids of the inhalntaatfl of Howrah were bora outside the 
distiiot. Further, the number of maleB has inoreased from 47,213 
to 99,904, or by more than 100 per cent, since 1872, whereas the 
number of females inoreased from 36,856 to 67,690 or only 
by 66"5 per cent. Hindus predominate largely, numbering 
116,002 or 73’6 per cent of the population, while Muhammadans 
account for 39,239 or 25 per cent., and Ohristians for 2,282 or 1'4 


percent. , , t. j 

The city lies in the revenue divisions (pamnnas) of Boro and 
PaihBn. Boro appears in Todar Mai’s rent-roll as Purah in 
Sarkdr SutgS^Ti, with a revenue of 652,470 diui% at the rate 
of 40 datm per rupee, Rs. 10,311-12.* Paikftn, a name meaning 
“pertaioing to military service ” (from jtd’k, a soldier), cannot be 
traced in the rent-roll, but is mentioned in a list of villages pre- 
pared in 1714, which shows tlmt it comprised land on both sides 
of the Hooghly.t In 1765, when the Btwdsi was gifted to the 
Brituh, Boro Paik&n formed port of the zamind&ri of Muham- 
mad Aminpur in C/iak/d Hooghly, with revenues of Rs. 24,006 
and Rs. 2,153 roapeotively.J: Muhammad Aminpur estate then 
belonged to two sons and two nephews of Rimeswar, a K&yasth by 
caste imd the ancestor of the present Binsberiii and Seor&phuli 
At the Permanent Settlement Boro was assessed to a 
revenue of Rs. 82,411 and Paik&n to Rs 10,986. This large 

increase shows how valuable land had become^ in the first years 
of British rule, though the low assessment of 1765 may have been 
partly due, os Mr. Grant auspeeted, to the proprietors misrepresent- 
ing the rental of their estates. 

The city is entirely of modern growth. It has been evolved 
from a congeries of villages accreting to the central village of 
Howrah; and traces of the original villages stiU survive in the 
different names of the quarters {pardn) into which the city is 
^11 divided, in spite of the western nomenclature of streets and 
lanes. For example, along the river bank there are the old 
of Ghusuri, Sslkhi*, Howrah, llamkristapur, Sibpur, ShftUmto 
and Bator; and further inland are B&ntrA, Khurut, K&sumli, 

Sftntrig«chhi, etc. , j • * .. ,. 

The earliest details of the town are found in an apphcation 
made by the English in 1714 to the Emperor Farmkhaiyar for 
a grant of a number of villages near Calcutta. The list men- 
ti^ tl) SaUoa (8alkhi&), (2) Hariiah (Howrah), (3) Caasundeah 


• Jarwtt, II. 1«; J ^ , ,, . 

f C R. WItooB, XarUt EtgttA te Bengal, Vol. 1I„ pp. m-4. 

t Qnnt’a Vtaw of tliv Rsvsnues oC Beagsl, 1786, Meptr! af tin Oelnet 

OnmnAtten, 1818, Madras Reprint pp. 187-8. 
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^‘KftAundi, west of Khamf>, Ramkriasnopoor (IlaiiikriBtapur\ 
and (fi) Batfer (Bator', with an aggregate rental of T?b. 1 , 450 . 
Tlio to obtain land on ♦ho TIowmh side of the Hooglily 

wits intf nnil cniiiigli. for aparl fimn its • !or»» piv»xiniJty t«» < ‘rtlontta, 
flior# nmdo Imi* i‘< {ininiig .md lifting llifii Hhips* 

Tn»Honi«*, Niiil :i )iii t< \ giii»d gfird**n iMduiignig 1o (hi* Aiineniaus.”* 
'riiM •oiiiHsqion w'liq granted, hut iho English could not ivnil 
solves ol it fiwiner to the refusal of the zainindw to sell 
their lighfq and *he lands continued under ^fughal rule for 
nearly half i cennirv more. Tn 1750, Howrah is said to 
have hee7i ‘ m line of nunl hanks reeking with malaria, corp^oq 
in nil stag* fil di'^nmpoeiitinn flor.ting iip an<l dorni the stream 

the di)Z»'ii juM'jh lih'Ui; tl»» Hu *ihndt i»f tin* '-naki* ami 

illigafo] 

Till'* H in* ml pLubMlilv lh«* loHson nliy this part of tJie river 
hank is shown m , Wank in VahMitiprs map, and in the various old 
. hnil*^ ol the livei llowgjilv Tii the Pilot Phart i»f Bowre\ 
tu> villages are (mteied on thiq side of the Hooghly. 
hut iti thal of 1 r(»*‘l, jungles, indiciitod hy ten trees, are ehenm 
iil>ove Sumatra Point (the moileni %filimnr Point) and next 
‘ Siin|»lo Tours Tree ” near the present Ghusuri. In 1767 we 
hud a pr'>i>oqal put forwani by the Civil Arehiteet, Mr. Portnum, 
to have a hospital established at ’ii titoIi. The proposal is 
roforrotl to as follows in the C Vmsultation of March 1767 : — ^*The 
Buxev lays before the Board an extract of a letter which ho has 
received from the Ci^il Architect pointing out two places on the 
iipposite side of the river to build an Hospital upon— the one 
opposite Snimnn's Gardens, and the other opposite the Town— 
but roeomm**nding the former ns the most eligible spot. Point 
Sumatra, op]>osite Snrmtiirs Gardens, is the most proper spot for 
ail Hospital from iis being a wholesome situation and contiguous 
to the River, hy ^hich the Sick may be easily transported to it 
and belter supplied \rith neeessarj’s/* The Board accepted this 
reeonnuendation and direi t^d the Civil Architect to prepare o 
plan and estimate. Portnum submitted a detailed plan fo’* the 
erection of a hospital on Point Sumahra (the present Shftlim&r 
Point) with an estimate amounting to 6 lakhsi but reported 
— “Notwithstanding I attended the Saroar sent dorm hy the 
Puzdar of Ilughley and marked out the bounds of the spot (four 
months ago;, uotliing has l 3 een done towards clearing of the 
liotis^ Hutts, on the contrary a numbor of others sinee that time 

* AIoxmiiiIli HaijiUtoii, A Xbw Aecomni ih^ Sa»t indi^ 1688 te 1788, 
Vol. II, p. ir, 

t nbwra^. Pmti estf Perns/, pp. 18 « 18 . 
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have been pat np.” Eyenfnally, however, the flcheme was 
abandoned, apparently beoanHo it was too ambitious and too 
«fV|»eiisive fi»r ilic <itrahi*U4*il ri*ft<'Mino^ «>r Ihuigal at lliat tiiiu^ ' 

A lew yeara biler, Salkliiri }KJ4*ttnK' :i • entie of trad i*, with 
docks and ri>|»one8, uud ill Ueimeli's Atlas, I'lak VII (t>iti>bor 
1779; and Plate XIX (August 1780), we find “Solkee” or 
**8olkey printed in laige letters and shown as a place from 
which several roiuls rndinte^l, oue starting north-west Me Ohandf- 
tala to Burdwiin, a s('coii<l westwards rtd M&kardah to Adainpur, 
and a ihirrl south to Thana kfuekwa and S&nkr&il. ^'Seebpur 
and ** Dathore *' are alho shown, but, curiously enough, not 
Howrah *• Howo'a ghaut appears, however, in a nnq) oft 'aloutta 
and its environs preparo<l from Upjohn 's survey in 1702 and 
1793, together with UanikisBenpore’s tit.,” “Sulkhia Ghat” 
and Sulkia Point.” TIun map also has the following entries. 
In S&lkhi& there are two lanes marked “Rope Walk”; in 
Howraji proper there aie lli.oo entries, viz, ‘‘Burial Ground,” 
^Orphans of Private Educated ” (indicated by three towel’s), and 
to the south “Hospital” Inland, lothc west of an unnamed 
road, w'hioh is evidenlly the modern Ghmnd Trunk Roarl. there 
are “ Mosiilman^s Tliirial Ground/' and, a little south of il but on 
the east of the road, ‘ Former Praotiaing Ground of the Bengal 
Artilloiy,” from which the modem name Ohandmiri is derived. 
This interesting map slumps other roads and houses, but floes not 
name them. 

A proclamation lOth September 1791, evidently 

based on Upjohn ’s <fuivoy. laid down the bonudaries of Calcutta 
Town t Accf>r*lii*g to it, fh** river Ilooglily was included within 
the metropolis, its w-estem boundary running from “Colonel 
Robertson's garden called JaekapoorOf immediately opposite tot ho 
month of the bfo*»k called Chitpore Nulla or Baugbazar Nnlln,” 
and then along the low water-mark of the river up to “ the 
south-east point of Major Kyd's garden” but “excluding the 
said garden and the village of Sheebpore,” and also “ the Ghauts 
of Bomldmoporei Howrah and Snlkeah.” As mentioned in a 
pfeeeding artido, Major Kyd w'as the founder of the Botanh 
Garden, and his private garden was contained in fhc grounds 
of ghUirakr llonso, now ooonpied by a rope- work. 

From other sources we leom that docks and roperies existed 
in SilkhiA and Oliusnri, and th ^re w'cre two docks, oue opposite 


* RoImoo Uis Qrltciu of Um Prcsidaicy Oenoral HospitHl. CaNuttn Inthaa 
JMfaal FtbrnttTj 1908, 

1 Csicsfl# Vo). 11, pp* 180*8. 
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Fort William and the other a mile below it.* * * § Dirtillenes were 
also started, one belonging to a Ohinaman in ** Snllgr being 
advertised for sale in the Calcutta Oaseftc in 1784 ;t while the 
present court houses ore said to have been built iu 17H7 for a ram 
distillery. The Hooghly records also mention the existence of 
cotton screws at S&lkhia. Oardcu<^, belonging mostly to Arme^ 
nions, had been laid oat among the houses and flelds, to which 
the residents of ( 'ah'iil \ t\ came for a cliangc ; and, accoi'ding to 
Walter I fumiltoii, there was an extensive teak plantation above 
the Uotanic Garden. The Europeans lived chiefly along the 
river bank in Salkhia and Ghusuri, and later in Howrah and 
B&mkristapur Tlie natives lived inland, round the present 
Khurut liood, whicli is still known as Purdm Saliar^ /.i*., the 
old town, and in Sibpur including Bator. Howrah was at this 
time a dumping gromal for the Brahniani bulls of Calcutta? 
which roamed about iu such numbers ns to become a nuisanee, 
while the houses and gardens were infested by bands of monkeys. 

Docoities were common,^ the dacoits hiding themselves m 
the paddy fields and jungle, and committing depredations by 
night in armed bauds Tlieir detection was rendered difficult by 
the league which is known to have existed between the dacoits and 
police officers; for the sessions records contain tlie names of many 
chntikvlUrs among the convicted dacoits, while the district records 
show that several ddi ojas were degraded or dismissed on suspicion 
of complicity. 

Among the earliest public institutif>ns in Howrah were the 
Royal Military Orphanage, the cemetery attached to it, the 
Hospital to the south of tlie school, and the salt godowns. The 
school for soldiers’ orphans was located in 1785 in a large house, 
known as Levett’s house and garden,” which was built about 
1707 and was originally a rum distillery. ^Ir. Levett had taken 
a lease oC Howrah village, but found it so nuprofitaUe, tbat 
in 1785 he bogged the Boanl of Revenue to allow him to 
relinquish bis title and to pay the rent in future to the samfndic. 
His request was granted in August 1785.11 In the inei&jtiinfl^ 
his house, which had a oonipound extending over no leas ihiok 
IbU was sold to the Okphan Society for Bs. 65,000. The 

premises were ooc*upied by the Orphanage till 1815, and were 


* WalW Hamiltoi. « DtHeriptuw 18S0, Vol 1, r. 29. 

t Vol. I, p. AS. 

I Sehoiiotu, Vol. IV, |i. 401 (17th Aiigiwi ISIS). 

§ A very dariu); robbery tn the vllingo of Hoerreh was rcpertal !• the Cel#«V!e 
W«el«e under dste Jelj SSth. 1807. Vol. I V, .ip. 109.0. 

I Hesfe/ MS. Jlsesrdir, Heater, Vol. I, p. 18t (Ho. 1019). 
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Bufasd^ently divided into three portions, one being allotted to 
the Oustoms House Officers, a second to the Magistrate of the 
24-Pasganaa to serve as a periodical court, and the third to the 
dergj of Bishop’s College in consideration of the services they 
render ed by taking services in the Church. Thu Civil Court of 
S&lkhiA was transferred to the second portion, and later the 
Magistrate’s Court, when a separate Magistrate was appointed 
in 1843. In 1861 the clergy of Bishop's College vacated their 
portion, and in 1859 the Customs Office was also removed. Since 
then the building has been in sole possession of the Cnminal, 
Revenue and Sessions Courts. The grouud>rent of the Court 
and the fnatddn is still paid to several co>sharing zamindftrs. 

The cemetery occupied a port of the Orphan School compound 
on the north of these buildings The oldest inscription in this 
oemetexy is on the tomb of Mr. Henry Aokland, Secretary to 
the Orphan Society for eight years, who died in 1791, and the 
next oldest is an epitaph to Mr. J. Wynne, who died in 1799. 
The hospital shewn in TTpjohn’s survey was removed in 1828 to 
a double-storeyed house at the Howrah Ohfit and remained there 
till 1862, when the site was acquired by the railway The salt 
godowns at Howrah existed before 1801, when they were placed 
under the control of the Western Salt Chaukl^ and were removed 
to SAlkhi& on the opening of the railway. Salt, it may be 
ei^lained, was imported from Hijili, Orissa and Madras, stored 
here free of duty and then sold, so that the salt godowns were 
pimotioally bonded ware-houses. 

Among crfher early institutionB may be mentioned Bishop’s 
College and the ohur^es. The foundation stone of the fonuer 
was laid by the Bidiop of Calcutta, Bishop Middleton, in Decem- 
ber 1820, and it was opened in 1824. The first Church of Eng- 
land ehnxch was built, at the instance of the Principal of Bishop’s 
College, by private subaoriptionB and a small Government grant, 
on five ingh^M ct land separated from the Orphan School premises. 
It was finished in 1831 and consecrated under thob name of 
fit. Thomas’ Ohuich. The Roman Catholic Church in Oullen 
Plaea waa built in 1882 Iqr the Revd. Father Paul de Gradoli at a 
oori of Ba. 40,000 realised entirely by subsoriptioas, and waa 
cMaasaated under the name of the **Ghuroh of Our Dady of 
EEapfiy Yoyi^” The earUeat church, however, was one built 
in 18M by Mr. fitatham, the fimt Uaptiat reaident nuanonaiy; 
wImi An rite waa acquired ky the railwi^jr, a new chapel waa built , 
at the junottoti of Ddbaon’a lame with King’a lane. 

BUtop BMisr deaaifibed fat 1828 aa a plaea 
iqhklteft.iy and wUsfa fat 1848 waa 
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ivfuried to iis “the Wappiug of Guloiiita inhabited chiefly by 
ptitfuijif couuocted with the docks aud shipping/’ began to 
expand lapidly in the tniddle of the I9thcentuiy. Not only 
did tho docks iueroasc in si/e and in number, but other large 
industrial (oncoms were started, such as engineering yards, 
sugar factories, tlour mills, and, after the sixties of the 19th 
c*eutury, cotton mills, jute mills and jiile presses The selection 
(in 18o0; by the East Indian Uuil^\ay authorities of Howrah 
08 the terminus of their line and the construction of the bridge 
over the liooghly gave an immense impetus to its development, 
which in recent years has been further facihtated by the entry 
of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, by the opening ol the two light 
ruih\ays, and by the starting of steamer services. The rapid 
gro'ath of the toMii has iie< Chbilatcd lousideruble modifications 
in its administration A separate Magistrate was appointed in 
1843, who was vested with tho powers of a Deputy Collector 
in I860, and ultimately was tissisted by a Joint-Magistrate, 
several Deputy Gollectorb and several Courts of Honorary 
Magistrates. The police force was reorganised in I8t32, and 
placed under a District 8uperiut»^ud« ut in 180D. The jail, alter 
various changes, has been made a third class district jail and 
located in a large building. Tho Civil Courts have been enlarged 
and placed iii a separate building, where a Small Cause Court 
Judge also holds au occasional court. Tho town was oonstituied 
a municipality in 1862, and is now tho largest outside Calcutta 
both in population and income. 

The 2!il& school was opened in 1845 for native boys, 
and tho 8t. Thomas’ School in 1804 tor European boys. The 
Bidicp’s College was replaced iu 1880 by the Engineering 
College, now the centre of high technical eduoatiou in Bengal. 
The Howrah General Hospital was started in 1861, and is 
the largest hospital in Bengal outside Calcutta, with sepande wards 
for Europeans, native males and native females. A veterinary 
hoq^tal, nam^ after its donor Kumftr BSmeswar MiliAf has 
also been estaUished. Among other buildings may be mentiened 
the salt godowns at S&lhhift, \^hioh contain enormous stocks of aatt 
and are served by a aiding of, the East Indian Bailway, and the 
Town Hall built by private subsoriptions over the muniotpal 
buildinga. 

The city is roughly divisible into two peris, the river bank, and 
the poctiim foithar iziLmd, lAich are aepar^^ 
the Grand l^mik Bcsid. Iho fbeoier eontaina the Kossfaen 
laeM e pc es , oflhies and other buildiagp of biedSeM fious, the 
li|j^ Um naiif* Urn. ^ 
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and its ceutrey bounded by Grierson Uuud on Iho uorth» Telkal- 
gh&t Good on the south, the river on the east, and the Grand 
Trank Goad on tlio west, forms the focus of commercial life. 
liSxoept for a small part to the south in the possession of John 
King and Co., the whole of its river frontage is occupied 
by the railway station and goods sheds. Then c oiacd the long 
overbridge ending in the Buchland Goad, with the Magistrate's 
refddenoe and the Civil Courts on the ca'-t, and \aiious other 
public buildings on the Avest, vis, the lio-st office, the inuuicipal 
office, the old church and cemetery, the Crimmal Coiiils, the i)olicc 
reserve lines, and the hospital. The lest of the land is kept 
open, except foi the Guilw'ay Institute in IIk noitli-westorn 
comer and the new church, the Zila school and the Di-sliicl Board 
office in a comer on the south. Tlic poitiou left (^peu may be 
regarded as the chief, if not the only, lung o£ the city, there 
being space for oiioket, football, hockey and lawn-tennis, and 
for the pitching of tents in the cold weaihei for circuses r»i 
other entertainments Tliis contial 'section i> Mirrounded by 
other large buildings, such as the stafi lesidi uccd ot ilic Bcngal- 
NSgpur and East Indian Railways on the noilh th< di'^tilloiy, 
St. ^omas* »^chool and Howrah Club on ilu* west , uud Smith 
Stanistreet’s blanch office and the cxtiu^vi slnphiiilding vard ot 
Messrs. Bum aud Co , on the south 

From the Hooghly bridge uoithwaids along Uic iimi iionl 
extend a series of doiks with the salt gudowus in the middle 
Above them (oino oilier woiLs, between tin fliund Tiuuk Roarl 
aud the rivhr, vis, lopciies, timber y»iids, cugiuouiiug works 
uud oil mills, ending at Qhusuri in cotton nulls and jute piosses. 
Behind the docks lie u largo rihanm'tMn uud the Eiuo])eau 
«iaarteni; aud beyond them native hou«*es wdth scveial over- 
crowded ha%lU like Tiudolb&gftu uud Gba'sbagan. At the 
extreme north end, houses begin to thin out, aud helds with 
gardens appear. »^ath of Burn uud Co.N yard, a considerable 
area has been reoliumed from the* rivei by the I’oit Coiumis- 
sioiiers aud is croivded with godowus for sloiuig rice and 
molasses. To the west of the reolaimed thuH are Ul hUjhAs 
of land acquired by Government in 1007, on which have been 
located the new jail and the offices of the raLlway police, with 
the reddenoes of the Civil Surgeon, the Superintendent of Gov- 
eminent Batlway Police, and a Heputy Magistrate. Beyond 
Ibom lie a row of small sheds, in which is hold the Tuesday 
Adf of Kftmkrielapar, said to be the groateal maxi fox hauddoom 
doUtf in Lower Bei^al. Further sonlh, axe found vaxions 
I9*l0laiij0%aiiehae|^ miDtand pxeoiii^ timimr ynnK 
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eto.y until Shalim&r Point is reached with the Bengal-NAgpur 
Railway goods yard and wagou ferry. On the river bend oome 
other factories, roperies and paint works, ending in the large 
compound of the Engineering College at Sibpur. 

The river and the Orand Trunk Hoad form the two main 
thoroughfares, the greatest congestion of traffic taking place on 
the Grierson Road leading to the Hooghly bridge. The river bank 
is similarly crowded with cargo boats, which load or unload an 
immense quantity of goods between Bandii Gh&t at Salkhi& and 
Sibpur GhAt, and with small boats ferrying passengers to and 
from Calcutta or vessels in the river. The river frontage is lined 
with iron long jetties and busy dock y aids, having a 

background of tall buildings and grimy chimneys. The Grand 
Trunk Road presents a similar busy scene with rows of small 
shops and several large markets, and carries a heavy traffic to 
and from the railways, the footories, the shops, and private 
houses. 

On the west of the Grand Trunk Road live the majority of 
the native population. The land gradually slopes a.’Way from 
the river bank, the lowest level being reached near Elhalimir. 
Ghusuri is 20 feet, while Santr&g&chhi and Shalimar ate only 
12 feet above mean sea-level. The natives consist of two cla s s e s, 
vis., reoident Bengalis and immigrants, mostly mill-hands and 
railway employes. The imniigrants generally live huddled together 
in dirty over-crowded and ill-ventilated basUs, the Muhammadans 
|»reforring the quarters north of Khurut Road. Among the 
reaident population B[aibarttas predominate, but they are now 
retiring more and more to the outskirts. The higher caatea live 
chiefly in BAntrA, Khurut, Sibpur and SAntrAgadhhi. KkyaMxB 
and BAvhi BrAhmans are chiefly found in Sibpur, and BArendra 
BrAhmans in SintrAgAchhi. 

The outer fringe of the town is thinly peopled, being mostly 
occupied by low fields intermixed aith gardens and villas. A 
good deal of the town drainage finds its outlet into these low 
lands ; and when owing to heavy rain the swamp level rises, ‘ the 
drainage is cheeked and the roads Hooded. In Ikptember 1900, 
the swamp level rose to 13 feet above mean tide level, and far 
days together water stood on moat of the roods, canning oonsi- 
deraUe inoonvenienoe and damage. 

The derivation of the name Howrah » uaoertain. Acotoidiag 
to one aooouat, it is derived from the Bengafi word AdAnr, m ea nin g 
stumbling, wi& referance to the numeroiti ruts in the itrsete e( 
Howrah city, whfah famexiy oaused the unwAQr pu(ileal<!uy to 
•UnaMe, Thin seems a fasKfatofaad Twk# M 
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hikoir used in Eastern Bengal for a mandi or a swampy depression 
filled with water in the rains, and this would a prwri seem a 
plausible derivation ; but the word does not appear to be known 
in Western Bengal. 

Howrah Subdivision. —The headquarters subdivision, situated 
in the north-east of the district, between 22* 30' and 22* 42' N., 
and 88* 2^ and 88* 22' E, with an area of 173 square miles. The 
subdivision is a low-lying tract with a dight and gradual fidl of 
level from north to south-east. It contains two main portions (I) 
the high riparian strips of land along the Hooghly, Saraswati and 
Ekna Nadi, and 2) the extensive swamps separating them, whioh 
are now drained by the Howrah, Barajol and Baj&pur drainage 
channels. The land is generally fertile, yielding abundant crops 
of winter rice, jute, pulses, sugarcane, potatoes and betel-leaves. 
It contains four urban thanas, Howrah, Sibpur, Qolftb4ri and 
Bally, three rural thanas, Dumjor, Lilu&h and Jagotballabhpar, 
and three independent police outposts, Santragftohhi, Sankrftil 
and PSnohla. The population increased from 297,064 in 1872 
to 431,257 in 1901, when the subdivision contained two towns 
(Howrah and Bally) and 365 villages. The average density in 
^e latter year was 2,493 per square mile, and was greatest in the 
tracts lying along the river banks, where it did not fall below 
3,000 per square mile. These portions of the subdivision ore, in 
f^, more like semi-urban than ratal tracts. 

Jagatballabhpur.— A village in the Howrah subdivision, 
situated on the left bank of the Kftna Nadi, 16 miles from 
Howrah. It contains a police station, a post office, a High 
school, and a small District Board bungalow. Among noticeable 
villages in the thftna, of whioh it is the headquarters, are 
Bargachhia, a railway junction with a five-storeyed tower of brick, 
165 feet high, clearly one of those erected nearly a centuiy ago 
for long distance semaphore signalling; Adanipur, with the 
remains of a fort, an old place shewn in BennelFs Atlas (Plate 
YH) ; Paintal, one of the largest villages in the district ; B&lig, 
with on old temple liberally endowed by the Burdw&n B&j with 
some two thousand bighik^ of land, a place whioh probably gave its 
name to the pargatta ; and on the west bank of the E&n& Nadi, 
NabasKn, once well known for its fine cloth, and Mftju, a railway 
station with a High school. 

James and Xary Sands.— A dangerous shoal in the river 
Hooghly, situated in 22* 14' N. and 88* 5' E. between the 
oonfluenoe of the D&modar and Bupnirfiyan rivers. The origin 
of the shoal was apparently doe to dianges in the oouise of 
^ihe two latter i|vets. As explained in CAiq^ter I, the main 
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si roam of Ibe Daniodiir formerly flowod along wliofc is now tlie 
Damodur (or, tis Eiiroi»cau^ called it. llie Jon Perdo, 
river for great whioli hnd its outfall by (Lc modem SijberiA 

Rhikl above Ulubcria. Grtulunlly tlie main stream was diverted 
to the x>rcseui chaunel, and thus brought close to the BupnSrdyan, 
the distance between the two being reduced from 23 miles to 

miles. The Bripnarayan again had its soiith-weitem channel 
silted up, and discharged all its sili-lodon water by the eastern 
mouth. The angles at m hi< ]) bot h river dchoiu h into the Hooghly, 
arc favoiii-able to (lie deposit ol rilt, which the close in'oximity of 
the two mouths nearly doubleil. The result was that r^xtensive 
shoalb Mere fonned, and their mobility, with the strong eddies set 
up, tended to make navigation dangerous. 

TliOM* shoals and eddies M'ere uotioed as fur back as the latter 
half of the ITthctutury. In the diary of Sti-eynsbam Master, 
under date 8th and 10th September 107i». w'e find an tutry : - 
Tliis ovoning with the tide of Hood ivc got into that part of the 
river O.iuges that come fiom llugly. At the mouth of the said 
liver tlicrc’s IS or fathoms walui without, but eight or nine 
Mil hill, but it shoals giadually shelving wise sue that oftentimes 
ships and vessels aio tiiiued or winded louudby it for a good si^Mice 
of time, but seldom receive damage thereby (as afterwards I saw 
one turtliei up the river sou winded), but wet* coming neart 
upon H high M'aler gott in Mithoiit sucli winding, and they 
happen ui the first c»t the fiood «iad last ot (he ebb Thomas 
Bowrey also speaks of having been caught in September 
1676 in an eddy 61t “the shoals of the river Tombolee (where 
the river is most crooked),’' that being an old name for the 
BupnarAyan. lie described his experieuoo as follows: — “It 
happened ut that time for the space of half an hoiire to be slack 
water, but then the fresh oamc down like a boaru and hurried up 
away into a most impetuous eddy, when in a moment our ship 
turned round soe often and quick withall that not cue of us cold 
stand to doe any thinge One cable broke, and the other swum 
likti to a piece of wood.^t From the above description it is dear 
that shoals hod been formed by the fouith quarter of the 17th 
century. 

The slioalB appear under the present name “ James and Mary 
tiaods” in the Pilot Chart of 170.3, The name is evidently 
derived Irom that of a ship (called after Jamei II and his queen 
Mary of Modena), which was lost here in 8oplemher 1694. “The 


it'tfftum Jittijft*, \uic, II, :S3w 
t CounirUt rowmd /A# c/ Mfjijfal, TviiipK*, pp. 173-74. 
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RotjaU •hwtvB Mttrif HrdveA in Ballaaore Hoad from the 
west coast in August ... but coming up tho river of Hughly 
on tlie 24t]i September, slie fell on a sand on this side 
Tumbolee Point and was unfortunately lost, for she immediately 
overaett and broke her book, with tho loss of four or five men’s 
lives/'* 

Tho sands, which are three miles long and a tliiid of a mile in 
width, oooupy the ooutro of the river Hooghly, leaving ohannels 
on either side, known as the Eastern and Western Gut. Various 
schemes have been suggested for evading this dangerous shoal, 
and it has more than ouoe been proposed to dig a short canal at 
tlie back of Hughly Point so as to avoid the sands, or to 
oonstruot ship canals fiom the deteks to Diamond Harbour or to 
Port Canning on the Matla iivei. The pioblem wits examined in 
1865 and again in 18* K") by experts, who suggested the construction 
of walla to troiii the channel into the Western Clut, but this 
proposal was not adopted. 

Liloidl.'^A rillage in the llow'xah subdiMsion, situated three 
miles liom Howrah. It contains a police station, but is bettor 
known for tlic e\<eusive carriage workshops and goods-yords of 
the East Indian Railway. Many garden houses have been 
built iu <hc neighbourhood in icoent yoai^ by M9nv&ris and 
others ; and a gioat pait of the surrounding loud, which was 
formerly cuvoied with reeds and low jungle, has been brought 
under cultivatiuii 

Hfthifiri. — See AnduK 

MahishrekhSt. — See Baguan. 

Mandalghat —A ^illagG in the Ulubeiia subdixusion, situated 
on tho loft bonk of the ilupnar&yan opposite I'amluk. It must 
have been a more important place formerly, fur it gave its name to 
the pargana^ while tho D&modar river w^os often railed Hiver 
Moundleghat, in the Pilot Chart of 1703 Mandalghat 
appeals in the Ain-t^Akbatl as a mahal of Sarkdr Mand&ran with 
a revenue of 906,775 ddms, and is mentioned by Valentijn, who 
says: — Calcutta, Mondelghat, and some other places below, 
supply mos£ of the wax and hemp that we require The jMrgana 
is low-lying and was repeatedly flooded by the Dtenodor iu the 
early British period, until protected by embankments. The 
village oontaiuB on independent police outpost. 

nnohlA. — ^A village in the extreme south of the Howrah 
sabdividon, oontoining an independent police outpost. At 

*^iigiil LetUr to Court, iStli l>«cmiiboi 1004* * Vulo^ II pl 133. luuiimlcu 

Pwt to skowtt iu the Pilot Cburt 1708 at tlie paoeeut eito of Fort Monuugton 
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JujMWBTy a large village in its jnxiadiotion, are found a few Totift 
E[aibarttae, who are atill employed in ailk ooeoon rearing. 

Salkhift.— Northern part of Howrah city^ oontaining docks. 
Government salt godowns, salt omshing mills, jute presses and 
engineering and iron works. See also the artiole on Howrah. 

Sftnkrftil. — A large village in the Howrah sabdivision, 
sitaated below the junction of the Saraswat! with the Hooghly, 
about seven miles by river from Howrah, and two miles from 
Andul station on the Bengal-Nftgpur Bailway. From its 
position commanding the two rivers, it was formerly a place 
of some importance. It was mentioned by W. Schouten in 
1664, by Chamock in his diary dated August 24th, 1690,* and 
by 1^ John Goldsborough under the form **Sea Giowle” in 
1693t ; and it also appears in Bennell’s Atlas (Plates YIl and 
XIX). The only event, however, of historical interest attaching 
to it is that in 1715 the Portuguese seized a British vessel in 
the SAnkr&il Beach. It is inhabited by Muhammadans in consi- 
derable numbers, and contains an independent outpost. With 
B&jganj it is served by river steamers. 

The following villages within the jurisdiction of the Sankr&il 
oa^K)st may be mentioned : — Andul already described ; Bftjganj, 
separated from it by the Saraswatf which contains the 

National Jute Mill, and is a centre of the trade in hihd Bsh ; 
M&nikpur, where the Belvedere Jute Mill was opened in 1907, 
an old place riiown on the Pilot Chart of 1703 ; and S&ranga, 
with brick-fields and a white-washed building dedicated to Pir 
SArang. This is also an «dd place, shewn in the Pilot Charts of 
1688 (Bowrey) and.of 1703 as Serrango tree.” 

Sbtragftchhi.— <A large village adjoining Howrah city on 
the west and partly included in the municipal area. According 
to tradition, the principal family of the village, the Chaudhris, 
settled there 200 years ago in the time of the Muhammadan 
rule, and being Barendra BrShmans^ induced several other 
Bizendra families to take up their residence in the village. The 
village gives its name to the junction of the branches of the 
Bengal-NftgpuT Bailway which run to Howrah and ShAlimAr, 
but is nearer to Bftmr&j&talA station. At BAmrijAtalA, a quarter 
of SontrftgAchhi, a large sis/d is held in April and iSxy and is 
attended by large numl^. It is called the Bdrwirim^la because 
its cost is met by private subscriptions. The place is noted 
locally for its coconuts and yams (c/). 


AnmaU^ Wilfou, Volame 1, pagv ia4,iioto 1 
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ShSlimir. -A part of Howiali city lying along the Hooghly 
oloae to Sibpnr. It cmtains xope-worka and the gooda-yaida of 
the Bengal-N&gpux Bailway. A oentnxy ago it was a oonntxy 
fefareai for European reaLdenta of Cahmtta. Here Colonel Eyd. 
the founder of the Boyal Botanic Ghuden, had a house and a 
garden, whhdi, it is said, was intended to be a miniature of the 
ShAlim&r garden and pleasure ground laid out at Lahore in 1667 
by All Mardftn Ehftn, the celebrated engineer of Sh&h Jahin. 
Colooel Eyd died here in 179Sr, and the house was occupied by 
Sir John Boyds, a Judge of the High Court, till his death 
in 1817, and after him by James Sutherland, a nephew of 
Colebiooke. Shftlim&r Point was formerly known as Sumatra 
Point. 

Sibpur. — The south-weatern suburb of Howrah city contain- 
ing the Boyal Botanic Garden described in a previous article 
and, north of it, the Civil Engineering College. The latter 
occupies the buildings and the site selected by Bishop Middleton, 
the first Bishop of Calcutta for Bishop’s College. The site 
was then ^*a wilderness of high grass, creeping shrubs and 
stagnant pools,” but was considered suitable on account of its 
distance from the distractions of Calcutta. The object of the 
College was to be the education of Christian Youth in sacred 
knowledge, in sound learning, and in the principal languages 
used in this country, in habits of piety and devotion to their 
calling, that they may be qualified to teach among the heathen.” 
In other words, it was to be a Missionary College for India. 

The Governor-General, the Marquis of Hastings, presented 62 
bighds of land on the east of the Botanic Garden, and liberal 
grants of money were given by the British and Foreign 
Bible Sodety and by the Church Missionary Sooiefy. l^e 
foundation stone was laid in 1820, and the college opened in 1824, 
the first Principal being Dr. William Hodge Mill. Subsequent- 
ly, the grounds were extended further to the east by the free 
gift of a piece of ground on the bonks of the Ilooghly by 
Sir Charles Metcalfe; while in 1826 the Governor-General, Lord 
Amherst, at the special request of Bidiop Hebqp, assigned a 
farther space of 48 bighds on the bank of the Hooghly for the 
demesnes and out-offices of the college. Bishop Heber took 
particular interest in the college, which he wished to be not 
merdy an ecdesiastioal seminary, but a college from which 
^ would derive her parochial dingy ^ her professors of the 
liberal scienoes, her philosophers, her well-edueated merchants, 
gentry and statesmen.” The college flourished for nearly half 
a oentitty, but in 1872 Uiere was *mly one tutor with dboot 
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half a dozen students.** In 1880 tlio land and buildings were 
acquired by Ghverunient and utilized for the Pivil Engineering 
College 

TIm* i ollfgi' on ii|U0H lliriH* sides nl a qunrdnuigit*. Hu* aoiif lu*irii 
|jeiiigi<qiou HUi) fneiug Clio LI is td Uolliio an hlh*cturc» 

and with its turrets and smooth law'ns is strikingly like an 
(Jzfonl or Cambridge oollege. Its archil eot was William Jone^ 
w'hose sympathy for Indians, and knowledge of their language 
and customs, earned for him the name of Chiru Jones. He came 
out to India in 1800 and for 10 yean worked os a mcohanic. In 
181f» he is described in the directory as a manufacturer, and 
next year as I he pi*oprietor of a canvas monnf lotory at Howrah. 
It was there that he first established himself to any advantage, 
and to Ilia energy and example may be in a great measure at- 
tributed the prosperity of that city. When an expedition was 
about to bo despatched in 1811 for the eapture of Java, and its 
departure was impeded by the want of cartridge paper, Mr. Jones 
came to the assistance of Govoniment ilis mechanical skill 
enabled him to set up a little ])aper maiiufnc'tory, from wliioh he 
furnished all the paper that was requisite, elosing bib now 
works as soou as the object of tho expedition was oocompUdiod 
Four or live years subsequently, Jones accidentally discovered the 
existence of ooal in Burdwau, nn«l with cliaraotcristic ardour 
determined to open mines. “ it is chiefly in I'ofcrenoe to our 
Indian coal, and in contemidaling (lie vast benefit which 
Jones’ labours liave conferred on India, tliat liis claim to the 
highest loiik among her bonofac(or«. losts.** His lust public 
engagement wa? tile building of Biabop’s Collogc, which he 
undertook in ^omc measure irom his desiie to promote every 
object of public utility, but also beoause he aspired to the 
honour of erecting the first Gothic edifice in India His active 
and useful life was brought to an abrupt dose in the month of 
September 1821, in consequence of a fever contracted while 
superintending the building, which proved fatal in three days. 

It will,” wrote Bishop Middleton, still be his monument.^f 
Considerable additions have been made to the college since 
its acquisition by Govemnieui in 1880. The most interesting 
building is tho chapel begun hjy Jones, which oontains memorial 
tablets erected to Bishops Middleton, Heber and Wilson, and 
to four (tlumui of the oollege who were killed during the Mutiny 
of 1857. One of these, named Oodkey, was at the college in 


* Pott and Prttmd. 
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1846 at die same time aa another distingiUBhed pupil, the Bengali 
poet, Miohael Madhueudan Dutt. 

The area of the oollege premiscB Is 360 of which 219 

htifhds an* high lands, 66 hUjUdn art* iii*orettil lands, and 7^» 
ronaist of low swampy lands and tanks. Much rd <h<*area is 
▼ery low-lying or consists of jhih and tanks. The locality 
is consequently unhealthy, and sa it is unsuitable on other 
grounds for the work of the college, it has been decided to 
transfer the institution to B&nchf 

Singti. — h. village in the Uluberiil subdivision, situated on the 
bank of the Kinfi D&modar in the extreme north-west of the 
district. It containa an independent police outpost, and is an old 
place shewn in Bennell’s Atlas (Plate YIl), as is also Sibpur, 
another large village on the same river. The outpost was trans- 
ferred from the Kh&uakul thaua of Ilooghly District to the Amtft 
th&na of Howrah in 1894. 

SySLmpur.— A large village on the right bank of tlio 
Damodor, chiefty inhabited by Kaihartlaa. It has a police tiatiou, 
a sub-registry office, a x)osl office, a ferry, a c*haritablo dispensary 
and a District Board bungalow. 'Withiii iU jurisdiction lie 
Sasati, with a High English sdiool, a ferry and a Public Works 
Department bungalow oil t)i( Tinpntlr&yan ; Fort Mornington on 
the mouth of the Uripuaift^aii in the village of Makrapathar ; and 
Piohhalda, two miles north uortli-west ot Fort Mornington with 
a /idf, Sasati is shewn in Booneirs Atlas (Plate YIT), while 
Pichholda is still older, being slienii in the oldest maps existing, 
vis., those of Gastaldi (16(;|), Do l^orros (1623) and Bloev 
(1660) In Do Banos’ Da piiiited in 1 562, it is said — 

^^Ganga discharges into the illustiious stream of the Ganges 
between the two places called Augeli and Picholda in about 22 
degrees.'’* It is also mentioned in the biogpraphies of Chai- 
tanya as the place n here ho crossed the river ; and from its 
position, just above the jimction of the Biipnar&yan and (he 
Hooghly, it must have been an impoitaut village. 

Tanna or Thftua Muckwa. — A village in the S&nkrdil out- 
])OBt. It is an old place, frequently mentioned in Eurojiean 
aooounts of the sevoiiteonth aud eighteenth oenturies. The 
earliest referenoc to the place appears to be contained in a loiter 
from Hooghly dated 31^t March 1G74 stating that the sloop 
Anivall had reached “Tannah.”t The maps of the seoond half 

• J. A. S. B., 189^, \u 113, 
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of the 17th oentn^ have entriee of more than one Tanna. ^le 
map of Yalentijn, baaed on materials obtained in 1660-65 A.D., 
ahowB Thanna and below it Ei. (i^., kila or fort) Thanna ; the 
Pilot Chart of Bowrey (1688) shows Cheat Tanna and below it 
Ldttle Tanna ; and the Pilot Chart of 1703 shows Cheat Tanna, 
below it Tanna Fort, and still lower down little Tanna. The 
name Tanna is evidently a oorraption of thAna or police station. 
The upper Tanna shewn near the bend of the river, on the site 
now occupied by the Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, was 
named Great Tanna, apparently to distinguish it from the Tanna 
lower down at the next bend of the river near Esjganj. A short 
distance below Great Tanna was the fort, the position of which is 
reasonably identified with the site of the house of the Superin* 
tendent of the Botanical Garden. Here the river is so much 
narrower, that a fort on this bank, with the help of another fort 
on the opposite side,* would easily command the waterway. 

According to the diary of Sir Streyndiam Master, dated 30th 
November 1676, an old mud walled fort was built at ‘‘Tannay” 
to prevent the incursions of pirates from Arakan, who ten or 
twelve years before had carried oft people fiom the river-side 
villages, to sell them in the slave market at Pipli, iu consequence 
of which none durst live lower than this place ” Master 
buried Mr. Callway at Little Tanna"’ on 12th September 1676, 
because the boats could not go further up that day to Tanna ” 
Great Tanna is also mentioned twice in Hedges’ diary, vis., on 
23rd July 1682 and Slat December 1684. When war broke out 
between the English and Nawftb Shaista Khan of Bengal, Job 
Chamook assaulted and took the fort at Tanna on 11th February 
1687 and after demolishing it landed at Hijiii. Subsequently, 
when the war was suspended by a temporary peace, Charnock pro- 
ceeded to Little Tanna on the way up to Chutanuti, and thence 
sent a despatch to the Governors on lOth September 1687. 
The war was not actually concluded till 1690, but even after 
that the Governor of Hooghly would not permit the English 
Bhipping to come above Tanna Fort for some time. However, 
on 24th August 1690, Chamodt arrived at Chutanuti for the 
third and last time, and recorded that on hisarrival the Governor 
of Tanna sent bis servant to greet him.t 

In 1696, when Subh& Singh and Bahim EhSn rebelled, their 
forbes besieged the Tanna fort, but were repulsed by its com- 
mandant, with the help of the vessel T/iomn$ lent by the EnglMi 


* Yole, Vd. Ill, p SIS. 
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to serve as a gnaidsbip.* The fort is said to haye been oaptnred 
by the Mar&t^ in their early invasions in 1741*42, and is last 
heard of in the first war of Lord OliYe with Sir&j-nd-daula. At 
that time the Tanna fort was of briok, while the fort opposite it 
(at M&ti&buruz) was of mud. On Jst January 1757, the seamen 
of the Tyqer took possession of **Tannari Fort’*, wbioh the 
Muhammadans had abandoned, and the boais of H. M. S. 
Kent took the fort on the opposite side. Forty cannon 
were found in the two forts, several being 14-pounders.t The 
"Rn gHah set fire to both the forts, but two years later (in J 759) 
Olive hearing of the approadi of a Dutch force, strengthened 
the Tanna fort and Ghamook’s fort (the one opposite to it) and 
put them under the charge of Captain Sjiox. Since then all 
traoe of the foztifioations at Tanna is lost, Bennell’s Atlas (Plates 
YII and XIX) showing only the village of Tanna or Tanna 
Mncdcwa on the spot now occupied by the Botanic Qarden. 
The fort at one time gave its name to this part of the river, as 
may be gathered from a report of the 19th May 1704 that the 
‘Bn glieb sloop Oneeimbusmar returned to Calcutta, having qprung 
her mast at Tana reach, about 4 miles heLow the Factory $ 

Ulnberift. — ^The headquarters town of the subdivision of the 
same name, situated on the right bank of the Hooghly river, in 
22° 28' N. and 88° 7' B. Population (1901) 5,396. It is 19 
miles distant by river from Howrah and 20 miles by rail, and is 
accessible by boat, steamer and rail. One steamer service runs 
^rom Calcutta to XTluberiA, and another to Ghftt&l via TJluberiA. 
The Orissa Trunk Boad and the High Level Canal to Midnapore 
also stait from this town, and there is a station on the Bengal- 
Nlgpur Bail way at a short distance from it. The town, which 
is protected from the river by a high embankment, is rural in 
character and has no features of interest. Before the railway 
was extended to it, TTluberift was a place of some imi)ortance, for 
pilgrims passed through it on their way to and from JagannAth, 
and there was a large basar to meet their wants It still has a 
considerable trade in rice and fish, especiany mdigo-flsh and 
kiM. In 1903 it was constituted a municipality; but in April 
1907, the municipality was abolished as unsuitable to local 
ocndificns, and the place was made the head-quarters of an 
XTnicn. It has the usual Subdiviiional oflkes, Criminal and 

jenmvle qfike XvytUk is I, 1. 
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Oi\il Courts, Local Board offloesj a sub-jail, a polioe station, a 
sub-registry office, a postal-telegraph office, a charitable dispen- 
sary, a High English school, and a Pi^blic Works Department 
D&k bungalow. The name is probably derived from uiu (a kind 
of grass) and here (fenoej, the ulu grass growing in abundance 
round ^he town. The derivation Abode of Owls” given by 
Sir William Hunter is fantastic aUd improbable. 

This little river-side town has on interesting history. It 
first came into prominence in consequence of Ghamoek’s war with 
the Bengal Naw&b. The first campaign was concluded by an 
agreement l)etwoen Chamock and the Naw&b’s Bahi^hi Abdul 
Samad, by which the former handed over Hijili and was permitted 
to proceed to Ghutonati and to demand a nBwfarm&n with twelve 
conditions. Ghamook accordingly proceeded on 17th June 1087 
“ with half the fleet to Ulleberrea and Little Tanna..”* One 
of the twelve conditions was that '*^he English should be allowed 
to establish themselves at Uluberid, besides keeping their factory 
at Hooghly. This condition was granted by the !Naw&b in a 
pnrtsdad or order from Dacca dated 21 st July 1687»t It wras 
also tentatively approved by the Gomi of Directors, who on 
27th August 1688, wrote:— “Your town of Ulabarreah, we 
understand, bath depth of water sufficient make Docks and 
conveniences for the repairing of any of our ui jgest ships, and is 
a healthfull place, and therefore we have added a Paragraph to 
our letter to our GeneraU that, if he can obtain a I'liirmaund from 
the Mogull for our holding that place fortifycd with the same 
immunitiea and priviledges we hold Fort St. George, we will be 
therewith content, without looking further, or being at any new 
charge in contending for any other foxtifyed settlement in 
Bengali . • . We hope you may so manage that place or 
Town of Xniaberreah which you have articled for, that it may 
in time become a famous and well governed Englidi Oolony,”$ 

The truce, however, was a hollow one, and, as the war oontinoed, 
the Bengal Council with all their shipping had ultiiiiately to xetaro 
to Madras. In the meantime, Ohamock and other membcmi of 
the Oounoil changed their mln^ and in reply to the above letter 
of the Court wrote from Madx^ under the date 30th September 
1689 — Xa our Generali Letter by the Bwufwi and our duriiM 
of that Yeace, wherein wee have layd downe Our rcaaona for the 
altering Our Ojuniou about UUabesreah and pitriung cn ObnU 
ianutte as the tost and fittest up the Biver on the ICauiOi as We 

• Disiy, zi, M 
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iam flinoe eiperienoedt aod likeirise been laiiuf jed that niahar- 
reeah vna xmarepraMiiited to Ua by thoae Bent to anrvay it.”* 
Xnnberift thna never became ^^a famous and well-govenied 
Engliah Colony.” It continued, however, to be a place of Bome 
importanoe, for it is flhewn in the Pilot Charts of 1688 and 1703 
and in Benneil’s Atlas (Plates YII and XIX). 

Within the juiiadiotion of the ITluberift thSna there are 
several important villages, ^.y., Phnleswar with the Now Bing 
Cotton Milla; Sijberia at the mouth of the Bftjapur Drainage 
Channel with a canal bungalow ; Garhbhab&nlpur with a High 
EngUsh school ; and Nunti with plantations of betel-leaf, weU- 
known in Northern India for its fine flavour. All the early maps 
shew below the present TJluberia a place named Pisaool, which 
may have given its name to pnrrjana Pechaoolly’"t on the 
other side of the river, one of the original 24 Parganos. There 
is no trace of this village in the maps published after the middle 
of the 17th century. The Pilot Charts of 1688 and 1703 show a 
village Bangamatte, a name which still survives in the B&ng&- 
mete Khal opposite M&yfipur Magazine. Yalentijn’s map shows 
another village Basanderi, which is also mentioned by Alexander 
Hamilton Bosundri and Tresinddi ... are on that river, 
which produce the greatest quantities of the best Sugars in 
Bengal’^.t It probably gave the name to the large pargana of 
B&lift Bassen^aii, which formed a portion of the Buidwftn 
zamlndftri, while a small part of it was included in Lord Clive’s 
n ftTnTn^&Ti of the 24-ParganaB.§ 

Uluberia Subdivision. — A subdivision occupying the whole of 
south and the western halt of the north of the district, between 
38° 13^ and 32* 47’ N. latitude and 87* 51’ and S8* 12’ E. 
longitude, with an area of 337 square miles. The tract is 
generally low-lying with a gradual slope from the northwest, to the 
south-easL It isdroined by the D&modar and its bnuudi dhiumela, 
and on the south-west by the Bupnftrftyan. The north-western 
part is mqposed to inundation, the embankment on the right 
liMik of the D&modar having been abandoned;* but the rest 
of the subdivision is mostly protected by embankments. The 
subdivision is divided into four th&nas, UluberiA, B&gnfln, Amfu 
and By&mpur, with three independent outposts, B&uriA, Singti 
and Mandfdghftt. The popiflafion increased from 298,801 in 
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Ift72 to419,357 in 1901, when it wm contained in 1,086 Tillage 
The north and north^w^ of Amti aoller periodioally from 
epidemioa of malarial lerer; and thkthina, on the whole, diowa 
leari pxogiesa. The predonainating oaatea are Kaiharttas, Poda 
and Btgdis ; the higher oaatea being oomparatiTe1|y few in namber. 
The aa^Tirional headqnartera weire for twenty yeaia at Mahiih> 
xeikha, bat were xemoTed to Ulnherift in 1883. Ehiniknl thine 
WB8 ^en inoladed in thia sahdiTiaion, hat waa tnaaiened to 
the Arftmbagh (formerly Jahftn&h&d) aabdiviaion of the Hooghly 
diatrict. The denaiiy of population in all the tbinaa ia neaify 
the aame, averaging 1,344 pei* aqnare mile or leaa than half of 
that in the How^ eah^viaion 
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BMfcBndBri4go.l91. 

Bndgo-Badf* Boaoh. 9. 

Bongalow^lfL 
Bordwln favor. 90. 

BarnBOob L4. lOO; Iran Worka of i 
109.119. 

0 . 

CUamltNibnalnia].89«. 
CbMBbDoekfb 109.107. 


Cklcdonla Stoam Mnlimr BTorliw 
119. 140. 

Canalo, 70b 198; Irrlgatton from. 07. 
Cbnowork. 100. 

GaipblOl 

Canlago workohopi, lia 
Caah iont% 89. 90. 

Carteo.99. 

Cattle. 74, 79. 

Cometerj at Howrah. 109. 

Conrao etatiitica. 98. 99; 

Central Jnto llill^ 110. IIL 
OkiUrmm land. 08. 

Cbakkiii. jnto mllle at, HI. 119. 

Cbampi XAdl. 9. 

CUndatirl. 109. 

Cbaodipnr. 99. 

Charitable Diipenaarieib 09. 04. 

Cbamock. Job, 91. 99. 

Cknr# of the Hoogbly. 7; of tha Bapnl- 
r8yan.9. 

OkmdMSn, 199. 

Chelopati01iitbll4. 

CHkmm work. 98. 

Cholera, epidemloe of. 98. 

Cbotollairi.ll. 

Chrlatian lllerionib 98b 97; eauealionnl 
work of. 199-149. 

Chriillanib 70- 

Cbnrob Ifiarionary Sodelj. 98. 

Chnrcboi at Howrah. 101^ 

Civil Bngineoring College. 141. 149- 
144, 

Civil Jnetico. adminiataatlon of, 191. 
Cllmateb 14-10. 

Cloth weaving. 97. 98. 

Clothlogof thepeoplob 9^99. 

Ooeoon rearing. 99. 

OoBtoy Beach. 9* 

Collegoib 141. 14M44i 

CommereoblO^IOB. 

Commovcial oiaam^ 90. 

118497. 

Gonfgniatlon of the dMitoti H 8. 
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Obanlqr ipiiitk MBiifMtart and coDiiiinp* 
lionofp 119p 180. 

Cbvli^ chril nd orim • \ I8l. 

CnAa, IMli 188. 

181. 188. 

Crfmiiial Jwtlet, adnlniatratloii of. 181. 
Ckopi^ principal. 68-78. 

Onltlmtioii. axtanrion of. 78. 74; Improve. 

mmiti in pimcttca. 74. 

Calllvatofa. material condition of. 08, 94. 
Cjdonei^.88.84; of 1788.88, 84; of 1864 

D. 

188. 

DSk Imngalowa. 181. 

Dakahlnbir. 160. 

INbnodar river, deaeripiion of. 7-9; 
changea of it aconiMb 10. 11 ; embank* 
iMnti on. 81. 88 ; navigation on. 122; 
ftfrioi on. 188. 

JD8iV«lMd.68. 

Mnlnmi awamp^ 79. 

Bmtlh-fato. 88. 88. 84. 

Delta HI. 118. 

Dnaltf of popntatioD. 89-80. 

Dlilpa.ll. 

Dkannariy. wonhip of. 48. 48. 

Diafitaa. 87. 88. 

Diipanaariai^ 68.64. 

IHaeaaee, 84-89. 

DMlkriiib 118. 114. 

Diitriel Board, adminfatiation of 
188^184. 

Dietriet. fonnation of. 80^ 87. 
DieliletfoadibUO. 

DMrfetataQ. 188. 181. 

Dodt-fudi^ 108.108. 

Domm ti a aaimal^. 74b 78. 

J8mM>87. 

HigMMikadldO. 

Itglalatlon regarding. 77» 79. 
Dndn^iaigte. 68. 

IHafimgairoriM^ 76-81. 


Drfnklag.84b88. 

DodhkhiU. 11. 

Dnmjor. inapootion tangaknr at. 181 ; 
tlribia at. 188; Dnion Committee al. 
184; deocription of. 160. 

Dntoh. warwiih.88. 

DweUinga. 88. 

Ppirnitry. 87. 88. 

E. 

Karthqnakea. 88. 

Seat Indian Ballwaj. 128. 186; work- 
abopa of. 110. 

Eoatam Ont. 8. 

Ednealion. 188-146. 

Educational ataff. 148. 

Eieetrietramwaj. 187. 

Embankmentib 81. 88. 

Embroidery work. 98. 

Emigration. 80. 81. 

Empreaa of India Jute 112. 
Engineering, worka. 108-110; Work- 
ahopib 119; oollege. 141. 148*144. 
Engliak aeboola. 189. 140. 144. 

Binfil land. 68. 

European acboolib IdO. 141. 146. 
%ropeanib early trade of. 19-81; ednoa- 
tion of. 146. 

Ezciae. adminlatration of. 189. 180. 
Eatenaion of enltivation. 78^ 74. 

P. 

Fbctoriea. 110-118. 

Factory indnatrlea, 104-117. 

Faetorylifq. 116-117. 

FaKlOO. 

Falooaer. Dr.. 184^ 166. 

Falls Rearil. 8. ^ 

fWmlne* 84^ 88;of 1806. 88. 

Faima. 16. 14. 

Federiri*a acoonnt of Bator. 19. 80. 
fbmala ednoation. 189. 146. 
fdvrlo^ 188. 184. 

Fever, peevalmice of. 68. 66. 

FMi. 18. 14. 100-108. 

Fiibeiie*. 100-108.' 
fUMiman'a Baari^ 8. 
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floodi^as^l of 1885, 86, 87; of 1900, 
87| of 1904 rad lOOB^ 88. 
FloiiriBil]fbll8,118. 

Vood of the people^ 88, 84. 

Focmotlim of the dlitriet^ 86, 87. 

Fort Oloitor Jate MUl^, 111, 118, 

Fort ICornioftoD, 9L 
Fort Monington Point, 160. 

Fort WUllun Floor Kill, 118. 

Foundrlit, 108^ 100. 

Frirad'i Union Glob, 146. 

Frniti, 78, 78. 

G. 

GiighStE-Bakihi Khil, 8, 76. 188; 

deecriptlon of, 9, 10. 

Oongee Engineering Worke, 109. 

Qragee Jnte MUle, 110, HI. 
oottfomptton of, 180. 

Qtirlibtuibmiiipor, 179; High icboul et. 
144. 

General edmlnietntion, 128-188. 

GMogp, 18. 

Qhrat&keina^ worebip of, 46. 

Gihoeori, 161 1 rope worke ot, 108 1 
cotton mille et. 111, 112; Jote 
iniUeet,lll,118. 

Ghoraii Cotton MiUe, 110^ 111. 

Qhoenri Jote Ppiee, 118. 

OirV eeboole, 189, 141, 148, 145. 

CkHbradi, point worke et, 118. i 
ao8l8e,89. 

Godllngi^ worehip of, 48-47. 

Golibbl, do«di peide et^ 106, 107; tliine 
et^l88, 

Qirad TMk Boid, 119, 180. 

Oiraing groonde, 76. 

0«ni training echool, 146. 

H. 

Bend indnetilei^ 97*108. 

Beugaen Polii^ 4> 

Heettogib Wemii, 158. 

B8li^l08. 

Bidth, pnbll^ 8844 


BighBBgliihiohOQle,144, 

High Lerel Crael, 188. 

JBMf3fldi,10l,108. 

Hindi Iengaege,86. 

Hindoo^ 89-41. 

Hietoiy of the diitrletk 17*87. 

Hog River Beeeh, 6. 

JTopiS reed, 79. 

Honorary Sfegietretee, 181. 

Hopghty Doeking Worke, 107. 

Hoogbly river, deecxiptioo of, 8-7 ; 
reechee of, 4, 6; nevigetion on, 6, 6, 
182; tidee of, 6 ; bora of, 6,7; eJInre 
or, 7 ; embrakmrati on, 88; ferriee 
011,184 

Hookehe, menofeetliM of, 100. 

Hooker. Sir Joeeph, 16e. 

Hoepitele. 64. 

Hooiee of the people. 88. 

Howreh-Amte Beilwey, 186, 187. 

Howrah Bridge, deecriptton of, 181, 188. 

HowrehCity; deoeriptUm of, 161.169; 
rainfell of, 16; eer^ refereneoi 
to, 88, 28; denei^ of popnletion 
In, 29, 80, migration to, 80L 81, 
popnletion of, 81, oenitetion of, 
60, 61; weter enpply of, 61, 68; 
drainage of, 68, 68; Intfir, 68 ; 
oonrarvancy, 68; Geaenl Hoepitnl 
et, 64; doek-yerde in, 105; ndlwaf 
workehop et, 110; enhiregiatey 
offloeet, 180; diatriot jeU et, 188; 
mnnidpelity et, 186.187; aehooleet, 
189-141, 144; Bete-peyen* Aaeooie* 
tionekl46. 

Howrah drainage aobema^ 77, 78^ 79. 

Howrah Floor MiU% 118. 

Howrah Foundry, 109. 

BewroA JBlMrK (Newqpapei), 146. 

Howrah HydrauUo into FkeMi, 118. 

Howrah Inatltota^ 146* 

Howrah Iron Worki^ lj09« 

Howrah Jnte Mlltab lU. il8» 

HowiaL (Ml MUhi, 118. 

Bownh-ShliUiill BeUwiMr. U8. 

Howrah aahdWaloii, 189. 
wendhip<<d7» 



ttoniditj, 14^ IS. 
HvrricAM n 84. 
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ImmigralioOt SO* 81* 
Imparial iuto Pnm, 118. 
In€ome-tei» 180. 

Indnstriiis, 07*99 ; 104*114. 
Infuntile mortality* 64. 
InotitutioiiM* medical* 6d» 64. 
luundatioui, 86*88. 

Iron workf* 108-110. 
Irrigation* 06*68. 


Jagannutbpur 11. 

Jagatballabhpur, doocripiiun of, 169; 
inspection bungalow at, 121; sub* 
registry office at, 1»0; tbaiia at, 
132; Union Committee at, 134; 
High Hvliool at, 144. 
Jagatballabhpur-Amta road, 120. 

Jails* 132. 

Jnld land, 68. 

Jaliyi Kmbarttas, 41. 

James and Mary Sands, 169-171. 

Jan Perdo riror, 10 ; derivation of name, 
18. 

Janii basin* 79. 

Jarmaker^s Reach, 5. 

Jaypur, 148 ; High echool ai, 1*4. 
Jessop&Co.,Ld.* 108; Iron Works of, 

iia 

Jbapardab* 160/ High school at, 144. 
Jhinkri* 148/ High school at* 144. 

Jones, WUliam* 174. 

Jvgeswar, 99. 

Justice, administration of* 131, 18i. 

Juts^ cnltivatiou of* 71. 

Jnte mills, 111, 118. 

Jute presses. 111* 112. 

Jwaiisnr* worship of, 46. 

K. 

KMghmti Mnhammadaus, 99. 

Kaibarttmi, 89. 40^ ckarontes of, 93, 94. 


KUI DSflsodnr river, dsee rip tion «4, ^ 9. 
Kaoiis, 41. 

Kansiki river* 8^ 9. 

XeeA'Vs system of medieliiOb 64. 
K8ynstbs,89. 

EUts, 8, 188, 123. 
flstSri, cultivation of* 79* 71. 

King, Sir Oeoige, 166, 168. 

Koran schools, 146. 

AVislSas, wages of, 91. 

Kulln Urahmaiis, 83. 

Kuudu-Cbundhuris of Andnl, 130. 

Kyd, Colonel Robert, 154. 

L. 

Labour supply, lit, 115. 

Lobonrers, wages of, 90; material con- 
dition of, 94, 93. 

Labouring classos, 96. 

Land revenue, receipts from, 118, 129. 
Language, 36. 

Lawrence Jnte Mills, 111, 112. 

Libraries, 146. 

Light railways, 126, 127. 

Lilnnh, description of, 171 ; railway 
workshop at, 119; thana at, 182; 
railway technical school at, 145 
Lime works, 118. 

Linseed, cultivation of, 71. 

Literate |iopiilatioii, 148. 

Local Boards, administration of, 131. 
Local Self-Government, 138*187. 
Locomotive workshops, 110. 

M. 

Madaria Ekml, 8, 10. 128. 
jredresSs, 189. 

Magistrates, 181. 

MmianU of Bhot-bigin, 153. 

Mahiari, 148, 149 ; trade of, 108, 103. 
Mtthisrekhi, 8, 9, 160; rainfall of, 16 ; 

bungalow at, 121. 

Mabishyas, 4a 
Malnin, 100. 

Mijn, ICO ; High school at, 144. 

JCeyars, wages of, 9L 
lliknrdeh, 8, 8^ 160/ fair at» 108. 
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145.140. 

Ifdaftel ftTtr, 66« 66. 

MfllUtoof lodiil. 149. 

UtmmM, wonUp of. 48. 44* 

If uiaalgUtb ootpoft at. 188| doienptioii 

of. in. 

llaiidliaB. 17. 10. 10* 

Ifai^al Chandi. wotahlp of. 47. 
MaiigoahTB. 

Mango fldi. 101. 108. 

Mialklflli Point. 4. 

Minlkpnr, 178 g Jute milla at. 111. 118; 

lima worka at. 113. 

Miaamiri. 11* 

Mannfaetufaa. 97-90. 104.114. 

Manwa. 74. 

Maiithla. Inraiion of, 83* 

Marketa, 108. 

Marriage onato na. 85. 

Mankaa. 76. 77. 

JfoatfH. cultivation of, 71. 

Material condition of the people, 92-96. 
Manri. 148, 140. 

Mgyipnr Reach, 6. 

Maana of oommnnieation. 118.187* 
Medical aapaet^ 68.04. 

Madleal Inatitnriona, 68. 64. 

Malil Chandi. temple of. 147* 

Maianebolg Point, 4. 

Middle Engllah achoola. 144. 

Middle Vemaualar tfchoola. 146. 
Mldnapere Canal. 76 , 

Migration. 80. 31* 

Military Orphan Aqrlom. 140. 

Military Road. 119. 

Milkl.ll. 

MiUa. 110-118. 

Aliaaionariea. edneatUinal work of, 86. 37. 
Miaaionab Chriatian. 861 87; edocatlonat 
work of. 189.148. 

Miaalon achoola. 140. 

Mlthikiindn Xlmi, 118. 

MItfaa of Andnl, 140. 160. 

Manaieh Flonr Milla. 118. 

Mondaigbit river. 10. 

Mgghalyln. 160; High achool at. 144. 
Mnhammadan mie. 18-86. 


Mnhammadana. 87. 88* 

Mnlharriaa^ 78; cnltliatlon of. 9v 
JttiV. enltivation of. 70. 

Mnnic^Utiea^ 184-187. 

Mnatard. enlttvatkm of. 71. 

Mntinj of 1867.86. 

N. 

Kaboain. 98, 160. 

Vainin Beach. 6. 

Narit, 148; High achool at^ 144. 

NSrni. 160; fair at, 108. 

Naamjth Tata PrcN. 118. 

National Into Milla. HI. 118. 

Natural calamitiea, 88*88. 

Navigation. 188, 188; on the Hooghlj 

6 . 6 . 

Neto naed for labing, 100, 101. 

New Ballj Jnte Milla, 111, 110. 

New Ring Cotton Mills, 111. 
Newspapers^ 146. 

Night aobools^ 146. 

Nanti. 78, 179. 

Nurpnr Beach, 6. 

o. 

Occupations of the people. 06. 

Oil milla, 118. 

Oil-sceda, enltivation of. 71. 

01& BIbl, warahip of. 46. 

Old Benafca Road. 119, 180. 

Oriasa Trunk Road. 118, 180. 

Oriyi language^ 86. 

Orijia, Inverion of. 17. 18. 

Opinm. conanmption of. 180. 

Ontpoeta, police, 188. 

Ontatill eyatam, 189* 

p. 

F.lkb ptirtwa, 161 . 

Fibtil.189. 

Pdat wqrkik 111. 

wwriiip .f, 46. 
FiaailMb.dbi*». 
nMUt 166) 6Miri.Uwi 

^,xh^vn. 
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PaadiiA* 148. 

PSnitrli. 150| High fchool at, 144. 
napuTy 148 1 High achool at, 144. 

Hiper« manofaotnre of, 00. 

Phpor mill, 161. 

FlMtaiaga,76. 

Fitfaiil, 99. 

P8iMli«.ia8. 

Pala< <9I«8«, 98. 

Foaay cnltfTation of, 70. 

Fmtko laB«l, 68, 

tha, 98-51 ; niatorial condition of, 
98.96; occupatioui of, 06. 

Panaadpnr, 188. 

PMaridira, 188. 
rbflNiii Floor MilK 118. 

PholMwar, 179; cotton mills at, 111; 

AnttiliMn flamiti at, 146. 

Fiscal aapoeta, 1-16. 

Piehhaldaha, 10, 19, 176. 

Piiates, raids of, 20, 81. 

Flssaolj, 19. 

Ploo1ta,10, 19. 

Plim68,69. 

Pod^4l. 

Police, admiuistratioa of, 188. 

Polfgaiay, pimotico of, 86 . 

Population, growth of, 88, 89; consac 
statiatlcs 89; dansitf of, 89, 80; 
urban, 81; mrsl, 81, 88. 

Poet Oommisiionars* Dock, 107. 
PootdotafUtlcs,187. 

Pottaij making, 99. 

Pr ertiy ta r i an Chnrch, 87. 

Praams, 146, 

Prlai4,91,98. 

Primaij sohmds, 146. 

Pfintliig pw m o^ 146, 

PHatfaig werka, 118. 

PMdaoa lanti^ 89. 

PiPoiimiDnal dssam, 96; matorisi condi* 
tioiiOf,98. 

Pfavfamlal fondai 180. 

PohUahadtli, 88-04. 

Pnblto iTMkaDiiiartaHnl^ 188. 

O 


B. 

BUhM, 17. 

Bdiwt,., US-mt wwkikopi rf. ua 
Bainfall, 15, 16i in relation to i^prlanltaieb 
66,66. 

Biyipnr, 100; bnngalow at, 181. 

Itijspnr diainaga sehama, 77, 78, 80. 
lUgiporlul basin, 79. 

BqgnoJ, 178; Juts miUs atb 111, 111. 
BsJgiiU JOai, 8. 

BSmdagU Cotton Mills, 111. 

Bimkrishna MImion, 47-61. 

Bsmkriahna Parmhanaa, 48, 48, 80. 
Bimkristapnr, Mf at, 8% 108; tope 
works at, 108; floor mill at, lll^ 
118; oil mill at, 118; c8nr al^ 114. 
Baps, cnldTalion of, 71. 

Bispnr, 148; High school at, 144. 

Baspnr rlrse, 10. 

Batesof ia»ti80,9a 
Bate-pajors* Assoeiatlon, 146. 
Bitttn.148. 

Bajiphr Baach, 8, 

Bagistration, 180, 111. 

Bagistrj oltoa^ 180. 

Religions, 88-41; Ohrirtinaa, 86, 87; 
Mnhniffmaiiana, 87, 88; Hlndns, Si- 
ll; popnlar bbtiofi^ 41*4f ; Bim- 
krbhoaMimloii, 47-61. 

Bants, 89, 90. 

Bovono# of the disirlot, 188-18L 
Rico enltlvntlon of, 80, 70. 

Bico trade la Howarh, 114. 

River oonramb chaogaa In, 9-18. 

Bivor qratem, 8»1S. 

R oads, oarlj, 119, 180; modeen, 190, 181 ; 
Pkoviadil, 180; DIstelct Boaid, 110- 
181; Mnnloipal, 161- 
BomanCatliolle%87. 

Bops Wbrk% 108. 

Roibiiigh, Dfw William, 164, 
Rnmlhetoij,118, 114. 

BfipnieSjan river, daacelptlM of. Of 
chaagasoC Ita oaoraab Ul •mhmd^* 
■antean, 88; aivigatlan on^ t8ti 
f aetim db, 188. 
B«ialpapnlidlaB,81,88. 
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Sadgopt, 39. 

AlUlaiid.68. 

nkhiS-GlundlUli road, 130. 

SilkUi Cotton Milb, 111. 

SUkhii, doacriptloii of, 173; dock-yiirdi 
nt» 106, 107 { cotton mills at, 
110^ nil oil mill at, 118; suit 
cmshing mills ai| 113 ; tiinlMsr 
pnrda at, 113 ; scbools at, 142, 144. 
SUkhia Jute P^. 112. 
flalt-emshing mills, 113. 
salty, 196. 

Sanitation, 69*61. 

Slakiiil 99 ; paint works ut, 1 13 ; out. 

post at, 182 I duscriptiun of, 173. 
Sinkrail JTASl, 3, 123. 

SaMkrit tOi, 188, 189. 

Santrigichhi, oul-pust at, 183; ;r*rU* 
Mkool at, 141; descriptHin of, 173, 
173. 

SaraagS, 172. 

Saraswati river, d«.*s('ripti<m of, 7, 3; 

ohaagoi of its coarse, 11, 12. 

Sanati or Saieoti rivar, 7. 

Smiti, 178; bnngalbw at, 131, High 
aehooi at, 144. 

Saatkl, wofihiii of, 46« 

Sitgioii, 18, 19, 30; sarhir, 19;* 
8alga-M8iijau, worskip of, 46, 47* 

Saw milb, 118. 

Scarcity, 84, 85. 

School!, 188-148. 

Sccondaiy lolioolf, 144, 146* 

Septic tanks, 68. 

SerampofO looms, u«o of, 94^ 98. 

Servants, wages of, 90. 

4Ri!|fwn land, 68. 

Shalsti Kkln, 8L 
SUUmIr htanch Una, 186. 

ShlUmir Point, 4. 

SUllmir, daacfiptlon of, ITS; npa ororka 
at^ lOSj railway workdiop at, 110; 
pafart wockaat»'ll8. 


Sibpvr Botanic Garden, 164-160. 

Sibpur Gollogc workahopa, 109. 

Sibpnr fiuginaariiig Colluge, 141, 148« 
144. 

Sibpnr Iron Works, 109. 

I Sibpnr Juta Mills, 111, 112 ; timber yards 
at, 113. 

Sibpur plough, 74. 

Sibpur, descriptiou of 173 175 ; workshop 
at, 110; jute mills at. 111, 112; 
ilotir mills at, 112, 113; timber 
yards at, 118 ; IhSiia ut, 13i ; 
College at, 141, 142-144; High 
school at, 144. 

Sijbarii, 179 ; bungalow at, 121 

SijboriS EAMl, 3, 10. 

Silk cocoous, 00. 

Silk spinning. OS. 00. 

Singti, clis|>cii8ary ut, 6S; oiitpfihl at, 132; 
dcsiription of. 176. 

Sitala worship of, 45, 46. 

Suiull-iios, 56. 

Social conditions, 32. 

Soils, 68. 

SomW land, 68. 

Special schools, 146. 146. 

Spirits, consumption of^'Si, 35. 

St. Agnes’ School, 146. 

bt. Ali>ysius* School, 146. 

St. Klisubeth’s School, 146. 

St. Thomas’ School at Uowruli, 141, 14(>, 
166. 

SUBof dULriet, 142. 

Staging bmigalows, 18L 

Stamps, reoaipti from, 129. 

Statistics, of rainfall, 16; vital, 53: of 
agriculture, 68; postal, 127. 

Steamer services, 134. 

Subaebaui, worship of, 47* 

SogarcanOi cuLii^atiou of, 71, 72. 

^ngar factories, 113, 114» 

Sobnias, 17. 

Sulalasiniliad, 18^ 19. 

Snmatca Pointy 168. 

Supply of labour, 114 ll^« 

MUkb 113. 

Smadtihi movauiant, 94 ^ 
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•vlBl f inUaMii. 48^ M 
•iraafib 

(tftmpfit, tocripIlM «r. irti 

•f, 64| ImpOTtlna bonfftlov 1f|f 

•ob-i««<«trf olllcttt* 190; 

189. 

^ylhtt lioit worki^ 118. 

T. 

T^kifi tmlrnnkBifiili 99. 

TkviftiM. TombtrlU or TomboWo If. 
Tftoilok, 17. 

TlnroliptM, IT. 

TiBiimllpilf, 17« 

Tuna fort, 90. 91. 99, 98. H 91; hWlorp 
of. 176in. 

T9rit oontnmplloo of 84^ 88. 18(k 
Toehnlnl ■cbool, 145. 

TolkalgbSt, origin of umo. 118. 
ToBUMniare. 14, 16. 

Temple*, esclent, 97. 
fberi; cultlretion of. 71. 

Tbine Muck we, 176-177. 

Thlnee, police. 189. 

Tibet, Irede with. 188. 

Tlde^a. 

TU, euUUetion of. 71. 

Tile meking, 114, 

TUnber jerdi^ 118. 

Tljere, 41. 

Tobecco, coltlretion of. 71^ 
iWe. 138, 130, 146. 

Topegrepbj. 1« 

TowDf, 81. 

Tmde. 109. 108| In rlei^ Hi. 

Trading cleaeee. meterlel coodltlea of 
99, 98. 

Tramwajo. 197. 
trmtk (Newipaper) 148. 

Tiypenoeomlaele. 67* 

ToUi KaibarkUe. 98. 

XT. 

VMMm U.4, ea. 

Ulaberll Canal. 188. 

Ulaberit Ootton MUli^ 1U« 

ninbarfl; d w wIp Mo n oi^ IfT-lTii nlib 
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